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A  New  Year's  Address, 


COME,  Girls  and  Boys  —  Black  Eyes  and 
Blue  — 
And  hear  a  story  made  for  you. 
Lay  down  your  books.    John,  Tom,  and 

Rob, 

Be  seated,  if  you  please  —  No  laughing,  Bob  ! 
Just  stir  the  fire,  Ben.     Steady  —  steady ! 
Hand  me  my  specs,  Jane.      So  —  all's  ready ! 
There  go  the  tongs  again,  slam  bang, 
And  pussy's  tail  has  got  a  whang! 
Poor  puss  —  be  wise  —  of  boys  beware, 
And  keep  your  tail  with  better  care. 
Sit  still  now,  all,  and  hear  the  story 
Old  Merry's  rhyme  would  set  before  ye. 
VOL.  xi.  1 


The  bright  New  Year  has  come ;  and  tho* 
The  night  is  dark,  and  chill  winds  blow ; 
Though  icy  fetters  bind  the  river ; 
Though  in  the  blast  the  stern  oaks  shiver ; 
Though  the  lone  wolf  with  cold  is  howling, 
And  the  starved  fox  abroad  is  prowling; 
Still  by  the  fireside  warm  we  sit, 
And  crack  our  nuts,  or  crack  our  wit ; 
Tell  of  the  past,  the  future  scan, 
And  laugh  or  sing,  as  suits  our  plan. 
Well  —  let  us  not  the  hour  abuse  — 
We  listen  to  the  New  Year's  Muse ! 

His  days  are  fled  —  Old  Forty-Five  — 
And  nought  is  left  save  memory's  hive  — 
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A  mingled  store  of  bread  and  honey, 
Of  sweet  and  bitter,  sad  and  funny  ! 
;Twere  long  to  tell  its  tales  anew, 
Its  sins  and  sorrows  to  review ; 
To  say  how  Clay  and  Polk  ran  races  5 
Who  did,  and  who  did  not,  get  places  ; 
Like  Stockton's  gun,  how  Captain  Tyler 
Killed  off  his  friends,  and  burst  his  boiler; 
How  Texas,  now  in  full  communion, 
With  all  her  slaves,  has  joined  the  Union, 
Just  to  extend  the  area  bright 
Where  liberty  is  man's  birthright. 
'Twere  long  to  tell  of  Russia's  Nick, 
Of  France's  Phil,  and  England's  Vic  ; 
Of  Ireland's  Dan,  who  pockets  rent, 
And  talks  repeal  —  whate'er  is  meant ; 
Of  Father  Mathew,  'midst  the  bogs, 
Beating —  as  Patrick  did  the  frogs  — 
King  Whisky,  and  his  rabble  rout. 
Grog,  Toddy,  Julep,  out  and  out, 
Of  these  and  other  things  'twere  long  — 
Of  births,  deaths,  fires  —  to  sing  the  song ; 
To  show  the  last  year's  full  amount, 
And  foot  the  record's  dread  account. 

These  things  we  pass,  and  ask  you,  Jane, 
What  you  have  done  this  year.    Speak  plain ! 
Nay,  do  not  snicker,  boys  —  your  turn 
Will  come  in  time  —  nor  spurn 
The  simple  question ;  for  'tis  wise 
That  each  should  backward  cast  his  eyes, 
Noting  his  track,  its  means  and  ends, 
And  where  his  beaten  pathway  tends. 
No  answer,  Jane  ?    Well,  we  must  try 
These  boys.  —  Come,  Robert !    No  reply  ? 
Why,  all  can  smile  while  other  backs 
Feel  the  keen  lash  that  satire  cracks ; 
But  when  to  your  own  case  we  come, 
Why,  every  little  mouth  is  mum ! 

Well,  well,  fair  friends,  we  will  not  ply  it : 
We  leave  the  question  —  but  you'll  try  it 
In  some  still  hour,  look  well  within, 
And  if  you  find  some  cherished  sin, 
Drive  out  the  monster,  and  let  virtue  in ! 

The  past  year  scanned,  we  turn  to  view 
The  promise  given  by  the  new. 
Winter,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  rise, 
In  lengthened  vision  to  our  eyes, 


And,  hiding  every  thorn,  disclose, 
Each  one,  some  favorite  wreath  or  rose. 

Winter,  stern  winter,  hides  the  tear 
That  tells  of  tingling  nose  and  ear : 
O'er  starving  groups  it  throws  a  veil, 
Drowns  the  lost  traveller's  dying  waU. 
And  only  brings  to  mind  the  sleigh. 
Its  merry  bells  and  trappings  gay  ; 
The  sportive  skater  lightly  gliding ; 
The  hoiden  schoolboy  fondly  sliding ; 
The  coaster  down  the  hill-side  plying ; 
The  snow-balls  thick  as  hailstones  flying; 
And  when  the  joyous  day  is  o'er, 
The  crafty  showman  shuts  the  door, 
And  brings  to  view  the  fireside  scene, 
Where  Old  Bob  Merry's  Magazine 
Tells  tales  of  many  lands,  and  wiles 
From  grave  and  gay  their  choicest  smiles ! 

Spring,  fickle  Spring,  as  keen  as  Blitz, 
Says  nought  of  March,  its  stormy  fits,  — 
How  oft  the  morning  comes  like  May, 
Giving  fair  promise  of  the  day, 
While  yet,  ere  night,  the  wild  winds  roar, 
And  down  the  myriad  snow-flakes  pour. 
Nothing  she  says  of  mud  like  paste, 
Nothing  of  freshet  laying  waste ; 
But  much  she  talks  of  April  showers, 
That  bring,  or  ought  to  bring.  May  flowers,  — 
Which  boys  and  girls,  on  May-day  morn, 
Oft  seek  in  vain  'mid  bush  and  thorn ! 

Summer,  as  wily  as  the  rest, 
Hides  half  its  tale,  but  tells  the  best 
It  speaks  of  meadows  blooming  fair, 
Of  new-mown  hay  that  scents  the  air, 
Of  singing  birds  and  murmuring  bees, 
But  nothing  says  of  bugs  and  fleas, 
Of  serpents  gliding  where  you  tread, 
Of  sly  mosquitoes  round  your  bed, 
Of  parching  heat  that  melts  by  day, 
And  keeps  at  night  sweet  sleep  away  !  — 

Autumn  advances,  decked  in  smiles, 
Bringing  us  fruit  in  ample  piles  — 
Grapes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  all  mellow 
And  luscious.     What  a  charming  fellow f 
And  now  the  forest,  like  a  queen, 
He  robes  in  yellow,  red,  and  green ; 
But  soon  he  changes,  and  his  breath 
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Strews  the  torn  leaves  in  beds  of  death ; 

The  forests  tremble  in  the  fray, 

And  the  earth  yields  to  Winter's  sway. 

Such  are  the  seasons  as  they  pass  ; 
Vet,  mirrored  in  youth's  magic  glass, 
The  good  alone  is  brought  to  light, 
And  evil  hidden  from  the  sight 
As  distant  mountains,  robed  in  blue, 
Rise  soft  and  rounded  to  the  view, 
Their  blasted  peaks  with  azure  crowned, 
All  turned  to  seeming  fairy  ground, — 


So  life  —  a  land  of  promise — lies 
Outspread  to  youth's  believing  eyes. 

O  happy  morn  of  life !  sweet  spring 
Of  coming  years  !     Say,  who  shall  fling 
A  cloud  across  so  fair  a  sky  ? 
Nay  —  not  on  New  Year's  day  shall  I 
Chafe    your    blithe    hearts  —  your   humor 

chide  — 

So  put  the  chairs  and  stools  aside. 
We'll  have  a  game  of  blind-man's-buff — 
Then  nuts  and  apples,  till  you  say, "  Enough ! " 


Well,  fun  and  feast  are  o'er ;  but  ere 
We  part,  Old  Merry's  counsel  hear ! 
I  spoke  of  youth,  when  all  seems  bright, 
And  seasons  fly  on  wings  of  light; 
When  Hope  and  Love,  with  magic  art, 
Turn  all  to  beauty  in  the  heart. 
So  be  your  lives  —  a  path  of  flowers  ; 
So  be  your  souls  —  bright  as  the  hours : 
The  evil  shun,  the  good  pursue ; 
Be  happy  —  but  be  pure  and  true. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  bee  that  plies 


His  wing  ?    From  flower  to  flower  he  flies ; 

Yet  not  the  rose  alone  he  tries ; 

The  nightshade  and  the  foxglove  gay 

He  visits,  for  they  throng  his  way  : 

Yet  such  his  art,  he  shuns  the  ill, 

And  only  gathers  honey  still. 

Do  you  the  same ;  from  mingled  shade  and 

light 
Draw  good  alone.  —  And  now,  sweet  friends, 

good  night ! 


TRIFLES.  — One  of  the  newspapers  gives 
us   the  following   joke:     James    K. 
Polk  is  said  to  be  a  great  man  ;  but 
the  instrument  with  which  you  pow- 
der nutmegs  is  a  —  grater. 

This  reminds  us  of  a   western  witti- 


cism :     "  Gholdson  is  a  first-rate  lawyer ; 
but  Prentice  is  first-rater" 

ris  a  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  «  flattery 's  the  food  of  fools ;  " 
And  whoso  likes  such  airy  meat 
Will  soon  have  nothing  else  to  eat. 
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Romance  of  Manufactures, 

MOST   of  the    books   called    romances 
are  occupied    with   the  hopes  and 
fears  of  lovers ;  the  adventures  of 
knights  and  squires ;  the  distresses 
of  high-born    dames  and    damsels ;    the 
mysteries  of  abbeys  and  cloisters;    and 
the  lights  and  shadows  which  linger  in 
the  chronicles  of  old  castles.     These  fur- 
nish the  staple  of  most  novels,  the  chief 
ingredients  in  them  all    being  the  senti- 
ments  of  wonder,   pity,  and   sympathy, 
which  the  scenes  and  incidents  presented 
may  excite. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  new  turn  has 
been  given  to  the  public  mind,  and  per- 
sons of  genius  have  found  in  the  "  rude 
annals  of  the  poor"  themes  worthy  of 
romance  and  rhyme.  The  deep-thinking 
and  deep-feeling  Thomas  Hood  has  writ- 
ten several  touching  things,  in  which 
poverty  and  toil  are  made  to  excite  the 
liveliest  emotions.  His  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  has  seemed  to  open  a  new  vein  of 
poetical  association ;  and  this  is  now  being 
successfully  worked  by  Miss  Cooke,  and 
our  own  Whittier. 


If  we  wish  to  indulge  the  sentiment 
of  wonder,  we  need  not,  indeed,  travel  to 
the  sites  of  cities,  castles,  or  monasteries, 
now  crumbling  into  ruins.  If  you  will  go 
down  to  the  Boston  Mill-dam,  you  will 
there  find  a  nail-factory  that  makes  about 
two  millions  of  nails  a  day  ;  and,  on  a 
little  inquiry,  you  may  learn  that  nearly 
fifty  millions  of  nails  are  made,  sold, 
bought,  and  used  up,  in  the  United  States, 
every  working  day. 

If  you  will  go  to  Lowell,  you  may 
there  find  a  single  cotton-factory  that  will 
spin  a  thread,  in  three  hours,  long  enough 
to  belt  the  world  at  the  equator.  If  you 
will  go  to  Waterbury,  in  Connecticut,  you 
will  find  that  millions  of  pins,  and  millions 
of  buttons,  are  every  day  produced  in 
that  small  but  thriving  town.  If  you  will 
go  to  Fall  River,  or  Pawtucket,  you  will 
find  establishments  each  of  which  turns 
out  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  prints  a  week. 

Here  there  are  ample  materials  for 
exciting  the  sentiment  of  wonder  ;  and 
if  we  go  farther,  and  study  the  condition 
of  the  thousands  and  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  occupied  in  promoting 
these  results  ;  if  we  consider  that  here 
are  men,  women,  and  children,  all  pos- 
sessing minds  and  souls ;  all  having  hearts, 
ike  our  own,  full  of  hopes  and  fears  ; 
?ull  of  joys  and  sorrows  ;  full  of  wants, 
wishes,  and  disappointments,  —  we  shall 
ind  abundant  occasion  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  deepest  and  liveliest  sympathy. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  —  let  us  go,  in 
magination,  to  the  seat  of  needle-mak- 
ing, a  small  town,  or  rather  village,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  England.  The 
name  of  this  place  is  Redditch ;  and  here, 
nearly  all  the  needles  now  used  in  Eng- 
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iand  and  this  country  are  manufactured. 
Upon  this  subject  the  London  Penny 
Magazine  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 

O 

ing  account :  — 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  Redditch 
manufacturers  themselves  seem  scarcely 
able  to  assign  a  reason  why  this  branch 
of  industiy  has  centred  there,  or  to  name 
the  period  of  its  commencement.  Indeed, 
the  early  history  of  the  needle  trade  is 
very  indistinctly  recorded.  Stow  tells  us, 
while  speaking  of  the  kind  of  shops  found 
in  Cheapside  and  other  busy  streets  of 
London,  that  needles  were  not  sold  in 
Cheapside  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ; 
and  that  they  were  at  that  time  made  by 
a  Spanish  negro,  who  refused  to  discover 
the  secret  of  his  art.  Another  authority 
states,  that  "  needles  were  first  made  in 
England,  by  a  native  of  India,  in  1545, 
but  the  art  was  lost  at  his  death  ;  it  was, 
however,  recovered  in  1650,  by  Christo- 
pher Greening,  who  settled,  with  his  three 
children,  at  Long  Crendon,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire." Whether  the  "  negro,"  in  the 
one  of  these  accounts,  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual as  the  "  native  of  India  "  mentioned 
in  the  other,  cannot  now,  perhaps,  be  de- 
termined ;  nor  is  it  more  clear  at  what 
period  Redditch  became  the  centre  of  the 
manufacture.  There  are  slight  indica- 
tions of  Redditch  needle-making  for  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  but  beyond 
that  all  is  blank. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  visit  this  place, 
we  may  proceed  to  Bromsgrove,  an 
ancient  market-town,  by  railroad ;  but 
we  must  then  trudge  on  foot,  or  hire  a 
vehicle,  to  traverse  the  six  miles  which 
separate  Bromsgrove  from  Redditch. 
Here  we  get  into  the  country,  and 
marvel  that  a  seat  of  manufacture  should 


be  found  here.  We  do  not  see  wagons 
laden  with  manufactured  goods,  nor  work- 
men hastening  homeward  to  their  meals  ; 
but  we  see  women  returning  from  Broms- 
grove market,  seated  on  rough  little 
horses,  with  panniers  on  either  side  of 
them ;  we  see,  too,  cottages,  whose 
white  exteriors  are  decked  with  black 
lines,  in  a  fashion  very  prevalent  in 
Worcestershire,  and  intended,  we  pre- 
sume, to  be  ornamental.  Fields  and 
hedges,  hills  and  valleys,  diversify  the 
whole  distance. 

At  length  a  turn  in  the  road  brings  us 
within  sight  of  the  village  which  we  seek. 
Redditch  lies  spread  out  before  us,  its  red 
brick  houses  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  green  fields  seen  in  the  distance. 
Among  the  houses  met  with  on  entering 
the  village  are  some  of  a  superior  order 
to  the  rest ;  and  these  we  find,  on  inquiry, 
to  be  the  private  residences  of  the  chief 
needle-manufacturers,  the  men  whose 
capital  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  place.  Soon  we  see 
evidences  of  factory  arrangements,  in 
buildings  plentifully  supplied  with  win- 
dows ;  and,  on  advancing  farther  into  the 
village,  (for  a  village  it  still  is,  although 
the  inhabitants  are  now  becoming  numer- 
ous,) we  meet  with  the  dwellings  of  the 
workmen  and  the  shops  of  the  dealers 
who  supply  their  daily  wants. 

A  visitor,  in  any  degree  accustomed  to 
watch  the  progress  of  manufactures,  then 
naturally  looks  around  him  to  seek  for 
any  indications  whence  he  may  account 
for  the  location  of  the  needle-making  :  he 
looks  for  a  stream,  or  canal,  or  something 
which  may  be  to  the  manufacture  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  effect ;  but  very  little 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen.  Needle-making 
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is  nearly  all  the  result  of  manual  dexteri- 
ty, requiring  very  little  aid  indeed  from 
water  or  steam  power.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  a  few  water-wheels  employed  in 
working  machines  for  "  scouring "  the 
needles  ;  but  Redd  itch  presents  no  other 
facilities  for  this  purpose  than  such  as  are 
presented  by  a  thousand  other  places  in 
the  kingdom.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
settlement  of  the  needle-manufacture  in 
this  spot  than  by  supposing  that  a  needle- 
maker —  say  two  centuries  ago  —  settled 
at  Redditch,  and  gradually  accumulated 
round  him  a  body  of  workmen.  A  sup- 
ply of  skilful  labor  having  been  thus 
secured,  another  person  set  up  in  the 
same  line,  —  perhaps  enticing  away  some 
of  the  men  from  his  predecessor.  In 
time,  the  workmen's  children  learned  the 
occupation  carried  on  by  their  parents, 
and  thus  furnished  an  increased  supply  of 
labor,  which,  in  its  turn,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  manufacturing  firms. 
By  degrees,  so  many  needles  were  made 
at  Redditch,  that  the  village  acquired  a 
reputation  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  for  this  branch  of 
manufacture  ;  and  hence  it  became  a  posi- 
tive advantage  for  a  maker  to  be  able  to 
say  that  his  needles  were  "  Redditch 
needles."  This  train  of  surmises  may 
perhaps  approach  pretty  nearly  to  the 
truth. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  conjecture,  and 
proceed  to  facts.  There  are  in  Red- 
ditch  about  a  dozen  manufacturers,  each 
of  whom  conducts  the  needle-manufacture 
on  a  large  scale,  and  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons.  The  work- 
people are  of  two  kinds,  distinctly  sepa- 
rated by  the  terms  on  which  their  ser- 


vices  are  rendered.  Some  work  in  facto- 
ries built  by  and  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  master-manufac- 
turers ;  while  others  work  at  their  own 
homes,  being  paid  according  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  the  work  done.  In  no 
occupation,  perhaps,  is  the  division  of 
labor  more  strictly  carried  out  than  in 
needle-making,  for  the  man  who  anneals 
does  not  point,  nor  does  the  pointer  make 
the  eyes  or  polish  the  needles.  Both 
within  and  without  the  factory  the  same 
system  of  division  is  kept  up  ;  for  a  cot- 
tager who  procures  work  from  a  needle- 
manufacturer  does  not  undertake  the 
making  of  a  needle,  but  only  one  particu- 
lar department,  for  which  he  is  paid  at 
certain  recognized  prices.  Many  of  the 
work-people  live  at  a  few  miles'  distance, 
and  come  with  their  finished  work  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days  —  a  plan  which 
can  be  adopted  without  much  inconve- 
nience, since  a  considerable  quantity  of 
these  little  articles  may  be  packed  in  a 
small  space.  It  is,  we  believe,  estimated 
that  the  number  of  needle-makers  in  Red- 
ditch  is  about  three  thousand  ;  and  in  the 
whole  district,  of  which  Redditch  is  the 
centre,  six  or  seven  thousand,  of  whom  a 
very  considerable  number  are  females. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
needles  are  made  of  steel.  This  is  brought 
in  coils  of  wire,  made  at  Sheffield  or 
Birmingham.  A  coil  of  wire,  when  about 
to  be  operated  on,  is  carried  to  the  "  cut- 
ting-shop," where  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
equal  to  the  length  of  two  of  the  needles 
about  to  be  made.  Fixed  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  shop  is  a  ponderous  pair  of 
shears,  with  the  blades  uppermost.  The 
workman  takes  probably  a  hundrc  J  wires 
at  once,  grasps  them  between  his  hands, 
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rests  them  against  a  gauge  to  determine 
the  length  to  which  they  are  to  be  cut, 
places  them  between  the  blades  of  the 
shears,  and  cuts  them  by  pressing  with 
his  body  or  thigh  against  one  of  the  han- 
dles of  the  shears.  The  coil  is  thus  re- 
duced to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pieces, 
each  about  three  inches  long ;  and  as 
each  piece  had  formed  a  portion  of  a 
curve  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  must  necessarily  deviate  some- 
what from  the  straight  line.  This  straight- 
ness  must  be  rigorously  given  to  the  wire 
before  the  needle-making  is  commenced  ; 
and  it  is  done  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
by  first  heating  the  pieces  and  then  roll- 
ing them. 

Our  needles  have  now  assumed  the 
form  of  perfectly  straight  pieces  of  wire, 
say  a  little  more  than  three  inches  in 
length,  blunt  at  both  ends,  and  dulled  at 
the  surface  by  exposure  to  the  fire.  Each 
of  these  pieces  is  to  make  two  needles, 
the  two  ends  constituting  the  points ;  and 
both  points  are  made  before  the  piece  of 
wire  is  divided  into  two.  The  pointing 
immediately  succeeds  the  straightening, 
and  consists  in  grinding  down  each  end 
of  the  wire  till  it  is  perfectly  sharp.  This 
is  the  part  of  needle-making  which  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  all  the  rest 
put  together.  The  surprising  manipula- 
tion by  which  the  needles  are  applied  to 
the  grindstone ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  grinding  is  effected  ;  the  large  earn- 
ings of  the  men ;  the  ruined  health  and 
early  death  which  the  occupation  brings 
upon  them  ;  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  diminish  the  hurtfulness  of  the 
process ;  and  the  resistance  with  which 
these  efforts  have  been  met,  —  all  merit 
and  have  received  a  large  measure  of 


attention.  Let  us  first  notice  the  process 
itself,  and  then  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  it. 

Some  of  the  needle-pointers  work  at 
their  own  homes,  while  some  work  at 
the  factories  ;  but  the  process  is  the  same 
in  either  case.  The  pointing-room,  gen- 
erally situated  as  far  away  as  practicable 
from  the  other  rooms,  contains  small 
grindstones,  from  about  eight  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
of  needle  to  be  pointed.  They  rotate 
vertically,  at  a  height  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  with  a  velocity  fre- 
quently amounting  to  two  thousand  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  stone  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grit  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  sometimes  it  flies  in  pieces, 
from  the  centrifugal  force  engendered  by 
the  rapid  rotation  ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
results  are  often  fearful.  The  workman 
sits  on  a  stool,  or  "  horse,"  a  few  inches 
distant  from  the  stone,  and  bends  over  it 
during  his  work.  Over  his  mouth  he 
wraps  a  large  handkerchief;  and  as  he 
can  perform  his  work  nearly  as  well  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  light,  he  is  sometimes 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  vivid  cone  of  sparks 
emanating  from  the  steel  while  grinding. 
The  vivid  light  reflected  on  his  pale  face, 
coupled  with  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  looking  at  one  who  will  be  an  old 
man  at  thirty,  and  who  is  being  literally 
"  killed  by  inches,"  while  at  work,  ren- 
ders the  process  such  as  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

The  needle-pointer  takes  fifty  or  a 
hundred  needles,  or  rather  needle- wires, 
in  his  hand  at  once,  and  holds  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  places  the  fingers 
and  palm  of  one  hand  diagonally  over 
those  of  the  other,  and  grasps  the  nee 
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dies  between  them,  all  the  needles  being 
parallel.  The  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
comes  over  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right;  and  the  different  knuckles  and 
joints  are  so  arranged,  that  every  needle 
can  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis,  by 
a  slight  movement  of  the  hand,  without 
any  one  needle  being  allowed  to  roll  over 
the  others.  He  grasps  them  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  wires  (one  end  of  each)  pro- 
ject a  small  distance  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  ;  and  these  ends  he 
applies  to  the  grindstone  in  the  proper 
position  for  grinding  them  down  to  a 
point.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that,  if  the 
wires  were  held  fixedly,  the  ends  would 
merely  be  bevelled  off,  in  the  manner  of 
a  graver,  and  would  not  give  a  symmet- 
rical point;  but,  by  causing  each  wire  to 
rotate  while  actually  in  contact  with  the 
grindstone,  the  pointer  works  equally  on 
all  sides  of  the  wire,  and  brings  the  point 
in  the  axis  of  the  wire.  At  intervals  of 
eveiy  few  seconds,  he  adjusts  the  needles 
to  a  proper  position,  against  a  stone  or 
plate,  and  dips  their  ends  in  a  little  trough 
of  liquid  between  him  and  the  grindstone. 
Each  wire  sends  out  its  own  stream  of 
sparks,  which  ascends  diagonally  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  at  which  the 
workman  is  placed.  So  rapid  are  his 
movements,  that  he  will  point  seventy  or 
a  hundred  needles,  forming  one  hand- 
grasp,  in  half  a  minute  ;  thus  getting 
through  ten  thousand  in  an  hour ! 

The  circumstance  which  renders  this 
operation  so  very  destructive  to  health  is, 
that  the  particles  of  steel,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  wire  by  the  friction  of  the 
stone,  float  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and  are 
then  inhaled  by  the  workman.  The 
entire  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  filled 


with  these  particles.  Benevolent  men 
had  long  sought  for  means  of  obviating 
the  sad  effects  resulting  from  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  at  length  the  Society  of  Arts 
offered  a  premium  for  the  invention  of  any 
piece  of  apparatus  which  should  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  steel  particles  into  the 
mouth  of  the  workman.  A  period  of 
more  than  twenty-one  years  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  contrivances  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Abraham,  having  this  object  in  view, 
were  introduced  to  public  notice  through 
the  medium  of  the  above-named  society  ; 
and  it  is  really  surprising  to  find  how 
utterly  useless  have  been  all  the  efforts 
to  draw  the  men  into  the  adoption  of 
improved  plans. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  is  a  screen,  so  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  as  to  shield  the  man  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  grit  and  steel-dust  set 
in  motion  by  his  work.  The  second  is  a 
mouth-guard,  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
such  particles  as  might  reach  his  lips. 
The  mouth-guard  consists  of  a  small 
frame  of  wood,  the  upper  and  lower 
pieces  of  which  are  made  circular  to  fit 
the  lips.  On  this  are  fixed  two  or  three 
layers  of  crape  or  muslin ;  and  it  is 
studded  with  several  small  magnets,  cal- 
culated to  arrest  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  deleterious  matter  before  it  can  reach 
the  crape.  To  the  upper  part  of  this 
wooden  frame  is  attached  a  bent  wire,  to 
which  crape  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  nostrils ;  and  the  whole  is 
fastened  by  two  strings  passing  round  the 
head  and  tying  behind. 

Might  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  con- 
trivances would  be  eagerly  caught  at  by 
the  men  1  Such  would  seem  to  be  rea- 
sonable; for  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
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Abraham  had  no  other  motives  than  those 
of  kindness  for  promulgating  his  inven- 
tions. Yet  has  the  whole  become  a  dead 
letter.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  the  needle-pointers,  as  a  body, 
(of  whom  there  are  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  at  Redditch,)  refuse  to  adopt  these 
arrangements  —  perhaps  that  their  wages 
may  not  be  lowered  by  rendering  the 
work  less  injurious.  Their  earnings  some- 
times amount  to  so  large  a  sum  as  a 
guinea  a-day,  and  are  at  all  times  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  artisans' 
wages.  The  handkerchief,  which  is  tied 
loosely  round  the  mouth  of  the  needle- 
pointer,  is  a  poor  safeguard.  The  steel 
and  gritty  particles  enter  his  lungs  in 
abundance  ;  and  he  is  still,  what  he  has 
ever  been,  a  shortlived  and  ill-conditioned 
man. 

After  being  examined,  when  the  point- 
er has  done  his  portion  of  the  work  to 
them,  the  wires  are  taken  to  the  "  stamp- 
ing-shop," where  the  first  germ  of  an  eye 
is  given  to  each  half  of  every  wire.  The 
stamping-machine  consists  of  a  heavy 
block  of  stone,  supporting  on  its  upper 
surface  a  bed  of  iron ;  and  on  this  bed  is 
placed  the  under-half  of  a  die  or  stamp. 
Above  this  is  suspended  a  hammer  weigh- 
ing about  thirty  pounds,  which  has  on  its 
lower  surface  the  other  half  of  the  die  or 
impress.  The  hammer  is  governed  by  a 
lever  moved  by  the  foot,  so  that  it  can 
be  brought  down  exactly  on  the  iron  bed. 
The  workman,  holding  in  his  hand  sev- 
eral wires,  drops  one  at  a  time  on  the 
bed-iron  of  the  machine,  adjusts  it  to  the 
die,  brings  down  the  upper  die  upon  it  by 
the  action  of  the  foot,  and  allows  it  to  fall 
into  a  little  dish  when  done.  This  he 
does  with  such  rapidity  that  one  stamper 


can  stamp  four  thousand  wires,  equivalent 
to  eight  thousand  needles,  in  an  hour, 
although  he  has  to  adjust  each  needle 
separately  to  the  die.  To  this  process 
succeeds  another,  in  which  the  eye  of 
the  needle  is  pierced  through.  This  is 
effected  by  boys,  each  of  whom  works 
at  a  small  hand-press ;  and  the  operation 
is  at  once  a  minute  and  an  ingenious  one. 

There  are  several  processes  about  this 
stage  which  are  effected  by  boys ;  groups 
of  little  incipient  workmen  being  distrib- 
uted here  and  there,  each  group  under 
the  direction  of  an  older  hand.  Some 
have  hairy  caps  on,  some  cloth  caps, 
some  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  workman's 
paper  cap ;  here  is  one  with  a  pinafore, 
there  another,  who  thinks  he  is  man 
enough  to  wear  an  apron;  some  have 
eyes  as  sharp  as  the  needles  which  they 
are  piercing,  while  others  look  as  if  they 
would  rather  be  playing  at  marbles,  or  at 
"hop  scotch,"  than  piercing  needles  at 
all ;  in  short,  they  are  true  boys,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  as  fond  of  fun  as  any  other 
boys.  Their  earnings  are  from  two  shil- 
lings per  week  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  work  at  which 
they  are  placed,  and  their  skill  in  execut- 
ing it. 

The  needles  having  been  pointed,  eyed, 
cut  apart,  straightened,  hardened,  tem- 
pered, hammer-straightened,  &c.,  they  are 
taken  to  a  machinist  for  the  purpose  of 
being  rubbed.  The  object  of  this  process 
is,  to  rub  the  needles  one  against  another 
for  a  very  long  period,  till  the  surfaces  of 
all  have  become  perfectly  smooth,  clean, 
and  true.  This  is  effected  in  a  curious 
manner.  A  strip  of  very  thick  canvass  is 
laid  out  open  on  a  bench,  and  on  this  a 
large  heap  of  needles,  amounting  to  per 
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haps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  is  laid, 
all  the  needles  being  parallel  one  with 
another,  and  with  the  length  of  the  cloth. 
The  needles  are  then  slightly  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  emery  and  oil,  and  tied  up 
tightly  in  the  canvass,  the  whole  forming 
a  compact  roll  about  two  feet  long  and 
two  inches  in  thickness.  Twenty-four 
rolls  of  needles  being  thus  prepared,  com- 
prising probably  six  hundred  thousand 
needles  in  all,  they  are  placed  under  the 
rubbers  of  the  scouring  machines,  two 
rolls  to  each  machine.  A  steam-engine 
then  gives  to  the  rubbers,  by  connected 
mechanism,  a  reciprocating,  or  backward 
and  forward  motion,  pressing  heavily  on 
the  rolls  of  needles,  and  causing  all  the 
needles  of  each  bundle  to  roll  one  over 
another. 

By  this  action  an  intense  degree  of 
friction  is  exerted  among  the  needles, 
whereby  each  one  is  rubbed  smooth  by 
those  which  surround  it.  For  eight  hours 
uninterruptedly  this  rubbing  or  scouring 
is  carried  on;  after  which,  the  needles 
are  taken  out,  washed  in  suds,  placed  in 
new  pieces  of  canvass,  touched  with  a 
new  portion  of  emery  and  oil,  and  sub- 
jected to  another  eight  hours'  friction. 
Again  and  again  is  this  repeated,  inso- 
much that,  for  the'  very  finest  needles,  the 
process  is  performed  five  or  six  times 
over,  each  time  during  eight  hours'  con- 
tinuance. ^ 

Again  we  accompany  the  needles  to 
another  part  of  the  factory,  being  that 
which  is  technically  termed  the  "  bright- 
shop,"  in  which  many  processes  are  car- 
ried on  in  reference  to  the  finishing  of 
the  needles.  The  needles  are  examined 
after  being  scoured,  and  are  placed  in  a 
small  tin  tray,  where>  by  shaking  and 


vibrating  in  a  curious  manner,  they  are 
all  brought  into  parallel  arrangement. 
From  thence  they  are  removed  into  flat 
paper  trays,  in  long  rows  or  heaps,  and 
passed  on  to  the  "  header,"  generally  a 
little  girl,  whose  office  is  to  turn  all  the 
heads  one  way  and  all  the  points  the 
other.  This  is  one  among  the  many 
simple  but  curious  processes  involved  in 
this  very  curious  manufacture,  which  sur- 
prise us  by  the  rapidity  and  neatness  of 
execution.  The  girl  sits  with  her  face 
towards  the  window,  and  has  the  needles 
ranged  in  a  row  or  layer  before  her,  the 
needles  being  parallel  with  the  window. 
She  draws  out  laterally  to  the  right 
those  which  have  their  eyes  on  the  right 
hand,  into  one  heap ;  and  to  the  left  those 
which  have  their  eyes  in  that  direction, 
in  another. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  needles  are 
examined,  one  by  one,  to  remove  those 
which  have  been  broken  or  injured  in 
the  long  process  of  scouring ;  for  it  some- 
times happens  that  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  thousand,  out  of  fifty  thousand,  are 
spoiled  during  this  operation.  Most  ladies 
are  conversant  with  the  merits  of  "  drilled- 
eyed  needles,"  warranted  "not  to  cut 
the  thread."  These  are  produced  by  a 
modern  improvement,  whereby  the  eye, 
produced  by  the  stamping  and  piercing 
processes  before  described,  is  drilled  with 
a  very  fine  instrument,  by  which  its  mar- 
gin becomes  as  perfectly  smooth  and 
brilliant  as  any  other  part  of  the  needle. 
To  efiect  this,  the  needle  is  first  "blued," 
that  is,  the  head  is  heated  so  as  to  give  it 
the  proper  temper  for  working.  Then 
the  eye  is  "counter-sunk,"  which  con- 
sists in  bevelling  off  the  eye  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  triangular  drill,  so  that  there  may 
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be  no  sharp  edge  between  the  eye  itself 
and  the  cylindrical  shaft  of  the  needle. 
Next  comes  the  drilling.  Seated  at  a 
long  bench  are  a  number  of  men  and 
boys,  with  small  drills  working  horizon- 
tally with  great  rapidity.  The  workman 
takes  up  a  few  needles  between  the  finr 
ger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  spreads 
them  out  like  a  fan,  with  the  eyes  upper- 
most, brings  them  one  at  a  time  opposite 
the  point  of  the  drill,  governs  the  handle 
or  lever  of  the  drill  with  his  right  hand, 
and  drills  the  eye,  which  is  equivalent  to 
making  it  circular,  even,  smooth,  and 
polished.  He  shifts  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger round,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  needles 
•MI  succession  under  the  action  of  the  drill ; 
and  he  thus  gets  through  his  work  with 
much  rapidity.  The  preparation  of  the 
drills,  which  are  small  wires  of  polished 
steel,  three  or  four  inches  long,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  nicety,  and  on  it  depends 
much  of  that  beauty  of  production  which 
constitutes  the  pride  of  a  modern  needle* 
manufacturer. 

We  next  pass  into  a  large  room,  where 
a  multitude  of  little  wheels  are  revolving 
with  great  rapidity,  some  intended  for 
what  is  termed  grinding  the  needles,  and 
some  for  polishing.  The  men  are  seated 
on  low  stools,  each  in  front  of  a  revoiving 
wheel,  which  is  at  a  height  of  perhaps 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  All  the  wheels 
are  connected  by  straps  and  bands  with  a 
steam-engine  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
factory.  A  constant  humming  noise  is 
heard  in  the  room,  arising  from  the  great 
rapidity  of  revolution  among  a  number  of 
wheels  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  ear 
to  detect  a  difference  of  tone  or  pitch 
among  the  associated  sounds,  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  rate  of  movement.  The 


grind  ing- wheels  are  very  small,  not  above 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are 
made  of  gritstone,  and  are  attached  to  a 
horizontal  axis.  The  grinding  here  al- 
luded to  is  not  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, relating  to  the  points  of  the  nee- 
dles, but  has  reference  simply  to  the 
heads,  which  have  not  yet  had  a  rounded 
form  given  to  them.  The  workman  takes 
up  a  layer  or  row  of  needles  between  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  of  the  two  hands,  and 
applies  the  heads  to  the  stones  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  grind  down  any  small  as- 
perities on  the  surface.  As  the  small 
grindstones  are  revolving  three  thousand 
times  in  a  minute,  it  is  plain  that  the  steel 
may  soon  be  sufficiently  worn  away  by  a 
slight  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
stone. 

The  grinders  and  the  polishers  sit  near 
together,  so  that  the  latter  take  up  the 
series  of  operations  as  soon  as  the  for- 
mer have  finished.  The  polishing- wheels 
consist  of  wood  coated  with  buff  leather, 
whose  surface  is  slightly  touched  with 
polishing  paste.  Against  these  wheels 
the  polishers  hold  the  needles,  applying 
every  part  of  the  cylindrical  surface  in 
succession;  first  holding  them  by  the 
pointed  end,  and  then  by  the  eye  end. 
About  a  thousand  an  hour  can  thus  be 
polished  by  each  man  ;  and,  when  they 
leave  his  hands,  the  needles  are  finished. 
A  magnified  representation  of  the  eye  in 
different  states  will  assist  these  details. 

We  have  still  to  see  the  needles  pa- 
pered. In  one  of  the  rooms  a  number  of 
females  are  cutting  the  papers,  separating 
the  needles  into  groups  of  twenty-five 
each,  and  folding  them  in  the  neat  oblong 
form,  so  well  known  to  all  the  users  of  a 
"paper  of  needles."  So  expert  does 
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practice  render  the  work  women,  that  each 
one  can  count  and  paper  three  thousand 
needles  in  an  hour.  The  papered  nee- 
dles then  pass  into  another  room,  where 
boys  paste  on  the  smart-looking  labels 
which  deck  every  paper  of  needles. 
Even  here  there  are  sundry  little  contri- 
vances, for  expediting  the  process,  which 
would  scarcely  be  looked  for  by  com- 
mon observers.  When  the  papers  have 
been  dried  on  an  iron  frame,  in  a  warm 
room,  they  are  packed  into  bundles  of 
.  twenty  papers  each ;  which  are  further 
packed  in  small  parcels  containing  ten, 
twenty  or  fifty  thousand  needles,  enclosed, 
if  for  exportation,  in  soldered  tin  cases. 
As  a  neans  of  judging  the  bulk  of  the 
,  we  may  state  that  ten  thousand 


"  sixes "  form  a  packet  about  six  inches 
long,  three  and  a  half  wide,  and  under 
two  in  thickness. 

Thus  have  we  followed  the  manufac- 
ture to  its  close.  None  but  the  finest 
needles  undergo  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cesses enumerated  ;  but  we  have  wished 
to  give  them,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the 
complexity  of  the  manufacture  of  an  arti- 
cle apparently  so  humble.  The  arrange- 
ments of  a  single  factory,  as  to  apparatus, 
&c.,  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  fine  needles  per 
annum.  As  to  the  whole  quantity  made 
in  the  Redditch  factories,  and  in  the 
houses  of  the  workmen  in  the  vicinity,  it 
has  been  estimated  at  so  high  a  number 
as  seventy  millions  per  week  1 


The  Irishman  and  his  Pig, 


I  HE  Irishman  and  his  pig  are  a  good  joke 
all  the  world  over.  Yet  why  a  joke  ? 
Something  good  may  be  said  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  Let  us  see. 


I  shall  not  undertake  to  run  over  the 
long  list  of  the  Irishman's  good  qualities  ; 
but  he  certainly  has  many.  Who,  for 
instance,  has  not  been  struck  with  the 
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natural  eloquence  of  these  people  ?  We 
need  not  go  to  Grattan,  Curran,  or  Burke, 
for  specimens  of  this  gift  of  genius.  The 
rudest  Irish  laborer  among  us  seems  to 
be  endowed  with  it.  If  an  Irishman 
really  sets  about  persuading  you  of  a 
thing,  he  seldom  fails  of  his  object,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  to  prove  that  black  is 
white.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  an  Irish- 
man can  embellish  tlie  most  naked  idea, 
and  amplify  the  commonest  topic.  There 
is  a  picture  of  a  beggar,  belonging  to  the 
Athenaeum  of  Boston,  painted  by  an  artist 
of  New  York.  It  is  the  portrait  of  an 
Irishman,  who  presented  himself  one  day 
at  the  artist's  door,  and  begged  for  alms. 
44  Walk  in,"  said  the  painter,  "  and  tell 
me  your  name."  "  My  name,  sir,"  said 
the  beggar,  "  is  Patrick  M'Gruger,  and 
it's  true  what  I  tell  ye,"  "  But,"  said 
the  artist,  "  why  don't  you  go  to  work, 
instead  of  begging  about  the  streets  in  this 
fashion  ?  "  "  Why  don't  I  go  to  work, 
your  honor?  and  it's  that  ye'd  like  to 
know !  When  ye're  threescore  years 
and  ten,  like  myself,  ye'll  be  more 
ready  to  answer  such  a  question  than 
to  ask  it."  "  Well,  well,  my  good  fel- 
low," said  the  artist,  "  you  can  at  least 
sit  down  and  let  me  paint  your  portrait." 
"  Is  it  my  handsome  portrait  you're  want- 
ing? and  do  you  wish  me  to  sit  down 
there  and  let  you  paint  it  ?  Faith,  that's 
a  thing  I  can  do,  though  I  was  not  brought 
up  to  it.  The  time  has  been,  your  honor, 
when  Patrick  M'Gruger  could  do  better 
than  sit  for  the  portrait  of  a  beggar.  But 
I  must  do  what  I  may ;  for  these  old 
limbs  ask  to  be  fed  though  they  refuse  to 
work." 

The  author  of  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  irish  Life  "  furnishes  us  with  a  ficti- 


tious, but  characteristic  specimen  of  this 
natural  eloquence  of  the  common  people, 
in  a  poor  woman  who  mourns  at  a  wake 
over  the  dead  body  of  her  patron,  God- 
man  Lee.  She  was  seated  on  the  floor, 
her  eyes  closed,  her  hands  clasped  round 
her  knees,  while  in  a  low  and  mournful 
tone  she  spoke  as  follows :  — 

"  Kind  and  gentle  were  you,  and  lived 
through  sorrow  and  tears,  frost  and  snow, 
with  an  open  house  and  an  open  heart. 
The  sun  of  heaven  shone  on  you,  and 
you  reflected  its  warmth  on  others.  The 
flower  of  the  valley  saw  and  loved  you  ; 
and,  though  she  is  of  a  strange  country, 
you  taught  her  to  love  the  green  and  weep- 
ing island,  to  dry  the  widow's  tears,  to 
feed  the  orphan,  to  clothe  the  naked.  O, 
why  did  you  die,  and  leave  behind  you 
all  the  good  things  of  life  ?  and,  above  all, 
the  beautiful  boy  who  will  be  the  oak  of 
the  forest  yet?  O,  the  justest  and  the 
mildest  were  you  of  the  country's  side ! 
and  while  grass  grows,  and  waters  run, 
we  will  mourn  for  Godman  Lee.  The 
beggar  walked  from  his  door  with  a  full 
sack ;  and  he  turned  wormwood  into 
sweetness  with  his  smile.  But  now  his 
wife  is  desolate,  and  his  full  and  plenti- 
ful home  has  no  master." 

The  wit  of  the  Irish  is  no  less  natural 
and  striking  than  their  eloquence.  That 
very  transposition  of  ideas  which  some- 
times produces  a  bull  or  blunder,  not 
unfrequently  startles  us  as  if  with  the 
scintillations  of  humor.  "  What  are  you 
doing  there  ? "  said  one  Irishman  to 
another,  who  was  digging  away  the  dirt 
before  a  cellar-window.  "I'm  going  to 
open  this  window,"  said  Patrick,  "  to  let 
the  dark  out  of  the  cellar."  A  few  years 
ago,  as  several  persons  were  standing  on 
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a  wharf  at  Liverpool,  one  of  them  slipped 
into  the  dock.  The  first  individual  to 
move  for  the  relief  of  the  drowning  man 
was  an  Irishman,  who  plunged  into  the 
water,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  res- 
cued the  person  from  the  waves.  When 
the  man  had  at  length  recovered  from 
his  ducking,  he  took  some  change  out 
of  his  pocket,  and,  selecting  a  sixpence, 
handed  it  to  the  Irishman  who  had  saved 
his  life.  The  latter  looked  an  instant  at 
the  sixpence  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
then  slowly  measured  the  individual,  with 
his  eye,  whom  he  had  rescued ;  and, 
observing  that  he  was  a  very  thin  and 
small  man,  he  put  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  and  turned  on  his  heel,  saying, 
significantly,  "  It's  enough  !  " 

But  the  recollection  of  my  readers  will 
readily  furnish  them  with  abundant  speci- 
mens of  Irish  wit,  far  less  questionable 
than  these.  .  Wit  is,  in  fact,  the  whole 
stock  in  trade  of  one  half  the  Irish  nation  ; 
and  though  it  often  leaves  them  destitute 
of  a  dinner,  it  seldom  fails  to  make  even 
destitution  and  want  the  occasion  of  its 
merry  sallies. 

It  is  perhaps  this  playfulness  of  fancy 
that  is  partly  the  source  of  that  cheerful- 
ness which  forms  a  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  people.  "  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  an  in- 
junction literally  construed  and  implicitly 
obeyed.  Cheerfulness  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  so  natural  to  the  Irish,  as  hardly  to  pos- 
sess the  self-denying  ingredients  of  virtue. 
Not  even  poverty,  want,  or  oppression, 
can  wholly  shut  out  the  genial  light  of 
cheerfulness  from  an  Irishman's  cabin. 
If  it  come  not  in  at  the  door  or  the  win- 
dow, fancy  will  strike  out  the  spark,  hope 
cherish  it,  wit  blow  it  into  a  blaze. 


There  is  something  even  pathetic  in 
the  instances  that  are  related  of  Irish  wit 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  destitution.  A  recent  traveller  in 
Ireland  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
went  to  an  Irish  cabin,  where  he  found  a 
peasant  and  his  numerous  family  crowded 
into  the  only  room  in  the  building,  which 
was  scarcely  more  than  twelve  feet 
square.  In  one  corner  lay  a  pig ;  it  being 
the  custom  among  these  poor  people  to 
fatten  one  of  these  animals  every  six 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their 
rent.  The  traveller  describes  the  hut  as 
exhibiting  the  most  naked  scene  of  relent- 
less poverty  that  could  be  imagined.  The 
gaunt  form  of  the  peasant,  the  sunken 
cheek  of  the  wife,  the  pallid  countenances 
of  the  children,  all  showed  that  the  cra- 
ving wants  of  nature  were  but  half  sup- 
plied. But  the  pig  presented  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  to  this  general  aspect  of  want 
and  woe.  There  it  lay  luxuriously  im- 
bedded in  aristocratic  straw,  sleek,  round, 
and  pampered.  As  the  stranger  entered 
the  hut,  it  did  not  even  condescend  to 
rise,  but  seemed  to  imitate,  by  a  delicate 
and  affected  grunt,  the  sentiment  of  the 
fat  lady  in  the  play,  "  Don't  be  rude,  for 
really  my  nerves  won't  bear  it !  "  The 
stranger  felt  his  heart  touched  at  this 
scene  ;  for  it  seemed  to  show  that,  day  by 
day,  the  food  which  the  peasant  and  his 
children  needed  was  doled  out  to  this 
pampered  animal,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  and  thus  insure  a  shel- 
ter for  the  family.  At  length  he  said  to 
the  Irishman,  "  Pray,  why  do  you  keep 
this  creature  in  the  house  ;  would  not  he 
do  as  well  out  of  doors  ?  "  "  Sure,"  said 
the  peasant,  with  a  smile,  "  your,  honor 
would  not  turn  out  the  gintlcman  what 
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pays  the  Tint.1'  Thus  it  is  that  the  Irish- 
man's cheerfulness  is  made  to  solace  his 
poverty ;  thus  it  is  that  the  diamond  can 
illuminate  the  darkness  ;  that  the  playful 
light  of  a  heavenly  virtue  may  be  drawn 
down  to  earth,  even  by  the  iron  of  which 
misery  forges  its  fetters. 

So  much  for  the  owner ;  now  for  the 
pig  itself.  He  may  seem  a  stupid  fellow  ; 
but  he  may  be  taught  to  follow  his  mas- 
ter, to  hunt  like  a  pointer,  and  do  vari- 
ous other  tricks,  which  justly  bestow 
upon  him  the  title  of  "  Tobias,  the  learned 
pig."  But  it  is  in  his  relation  to  his 
master  that  this  beast  acquires  a  peculiar 


interest.  We  see  him,  in  Ireland,  partak- 
ing of  his  lord's  meal,  eating  of  the  same 
potatoes,  sharing  the  same  shelter,  and 
often  the  same,  or  a  similar  bed  of  straw. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  which 
may  shock  "ears  polite;"  but  what  is 
the  tale  such  things  tell  1  Why,  plainly 
this ;  that  the  pig  is  the  sheet-anchor  of 
life  to  the  cottager  and  his  family,  when 
the  tempest  of  misery  beats  hard  upon 
him  and  them.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  an 
inexpressible  pathos  in  this  view  of  the 
Irishman  and  his  pig  —  a  force  of  moral 
instruction  which  may  well  have  its  in- 
fluence upon  any  mind. 


The  Camel. 


I 


HE  country  most  rich  and  abundant  in 
camels  is,  undoubtedly,  the  province 
of  Nedjed,  in  Arabia,  entitled,  on  that 
account,  Om  el  Bel,  or  Mother  of 
Camels.  It  furnishes  Syria,  Hedjaz,  and 
Yemen  with  camels,  which  in  those  coun- 


tries become  worth  double  the  price  ori- 
ginally paid  for  them  in  Nedjed.  The 
Turkmans  and  Kourds  of  Anatolia  pur- 
chase yearly  from  8000  to  10,000  camels 
in  the  Syrian  deserts,  of  which  the  greater 
number  are  brought  there  from  Nedjed. 
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But  it  is  the  camel  of  Oman  which  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  songs  of  Arabia  as  the  fleet- 
est and  most  beautiful;  and,  in  fact,  the 
legs  of  the  Oman  camels  are  more  slender 
and  straight,  their  eyes  more  prominent 
and  sparkling,  and  their  whole  appearance 
denotes  them  of  higher  lineage,  than  the 
ordinary  breeds  of  this  animal.  In  moun- 
tainous countries  camels  are  scarce,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  impression  that 
t  camels  are  not  capable  of  ascending  hills  ; 
for,  provided  they  are  rough,  they  can 
ascend  the  steepest  and  most  rugged  paths 
with  as  much  facility  as  mules.  The 
feet  are  large  and  spreading,  and  covered 
at  the  lower  part  with  a  rough,  flexible 
skin.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that 
the  camel  delights  in  sandy  ground.  It 
is  true  that  he  crosses  it  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  any  other  animal ;  but  wher- 
ever the  sands  are  deep,  the  weight  of 
himself  and  his  load  makes  his  feet  sink 
into  the  sand  at  every  step,  and  he  groans 
and  often  sinks  under  his  burden.  Hence 
the  skeletons  of  camels  are  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers  where  the  sands  are 
the  deepest.  The  soil  best  adapted  to 
their  feet,  and  which  they  traverse  with 
the  most  facility,  is  that  of  which  the 
desert  is  usually  composed  —  a  dry  and 
hard,  but  fine,  gravelly  plain. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  the  camel  is  al- 
ways barren.  If  the  birth  of  a  camel,  as 
is  often  the  case,  happens  on  a  journey, 
the  Bedouin  receives  it  in  his  arms,  and 
places  it  for  a  few  hours  on  the  back 
of  its  mother.  But  at  the  first  halting- 
place  the  little  stranger  is  put  down 
to  receive  the  parent's  caresses,  and 
always  after,  it  continues  to  follow  her 
footsteps  unassisted.  -At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year,  the  young  camels 


are  weaned  ;  in  the  fourth  year,  they 
begin  to  breed. 

Accustomed  even  from  its  birth  to  long 
and  toilsome  journeys,  little  training  is  ne- 
cessary, beyond  proportioning  the  weight 
to  its  tender  age,  to  inure  them  to  the 
carrying  of  burdens  ;  and  they  voluntarily 
kneel  when  about  to  be  loaded  for  a 
journey  —  a  position  which  their  great 
height  renders  necessary.  Kneeling  is 
their  natural  state  of  rest ;  but,  when  heav- 
ily laden,  on  flinty  or  stony  ground,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  pain. 

The  distinction  between  the  camel  and 
the  dromedary  is,  not  that  the  former  has 
two  humps  and  the  latter  but  one,  as  very 
frequently  has  been  stated,  and  very 
generally  believed.  Both  have  but  one 
hump,  and  the  dromedary  is  distinguished 
from  the  camel  only  by  its  higher  breed 
and  finer  qualities  —  as  the  high  blood 
race-horse  is  distinguished  from  the  cart- 
horse. 

The  first  thing  about  which  an  Arab 
is  solicitous,  on  commencing  a  long  jour- 
ney, is  the  state  of  his  camel's  hump. 
If  this  is  in  good  condition,  he  knows 
that  the  animal  is  in  a  state  to  endure 
much  fatigue  on  a  moderate  allowance 
of  food,  believing  that,  according  to  the 
Arabic  saying,  "  the  camel  feeds  on  its 
own  hump." 

The  great  length  of  the  camel's  neck 
enables  the  animal,  without  stopping,  to 
nip  the  thorny  shrubs  which  every  where 
abound  on  the  desert ;  and  although  the 
spines  on  some  are  sufficiently  formidable 
to  pierce  a  thick  shoe,  the  cartilaginous 
formation  of  their  mouth  enables  them  to 
feed  without  difficulty.  The  Bedouin, 
also,  when  walking,  devotes  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  time  to  collecting,  and 
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feeding  his  camel  with,  the  succulent 
plants  and  herbs  which  cross  his  path. 
These,  on  a  journey,  with  a  few  handfuls 
of  dates  or  beans,  form  its  ordinary  food  ; 
but,  while  encamped,  he  is  fed  on  the 
green  stalk  of  the  jowree,  and  the  leaves 
and  tender  branches  of  the  tamarisk, 
heaped  on  circular  mats,  and  placed 
before  the  camel,  who  kneels  while  he  is 
partaking  of  them.  In  Southern  Arabia 
they  are  fed  on  salt  and  even  fresh  fish. 

During  a  journey,  it  is  customary  to 
halt  about  four  o'clock,  remove  the  loads, 
and  permit  the  camels  to  graze  around  : 
if  the  Arabs  are  desirous  of  preventing 
them  from  straying  too  far,  they  tie  their 
fore  legs  together,  or  bind  the  fetlock  to 
the  upper  joint  by  a  cord.  The  head 
is  never  secured,  excepting  whilst  travel- 
ling, when  the  Arabs  unite  them  in  single 
file,  by  fastening  the  head  of  one  to  the 
tail  of  his  predecessor.  Towards  evening 
they  are  called  in  for  their  evening  meal, 
and  placed,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  round 
the  baggage.  They  do  not  browse  after 
dark,  and  seldom  attempt  to  rise,  but  con- 
tinue to  chew  the  cud  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, they  usually  plant  their  hind-quar- 
ters to  the  wind. 

Notwithstanding  its  patience  and  other 
admirable  qualities,  the  camel  is  gifted 
with  but  little  sagacity ;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  be  capable  of  forming  any  strong  attach- 
ment to  its  master,  although  it  frequently 
does  so  to  one  of  its  own  kind  with  which 
it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  travel. 
In  protracted  desert  journeys,  the  camel 
appears  fully  sensible  that  his  safety  con- 
sists in  keeping  close  to  the  caravan,  for, 
if  detained  behind,  he  never  ceases  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  regain  it 
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It  is  a  pity  to  contradict  the  pleasing 
picture  which  Ali  Bey  draws  of  the  peace- 
ful  dispositions  of  camels  ;  but  the  truth 
must  be  told,  which  is,  that  they  are 
amona:  the  most  ouarrelsome  beasts  in 
existence.  After  the  hardest  day's  jour- 
ney, no  sooner  is  the  baggage  removed 
than  the  attention  of  the  driver  is  required 
to  keep  them  from  fighting,  as  they  are 
prone  to  give  the  most  ferocious  bites 
and  to  lacerate  each  other's  ears. 

If  a  camel  happens  to  break  a  leg,  it 
is  immediately  killed,  as  such  a  fracture 
is  deemed  incurable.  The  camel  is  laden 
as  it  kneels,  and,  although  the  load  is  often 
laid  on  recent  wounds  and  sores,  no  de- 
gree of  pain  or  want  ever  induces  the 
generous  animal  to  refuse  the  load,  or 
attempt  to  cast  it  off.  But  it  cannot  be 
forced  to  rise,  if,  from  hunger  or  exces- 
sive fatigue,  its  strength  has  failed  ;  it  will 
not  then  do  this,  even  without  the  load. 
Under  such  circumstances,  camels  are 
abandoned  to  their  fate. 

When  death  approaches  the  poor  soli- 
tary, vultures  and  other  rapacious  birds, 
which  espy  or  scent  their  prey  at  an  in- 
credible distance,  assemble  in  flocks,  and, 
darting  upon  the  body,  commence  their 
repast  even  before  life  is  extinct  The 
traveller  continually  sees  remains  of  this 
faithful  servant  of  man,  exhibiting  some- 
times the  perfect  skeleton,  covered  with 
a  shrunk,  shrivelled  hide,  sometimes  the 
bones  only,  altogether  deprived  of  flesh, 
and  bleached  to  dazzling  whiteness  by 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  desert  sun. 


PROVERB.  —  Every  fool  can  find  faults 
that  a  great  many  wise  men  cannot 
mend. 
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THE    COOLIES    OF   HINDOSTAN. 


The  Coolies  of  Hindostan, 


AMONG  the  various  tribes  which  people 
Hindostan,  the  Coolies,  or  Kholies, 
may  deserve  a  particular  notice.  They 
occupy  the  Ghauts,  or  mountain 
passes  of  Western  India,  as  far  south  as 
Bombay,  and  even  somewhat  farther. 
Their  neighbors  to  the  northward  are  the 
Bheels.  They  are  almost  as  wild  a  race, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  predatory 
habits :  yet,  when  trusted,  they  are  faith- 
ful servants;  and  Bishop  Heber  states 
that,  in  Guzerat,  they  and  the  Bheels  are 
uniformly  preferred  for  the  service  of  the 
police,  and  as  denodns  to  gentlemen's 
houses  and  gardens.  When  thus  em- 
ployed, they  are  called  sepoys. 

As  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Coolies,  they  often 
display  much  industry.  They  live  under 
their  own  thekoors,  or  heads  of  the  vil- 
lage, whose  authority  is  generally  will- 


ingly acknowledged  ;  but  when  it  suite 
their  interest,  they  pay  little  respect  to  the 
laws,  and  their  turbulent  and  predatory 
disposition  is  only  kept  in  check  by  an 
armed  force.  Hence  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Guzerat,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
more  expensive  than  any  other  part  of 
their  Indian  empire.  The  civil  officers 
of  the  government  were  obliged  to  reside 
in  the  towns  for  protection ;  and  the  roads 
were  at  all  times  insecure,  in  consequence 
of  foraging  and  plundering  excursions. 
These  lawless  bands  displayed  great  ac- 
tivity and  courage,  and  showed  far  less 
wanton  cruelty  in  their  treatment  of  pris- 
oners than  other  tribes  who  were  as  con- 
stantly engaged  in  acts  of  rapine.  The 
following  is  Heber's  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  dress  of  the  general  popu- 
lation: •  "They  are  hardy,  stout  men, 
particularly  those  of  the  Catteywar  and 
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Cutch  districts.  Their  usual  dress  is  a 
petticoat  round  the  waist,  like  that  of  the 
Bheels,  and  a  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round 
their  head  and  shoulders,  which,  when 
they  wish  to  be  smart,  they  gather  up  into 
a  very  large  white  turban.  In  cold  weath- 
er, or  when  dressed,  they  add  a  quilted  cot- 
ton kirtle,  over  which  they  wear  a  shirt 
of  mail,  with  braces  and  gauntlets,  and 
never  consider  themselves  as  fit  to  go 
abroad  without  a  sword,  buckler,  and  bow 
and  arrows,  to  which  their  horsemen  add 
a  long  spear  and  battle-axe.  The  cotton 
lebada  is  generally  stained  and  iron- 
moulded  by  the  mail  shirt ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  these  marks,  being  tokens 
of  their  martial  occupation,  are  reckoned 
honorable,  insomuch  that  their  young 
warriors  often  counterfeit  them  with  oil 
or  soot,  and  do  their  best  to  get  rid,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  the  whiteness  of  a 
new  dress. 

"  In  other  respects  they  are  fond  of 
finery :  their  shields  are  often  very  hand- 
some, with  silver  bosses,  and  composed  of 
rhinoceros  hide  ;  their  battle-axes  are  rich- 
ly inlaid,  and  their  spears  surrounded  with 
many  successive  rings  of  silver.  Their 
bows  are  like  those  of  the  Bheels,  but 
stronger  and  in  better  order;  and  their 
arrows  are  carried  in  a  quiver  of  red  and 
embroidered  leather.  In  their  marauding 
expeditions  they  often  use  great  secrecy, 
collecting  in  the  night  at  the  will  of  some 
popular  chieftain,  communicated  generally 
by  the  circulation  of  a  certain  token  known 
only  to  those  concerned,  like  the  fiery 
cross  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  They 
frequently  leave  their  families  in  complete 
ignorance  as  to  where  or  why  they  are 
going ;  and  the  only  way  in  which,  should 
one  of  their  number  fall  in  battle  the  sur- 


vivors communicate  his  loss  to  his  widow, 
or  parents,  is  by  throwing  before  his  door 
some  sprigs  of  the  peepul,  plucked  and 
disposed  in  a  particular  form." 


Confessions  of  a  Medicine-Chest 

[Continued  from  vol.  x.  p.  341.] 
CHAPTER   II. 

»N  the  1st  of  October  last,  Mrs.  Smith, 
with  her  wonted  regularity,  paid  her 
quarterly  visit  to  Dr.  Jones,  the  apoth- 
ecary.    Among  the  bottles   that  she 
took  with  her  to  be  replenished  was  my 
inkstand,  which  came  back  filled  with  the 
viscous  compound  with  which  I  indite  my 
confessions.     A  new  supply  of  plasters 
has  been  consigned  to  my  safe-keeping ; 
and  the   grindstone  has  whirled  merrily 
over  the  blunted  point  of  my  knife.     Thus 
provided  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I  re- 
sume the  thread  of  the  discourse  which 
inability  to  proceed  forced  me  to  leave 
unfinished. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  her  children  were  up 
betimes,  and  breakfast  was  despatched 
with  a  hurry  and  clatter  which  my  mis- 
tress and  myself  alone  understood.  The 
boys  were  then  sent  to  weed  in  the  yard 
till  school-time,  and  the  girls  to  scour 
the  hills  for  her  favorite  herbs  and  roots. 
The  plates  and  dishes  which  had  been 
used  in  the  morning's  meal  were  quickly 
washed  and  put  away  ;  the  andirons  were 
drawn  closer  together,  and  the  cinders 
and  blazing  brands  were  gathered  into  a 
glowing  pile  between  them.  Then  the 
hearth  was  nicely  brushed  ;  the  chairs 
were  dusted  and  placed  in  their  respec- 
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live  stations.  At  last,  when  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  right,  the  watchful  eye  of 
Mrs.  Smith  began  to  hover  less  hurriedly 
round  the  room,  and,  like  the  needle  va- 
cillating from  side  to  side  till  it  settles  at 
the  true  north,  soon  ceased  to  move,  and 
rested  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  There 
was  now  nothing  to  prevent  an  instant 
examination  of  me  and  mine.  The  room 
was  in  order,  the  children  at  school,  and 
the  fire  one  round  heap  of  blazing  embers. 
So  she  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and 
spread  out  a  towel  to  prevent  friction 
between  my  mahogany  veneering  and  the 
table's  cherry  cover.  Then  she  placed 
me  on  the  towel,  and  herself  on  the  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  indulge  the  passion 
which  seemed  to  be  the  corner-stone  of 
her  existence. 

I  now  felt  that  my  life  in  the  world  of 
action  had  fairly  begun.  My  mistress 
was  studying  the  labels  on  my  various 
bottles,  and  was  fixing  in  her  own  mind 
the  doses  she  should  administer  in  the 
different  kinds  and  stages  of  disease. 
This  was  to  make  the  cheek  red  when  it 
was  white ;  this,  to  render  the  skin  white 
when  it  was  black  and  blue.  Here  was 
a  corrective  for  a  sour  stomach,  and  here 
a  pill  for  the  headache.  If  Jimmy  couldn't 
rest  at  night,  there  was  laudanum  to  make 
him  sleepy ;  and  if  Tommy  wasn't  wide 
awake  enough,  why  there  was  salvolat 
to  keep  him  awake.  Next  came  squills 
for  a  sore  throat,  and  candy  for  a  cough ; 
castor-oil  for  one  thing,  and  elixir  pro  for 
another;  calomel  for  fever,  and  pepper- 
mint for  gripe.  In  my  lower  drawer  she 
found  a  large  assortment  of  unguents  and 
outward  applications.  In  a  very  diminu- 
tive red  box  there  was  salve  for  sores, 
and  in  a  neat  little  black  roll  there  was 


court-plaster  for  pustules  and  pimples. 
Then  there  was  a  small  paper  of  alum 
for  canker,  and  a  good-sized  parcel  of 
highly-recommended  catarrh  snuff.  Last, 
though  not  least,  was  a  huge  gallipot,  in 
which  the  whole  class  of  burns  and  bruises 
might  find  relief  and  cure. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Smith  enumerate  the 
uses  and  virtues  of  her  late  purchase, 
muttering  and  ejaculating  in  various  keys 
as  she  proceeded.  At  the  close  of  her 
examination  she  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
overcome  by  her  medicinal  emotions  ;  her 
excited  and  jubilant  feelings,  however, 
displaying  themselves  in  broken  sentences, 
till  at  last  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  have  now  brought  you,  gentle  reader, 
to  the  time  and  scene  of  action.  I  have 
shown  you  how  I  was  bought  and  sold, 
and  carried  to  my  present  abiding-place. 
I  have  been  particular  in  dwelling  upon 
these  points,  in  order  to  give  an  insight 
into  Mrs.  Smith's  peculiarities,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  sphere  to  which  her 
operations  were  confined.  I  have  spoken 
of  her  cupboards  and  shelves,  laden  with 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  fields  and 
hills.  I  have  represented  her  children  as 
gathering  mushrooms  in  the  woods,  and 
the  mother  as  leaping  from  her  wagon  to 
get  a  milkweed  on  the  roadside.  You 
have  seen,  at  my  bidding,  the  boys  hoeing 
the  beds  of  sage  and  sweet  marjoram  in 
the  garden;  and  you  remember  that  I 
mentioned  the  drying  and  simmering  of 
the  many  weeds  that  were  plucked  during 
the  summer  season.  But  now  I  must  leave 
detail,  and  hasten  on  with  rapid  strides 
to  the  crisis  and  conclusion  of  my  story. 
The  occurrences  of  ten  eventful  years 
must  be  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a 
few  short  plasters.  The  dandelion  may 
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take  root  and  flourish,  till  decapitated  by 
the  scissors  of  Mrs.  Smith  ;  but  I  shall 
chronicle  neither  its  rise  nor  its  fall.  The 
artichoke  may  spread  its  prickly  leaves, 
and  deposit  its  ripened  fruit  in  the  basket 
of  my  mistress,  and,  after  it  has  gone 
through  the  various  stages  of  preparation, 
Billy  may  eat  it  and  be  cured  ;  but  I  shall 
mention  not  the  miracle.  The  sun  may 
freckle  Susan  ;  and  the  cold,  chilling  winds 
may  tingle  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the 
frost-bitten  Harriet :  I  care  not  to  tell  how 
this  cosmetic  cleared  the  skin,  or  that  poul- 
tice drew  out  the  inflammation.  Mrs.  Smith 
may  dig  for  roots  and  hunt  for  berries  to 
her  heart's  content ;  no  one  will  be  the 
wiser  for  it.  The  whole  vegetable  crea- 
tion will  germinate,  bud,  and  blossom, 
unnoticed  by  me.  Field,  hill,  and  wood, 
may  pour,  if  they  please,  their  healthful 
flowers  and  their  revivifying  productions  at 
the  feet  of  their  patron  my  mistress,  and 
I'll  not  count  the  sprigs  of  bayberry  or 
even  wonder  whether  the  mushrooms  are 
not  toadstools.  No,  no  !  the  medicine- 
chest  has  its  own  misdeeds  to  unfold,  and 
has  no  inclination  to  shuffle  off  its 
responsibility.  I  shall  not  spare  myself; 
I  must  unburden  my  .conscience ;  for, 
though  I  am  hardly  an  accomplice,  but 
rather  an  unhappy,  unwilling  participa- 
tor in  the  wickedness  of  others,  I  cannot 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul  that 
I  am  wholly  guiltless.  But  I  look  for 
relief  in  making  my  story  public.  I  hope 
for  a  happier  frame  of  mind,  and  a  more 
contented  looking  forward  to  dissolution, 
when  I  shall  have  done  my  best  to  warn 
the  coming  generations. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  my  life  in 
Mrs.  Smith's  house,  nothing  happened  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  more 


than  a  passing  notice.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  villagers,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  apply  to  me  for  relief  in  their 
slight  diseases  and  ailments,  were  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  injudicious  doses  I 
administered.  My  bottles  and  boxes,  it 
is  true,  were  emptied  with  an  alarming- 
rapidity;  but  it  happened,  either  that  one 
dose  was  neutralized  by  another,  or  that 
the  constitutions  of  the  recipients  were 
too  strong  to  yield  at  once.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  the  bottles  of  opium  and  brandy, 
labelled  "  paregoric  "  and  "  laudanum,'' 
were  exhausted  three  times  as  often  as 
the  others.  Magnesia,  for  instance,  the 
mildest  medicine  in  its  action  I  possess, 
has  been  filled  but  twice  in  ten  years ; 
while  the  two  powerful  compounds  just 
mentioned  visited  the  doctor  once  a  quar- 
ter. Of  two  remedies  for  the  same  com- 
plaint, Mrs.  Smith  always  chooses  the 
most  violent  in  its  action  —  the  one  whose 
effects  will  be  visible,  no  matter  what 
those  effects  may  be.  Her  reasoning 
upon  this  point  is  the  reasoning  of  half 
the  students  and  victims  of  medicine. 
"  Why,  bless  you,"  she  would  say  to  her 
son  James,  who  was  studying  physic  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  who  did  not 
seem  to  understand  his  mother's  opera- 
tion,— "  why,  bless  you,  what's  the  use  of 
curing  'em,  without  letting  'em  know  as 
how  it's  you  as  cured  'em  ?  If  they  don't 
feel  it  workin  in  'em,  the  ignorint  hea- 
thin  '11  think  they  got  well  in  the  course 
of  natur  ;  but  if  they  only  feel  it  grindin 
and  beatin  'em  to  a  jelly,  they'll  think  as 
how  it  was  awmost  all  over  with  'em,  and 
if  they  hadn't  taken  it  just  as  they  did, 
they'd  ha'  been  clear  gone  afore  morning. 
He,  he,  he !  I  knows  I  haint  got  any  eye- 
teeth  now,  Jimmy,  but  I  cut  'em  with  a 
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file  when  I  was  two  months  old,  for  all 
that!— he,  he,  he!" 

Such  was  the  philosophy  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  treatment  of  patients,  till  she 
indentured  her  son  to  a  practising  physi- 
cian, in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
At  the  time,  I  lamented  this  event,  as  the 
most  unfortunate  thing  that  could  have 
happened ;  for  I  supposed  he  would  of 
course  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  mother's 
proceedings,  and  become  an  accessory 
to  her  ignorance  and  iniquity.  But  it 
has  turned  out  quite  otherwise. 


It  was  a  little  more  than  three  years 
after  I  made  Mrs.  Smith's  acquaintance, 
that  a  lady  of  the  village  knocked  early 
one  morning  at  our  front  door.  As  it 
was  rather  an  unseasonable  hour  for  a 
neighbor  to  drop  in,  my  mistress,  expect- 
ing a  visitor  on  medicinal  business,  drew 
her  apron  across  her  mouth,  twitched  her 
cap  this  way  and  that,  and,  putting  on  a 
professional  smile,  opened  the  door. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Aumale. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  Family, 


HERE  is  something  wonderful  as  well  as 
pleasing  in  the  history  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  present  king  of  the  French, 
He  is  the  son  of  the  wicked  Duke 


of  Orleans,  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  who  was 
executed  during  the  French  revolution. 
Philippe  was  born  in  1773,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  that  famous  story-teller,  Madame 
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de  Genlis.  During  the  revolution,  he  wan- 
dered about  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  finally  to  this  country.  Here  he 
remained  some  time,  often  in  want  of 
money,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  teach- 
ing French,  and  pulling  teeth. 

After  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  came 
to  Paris.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
hurled  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  Louis 
Philippe,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  good  and  wise  Lafayette,  was  made 
king  of  the  French.  In  this  high  station  he 
still  remains ;  and,  as  it  is  said  he  was  a 
good  schoolmaster  in  his  days  of  adver- 


sity, he  is  a  wise  king  in  his  time  of  pros- 
perity. 

His  family  is  large,  and  is  said  to  pre- 
sent a  model  of  union,  happiness,  and 
peace.  He  had  five  sons ;  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  ;  but, 
in  1842,  he  was  killed  in  jumping  from 
his  carriage,  his  horses  having  taken 
fright.  A  beautiful  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

The  other  sons  are,  Louis,  duke  of 
Nemours,  Francis,  prince  of  Joinville, 
Henry,  duke  of  Aumale,  and  Antoine, 
duke  of  Montpensier. 


Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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HERE  spades  grow  bright,  and  idle  swords 

grow  dull ; 
Where  jails  are  empty,  and  where  barns  are 

full; 
Where  church-paths  are  with  frequent  steps 

outworn, 


And  law-courts  vacant,  silent,  and  forlorn  ; 
Where  idlers  foot  it,  and  where  farmers  ride ; 
Where    age    abounds,    and   youth    is    multi- 
plied ;  — 

Where  these  signs  are,  they  clearly  indicate 
A  happy  people,  and  well-governed  state. 


FALLS    OF    NIAGARA. 


Falls  of  Niagara. 


IT  has  been  often  remarked  that  no  per- 
son is  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  flow- 
ing water.     When  it   glides    quietly 
on  in  a  small  stream,  its  character  is 
that  of  gentleness,  and  it  suggests  only 
ideas  of  sweet  and  tranquil  beauty.     But 
when  it  expands  to  a  greater  width,  and 
its  floods  pour  around  in  a  more  impet- 
uous tide,  it  assumes  an  aspect  of  gran- 
deur, and  stirs  in  the  bosom  the  emotions 
of  sublimity. 

The  beauty  of  running  water  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  .the  river  has  often 
suggested  an  image  illustrative  of  human 
life.  Even  Pliny,  who  wrote  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  compares  a  river  to 
the  progress  of  man.  "  Its  beginnings," 
says  he,  "  are  insignificant,  and  its  infancy 


is  frivolous ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers 
of  a  meadow,  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns 
a  mill.  Gathering  strength  in  its  growth, 
it  becomes  wild  and  impetuous.  Impa- 
tient of  the  restraint  it  meets  with  in  the 
hollows  of  the  mountains,  it  is  restless 
and  fretful,  quick  in  its  turnings,  and 
unsteady  in  its  course.  Now  it  is  a  roar- 
ing cataract,  tearing  up  and  overturning 
whatever  opposes  its  progress,  and  it 
shoots  headlong  down  a  rock;  then  it 
becomes  a  gloomy,  sullen  pool,  buried  in 
the  bottom  of  a  glen.  Recovering  breath 
by  repose,  it  again  dashes  along,  till,  tired 
of  uproar  and  mischief,  it  quits  all  that  it 
has  swept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening 
of  the  valley  strewed  with  the  rejected 
waste.  Now,  quitting  its  retirement,  il 
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comes  abroad  into  the  world,  journey- 
ing with  more  prudence  and  discretion 
througli  cultivated  fields,  yielding  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  winding  round  what 
would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 
It  passes  through  the  populous  cities,  and 
all  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  tenders  its 
services  on  every  side,  and  becomes  the 
support  and  ornament  of  the  country. 
Increased  by  numerous  alliances,  and 
advanced  in  its  course,  it  becomes  grave 
and  stately  in  its  motions,  loves  peace 
and  quiet,  and  in  majestic  silence  rolls  on 
its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  rest  in 
the  vast  abyss." 

Cataracts  or  falls  are  formed  by  the  de- 
scent of  rivers,  over  rocks,  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  level.  That  of  Niagara  is  not  the 
highest  in  the  world,  but  it  is  remarkable 
for  forcing  over,  in  its  mighty  current,  a 
larger  body  of  water  than  any  other.  The 
highest  waterfall  of  Europe  is  that  of  Ga- 
varnie,  in  France,  which  is  1350  feet ;  the 
highest  in  Asia  is  that  of  Garispa,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  1000  feet ;  the  highest  in  Ameri- 
ca is  that  of  Tequendama,  in  New  Gre- 
nada, 580  feet.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are 
but  about  170  feet  in  height ;  but  the  im- 
mense body  of  water  that  rushes,  in  an 
almost  undivided  mass,  down  this  dis- 
tance, produces  upon  the  beholder  the 
most  intense  wonder,  and  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  sublime  objects  to  be  found  in 
the  world. 

Such  is  the  mighty  scale  on  which  this 
cataract  is  constructed,  that  a  person  does 
not  at  first  sight  feel  its  full  grandeur ;  but, 
by  degrees,  it  seems  to  increase  in  size  ; 
its  awful  front  appears  to  rise  higher,  its 
prodigious  volume  to  expand,  and  its 
whole  aspect  to  assume  a  more  fearful 
and  sublime  physiognomy. 


One  characteristic  of  this  great  natural 
wonder  is  its  steadiness.  It  flows  on  and 
on,  with  a  ceaseless,  patient,  unvarying 
tide.  It  pauses  not  to  take  breath ;  it 
goes  on  during  the  still  watches  of  the 
night ;  it  is  at  work  at  sunrise  and  at  sun- 
set. It  does  not  shrink  or  wax  faint  in 
the  drought  of  summer,  nor  does  the 
freshet  of  spring  disturb  its  equable  yet 
sublime  current.  The  chains  of  winter 
cannot  bind  it ;  it  pauses  not  amid  the 
pealing  thunder  or  the  raging  of  the 
equinoctial  tempest;  it  heeds  not  the 
presence  or  absence  of  man  ;  it  takes  no 
note  of  time,  save  that  it 

"  Notches  its  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks  !  " 

Emblem  of  God  and  eternity,  it  rolls 
on,  speaking  only  of  Him  who  made  it 
Nor  is  sublimity  the  only  characteristic 
of  this  greatest  of  waterfalls.  There  are 
traits  of  beauty  which  seem  even  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  its  grandeur.  The 
rainbow,  ever  playing  in  sunshine  over 
its  awful  front,  and  seeming  indifferent 
to  the  boiling  whirlpool  beneath ;  the 
tide  of  many-colored  gems,  into  which 
the  spray  often  seems  converted,  as  it 
plunges  over  the  rocks;  the  heaps  of 
foam,  white  as  wool,  dancing  on  the 
billows  that  rush  away  from  the  foot  of 
the  fall ;  and,  more  than  all,  an  aspect  of 
tranquillity,  of  repose,  which  settles  upon 
the  whole  scene  when  viewed  at  a  little 
distance,  are  all  incidents  which  blend  in 
the  majestic  picture  imprinted  on  the 
memory  by  this  stupendous  yet  lovely 
work  of  nature's  God. 


IROVERB.  —  Speak  well  of  your  friend. 
Of  your  enemy,  say  nothing. 
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Travels  and  Adventures  in  Circassia,  by  Thomas  Trotter. 


[Continued  from  vol.  x.  p.  361.] 


CHAPTER   VI. 


ALTHOUGH  my  travels  in  Circassia  bad 
been  so  far  pleasant,  and  in  a  certain 
manner  successful,  inasmuch  as  I 
found  free  access  to  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  country,  and  a  free 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  it,  I 
had  gained  little  profit  as  far  as  money 
was  concerned.  In  fact,  the  undertaking 
had  been  a  losing  concern.  My  igno- 
rance of  the  manners,  mode  of  life,  do- 
mestic wants,  and  system  of  trade,  which 
distinguish  these  people,  led  me,  as  was 
natural,  into  some  rather  blind  specula- 
tions, in  which  I  had  much  ado  to  "  save 
my  bacon."  In  buying  and  selling,  in 
hunting  up  bargains,  and  looking  out  for 
the  main  chance,  I  was  by  no  means  a 
match  for  the  Armenians,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  Circassia,  and  hold  almost 
all  the  trade  of  the  country  in  their 
hands. 

The  Armenians  live  here  as  the  Jews 
do  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  travel 
about  from  place  to  place  like  Yankee 
pedlers  in  the  Western  States.  Tfcey 
are  an  enterprising  and  ingenious,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  avaricious  race  of 
men,  whom  the  instinct  of  gain  has  scat- 
tered all  over  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Caucasus.  They  have  a  country  of 
their  own ;  yet  so  strong  is  their  love  of 
gold,  that,  with  them,  patriotic  feelings 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  they 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  traffic,  hav- 
ing hardly  an  idea  which  extends  beyond 
it.  Their  very  tombstones  are  decorated 
with  the  emblems  of  their  respective 


mechanical  and  mercantile  crafts ;  and 
the  traveller  may  see  in  their  churches,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
most  curious  paintings,  in  which  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  awaiting  them 
in  the  next  world  are  shadowed  forth  by 
representations  borrowed  from  the  trade 
which  the  deceased  had  exercised  on 
this  side  of  the  grave. 

Were  I  to  believe  all  the  stories  which 
were  told  to  me  by  the  Circassians  and 
Turks  respecting  the  rapacity,  falsehood, 
treachery,  selfishness,  and  inordinate 
greediness,  of  the  Armenians,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  set  them  down  as  a  most 
mean  and  contemptible  race,  destitute  of 
any  estimable  qualities.  But  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  mankind  to  trust  in  the 
description  of  any  man's  character  when 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  The 
Armenian,  in  fact,  is  what  we  should  call 
a  "  smart,  enterprising  man,"  and  of 
course  gets  the  ill  will  of  those  whom  he 
surpasses  by  his  industry,  or  outwits  by 
his  knowledge  and  ingenuity.  The  nation 
of  the  Armenians  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  world  ;  but,  having  been  con- 
stantly vexed  by  wars,  and  invasions  from 
the  surrounding  powers,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  compelled 
to  leave  their  paternal  soil.  Following 
the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, they  have  prospered  in  every  part 
of  the  East,  from  Hungary  to  China. 
They  find  their  way  to  regions  inaccessi- 
ble to  Europeans,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  lofty  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and 
Indus.  Industiious  and  calculating,  they 
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are  at  the  same  time  provident  and  frugal. 
In  their  own  country,  as  well  as  abroad, 
they  generally  live  in  large  families,  under 
the  patriarchal  government  of  the  oldest 
member,  in  a  state  of  happy  concord. 
Their  religion  is  Christian,  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  church,  and,  like  the  Greeks, 
they  allow  their  priests  to  marry. 

In  the  more  remote  and  tranquil  dis- 
tricts of  Circassia,  the  Armenians  were 
living  in  villages,  in  considerable  numbers, 
carrying  on   active  trade,  not  only  with 
the  people  around  them,  but  also  with  the 
Russians.     On  the  frontiers,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve the    Circassians,  they  were   accus- 
tomed to  transmit  intelligence  to  the  Rus- 
sian generals,  informing  them  of    every 
thing  which  took  place  in  the  country. 
This  story,  whether  true  or  not,  brought 
great  odium  upon  them,  and,  in   conse- 
quence, the  Russian  trade  was  formally 
prohibited  by  the  national  council  of  Cir- 
cassia.    This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Armenians,  but  nothing  could  ultimately 
foil   their   ingenuity    and    perseverance ; 
and  the  traffic  which  could  not  be  per- 
formed legally  was  soon  carried  on,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  smuggling,  and  the  Arme- 
nians gained  augmented  profits  to  compen- 
sate them  for  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
contraband  dealing.     These  impediments 
are  considerable,  although  the  Circassians 
have  neither  custom-houses,  nor  revenue 
establishments  of  any  sort,  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  the  Russian   trade.     The 
execution  of  the    law  depends   entirely 
upon  the  feeling  which  prevails  of  its  ne- 
cessity, and  thus  every  man  finds  a  check 
in  his  neighbor,  if  not  in  his  own  con- 
science.    The  chief  article  of  importation 
is  salt,  which,  being   one  of  the   prime 
necessaries  of  life,  must  of  course  always 


command  a  sale,  and  consequently  must 
be  a  source  of  enormous  gain  to  the  smug- 
gler. One  of  the  Armenian  traders  told 
me  in  confidence  (or  rather  I  contrived 
to  worm  the  secret  out  of  him,  by  ques- 
tions, in  a  roundabout  Yankee  style,  with- 
out his  suspecting  what  I  was  after)  that 
he  never  got  less  than  fifteen  dollars  for 
one  by  this  traffic.  "  Really,"  thought  I, 
"this  is  enough  to  make  a  Connecticut 
pedler  jump  out  of  his  skin  !  " 

The  Armenians  undersell  all  other 
traders  in  Circassia,  and  all  my  efforts  at 
shopkeeping  were  unsuccessful,  when  I 
chanced  to  have  one  of  these  people  for  a 
neighbor.  I  should  therefore  hesitate  to 
recommend  any  ordinary  competition  with 
them  to  a  Yankee  in  search  of  his  for- 
tune, unless,  to  make  use  of  a  popular 
expression,  his  eyeteeth  are  pretty  well 
cut.  Yet,  if  I  should  ever  visit  Circassia 
a  second  time,  I  believe  the  demon  of 
money-making  would  tempt  me  to  take 
an  assortment  of  brass  watches,  pewter 
jewelry,  horn-handled  knives,  and  such 
like  Yankee  notions,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  satisfaction  of  driving  one  of  these 
Armenian  sharpers  out  of  the  market. 
As  to  wooden  clocks  and  washing-ma- 
chines, although  we  can  undersell  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  these  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  human  art,  I  would  not 
advise  their  exportation  to  Circassia,  for 
two  reasons.  As  to  the  clocks,  they 
would  be  too  clumsy  for  the  people  to 
run  away  with  them,  when  they  set  their 
houses  on  fire,  and  retreat  at  the  approach 
of  the  Russians  ;  and  the  washing-ma- 
chines would  experience  the  fate  of 
the  warming-pans  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  —  they  might  find  a  use,  but 
more  probably  for  powdering-tub,  or 
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bread-trough,  than  for  the  purposes  of 
bucking. 

During  my  stay  in  the  country,  an 
English  brig,  named  the  Vixen,  made  her 
appearance  off  the  coast,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade.  The  Russian  government,  hav- 
ing claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
had  declared  the  coast  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  sent  a  squadron  to  enforce  this 
declaration.  The  Vixen  was  captured  by 
one  of  the  Russian  ships,  and  condemned. 
The  English  merchant  could  obtain  no 
redress  by  applying  to  his  government, 
for  they  refused  to  interfere.  The  ves- 
sel was  laden  with  salt,  and  the  profits  of 
the  voyage  would  have  been  enormous 
had  she  not  been  molested  ;  but  such  was 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  first  and  last 
attempt  to  open  a  trade  with  Circassia,  in 
favor  of  the  British.  Were  a  free  com- 
merce ever  allowed,  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  internal  wealth  of  the  country  would 
ensue,  for  the  Circassians  have  a  natu- 
ral adaptation  to  trade,  and  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country  are  abundant. 

One  day  a  neighbor  of  mine  paid  me  a 
private  visit,  on  an  affair,  as  he  premised, 
of  great  consequence.  After  taking  me 
aside  into  a  place  where  we  could  be 
neither  seen  nor  heard,  he  put  on  a 
look  of  great  mystery,  cautiously  looked 
about  him,  winked  hard  with  his  left  eye, 
clapped  his  forefinger  to  the  side  of  his 
nose,  and,  when  he  had  excited  my  curi- 
osity to  a  high  pitch,  he  thrust  his  hand 
in  his  bosom  and  drew  out  a  bag,  which 
he  slowly  untied,  and  exposed  to  my  view. 
It  contained  several  lumps  of  a  whitish  ore, 
which  he  assured  me  was  silver.  I  ex- 
amined it,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  more  like  tin.  On  being  questioned 
as  to  where  he  found  it,  he  flatly  refused 


to  tell,  but  informed  me  there  was  a  plenty 
of  it,  "  he  knew  where."  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  induce  him  to  give  me  any 
further  information  as  to  the  spot,  and 
wondered  why  the  man  should  have 
taken  the  pains  to  give  me  such  a  hint  of 
the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  treasure. 
I  subsequently  found  that  he  was  not  sin- 
gular in  this  behavior,  but  that  all  his 
countrymen  have  this  strange  caution  in 
concealing  such  matters.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  veiy  rich  mines 
exist  in  Circassia;  but  the  inhabitants, 
although  they  make  no  secret  as  to  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  yet  studiously  conceal 
from  foreigners  every  thing  that  can  dis- 
close their  locality.  They  have  become 
fully  possessed  by  the  persuasion  that, 
were  other  nations  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  mines,  this  would  operate 
as  an  additional  incitement  to  the  con- 
quest of  their  country.  And,  indeed,  this 
apprehension  is  by  no  means  groundless 
or  unnatural.  It  is  a  fact,  and  the  Circas- 
sians have  not  forgotten  it,  that  the  first 
hostile  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Russians  into  the  Caucasus  was  with  a 
view  of  exploring  and  appropriating  these 
mines. 

The  Circassians  only  require  more 
settled  habits  of  life,  and  a  better  organ- 
ized system  of  government  and  trade,  to 
attain  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  Their  blacksmiths 
and  silversmiths  generally  belong  to  the 
class  of  tocafs,  or  freemen,  but  they  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  among  the  serfs, 
who,  in  such  cases,  share  the  profits  of 
their  industry  with  their  masters.  A  skil- 
ful mechanic  is  regarded  as  a  most  valua- 
ble acquisition,  and  is  remunerated  accord- 
ingly.  Muskets,  pistols,  and  swords,  and. 
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in  fact,  weapons  of  all  sorts,  are  manufac- 
tured by  them  ;  though,  for  the  most  part, 
the  armorers  are  occupied  merely  in  re- 
pairing them.  Steel  is  wrought  here  in 
^reat  perfection,  and  tastefully  inlaid  with 
brass  and  silver. 

My  progress  had  now  brought  me  to 
the  plains  of  the  Kuban,  over  which,  not- 
withstanding the  level  surface  of  the 
country,  my  course  was  uncommonly 
slow,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
feasting  to  which  I  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit by  the  hospitable  Circassians.  It  was 
harvest  time,  which  is  eveiy  where  in  this 
country  a  period  of  merry-making.  It  is 
the  custom  for  every  man,  when  his  corn 
or  millet  is  ready  for  cutting,  to  call  in  his 
neighbors  to  assist  him  in  the  harvest, 
and  to  feast  them  abundantly  while  the 
labor  is  going  on.  This  business  was  in 
full  operation  during  my  journey,  and, 
wherever  I  went,  I  was  compelled  to  par- 
take of  the  good  cheer.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  escape  from  this ;  for  the 
revellers  no  sooner  perceived  our  party 
approaching,  than  a  number  of  them 
instantly  started  off  to  make  prisoners  of 
us,  and  we  were  forced,  in  spite  of  our 
teeth,  appetite  or  no  appetite,  to  join  the 
carousing  groups,  and  sit  down  to  piles  of 
beef,  mutton,  cakes,  and  poultry,  and  to 
quaff  the  capacious  bowls  of  boza  that 
were  set  before  us.  The  Circassians, 
though  habitually  and  by  choice  abste- 
mious on  common  occasions,  never  fail 
to  do  ample  justice  to  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  which  solicit  their  notice  at  such 
times. 

On  taking  leave  of  these  merry  hus- 
bandmen, they  always  went  through  a 
ceremony  which  struck  me  as  pleasing, 
though  somewhat  theatrical.  They  all, 


men  and  women,  seized  their  implements 
of  labor,  and  formed  a  line,  as  we  moved 
off  by  them,  firing  our  rifles  by  way  of 
farewell.  Thev  then  marched  in  regu- 
lar order  into  the  field,  and  fell  to  work, 
singing  in  chorus,  and  keeping  time  and 
step,  with  their  feet  and  sickles.  All  this 
was  within  hearing  of  the  cannon  of  the 
Russian  armies  ;  yet  the  peaceful  occu- 
pations of  agriculture  were  pursued  by 
these  hardy  and  courageous  people  with 
as  much  quiet  confidence  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  war. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Our  Correspondence, 

WE  hope  our   friends  will  pardon  us 
for  not  inserting  the  following  letters 
before.  They  were  crowded  out  by 
others,  which   claimed  precedence 
by  being  previously  received.   We  should 
like  Carolus's  description  of  cotton,  and 
hope  he  will  send  it  soon. 

Augusta,  Geo.,  1845. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  MERRY  : 

I  HAVE  been  waiting  until  the  Post- 
Office  Bill  went  into  effect,  to  send  you  a 
letter.  Father  commenced  taking  your  Mu- 
seum for  us  last  January  ;  and,  as  we  did  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  the  numbers  which 
you  had  written  before,  he  bought  them  bound 
in  eight  volumes.  We  find  them  very  inter-  * 
esting  and  improving,  as  well  as  amusing. 

I  hope  that  you  intend  to  continue  the  Mu- 
seum, for  if  you  discontinue  it  we  shall  regret 
it  very  much.  1  saw  in  your  Museum  that 
several  boys  had  sent  you  conundrums,  and  I 
here  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  one  with 
which  I  have  amused  myself.  It  is  of  my 
own  composing,  and  if  you  think  proper,  you 
will  much  oblige  me  by  giving  it  a  place  in 
your  next  number.  1  live  where  the  orange, 
fig,  lemon,  pomegranate,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
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apple,  and  grape,  flourish.  We  have  also  a 
great  many  watermelons  and  muskmelons  j 
and  cotton,  rice,  pease,  corn,  and  potatoes,  are 
raised  with  us.  If  you  would  like  it,  Mr. 
Merry,  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  cotton 
in  my  next  letter.  Here,  in  winter,  there  is 
no  snow,  and  our  rivers  are  not  frozen  over,  as 
at  the  north  ;  but  the  winters  are  mild  and 
pleasant.  In  summer  it  is  very  hot,  but  our 
heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  conundrum,  which 
is  as  follows  :  — 

CONUNDRUM. 

My  7,  9,  and  2,  is  a  town  in  Hindostan. 

My  9,  2,  8,  3,  is  a  species  of  grain. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  is  what  we  often  need. 

My  1,  5,  8,  is  dangerous,  if  not  properly 
used. 

My  6,  5,  7,  4,  8,  is  a  time  for  rest. 

My  7,  5,  6,  is  a  machine  used  for  various 
purposes. 

My  4,  5,  6,  is  a  measure  formerly  used. 

My  3,  5,  6,  7,  5,  6,  7,  is  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. 

My  3,  5,  6,  is  what  we  are  all  liable  to. 

My  8,  5,  6,  is  a  valuable  metal. 

My  3,  2,  1,  is  a  carpenter's  tool. 

And  my  whole  is  a  distinguished  man. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  most  of  our 
play-time  is  occupied  in  reading  your  Muse- 
um, and  we  often  read  it  aloud  to  mother, 
while  she  sits  and  sews.  I  also  send  you  an 
enigma,  which  was  written  to  amuse  us  a 
few  nights  since. 

My  dear  Mr.  Merry,  I  must  now  bid  you 
good-by,  for  the  present.  Prosperity,  long 
life,  and  happiness,  is  the  wish  of  your  young 
friend. 

CAROLUS. 

ENIGMA. 

A  creature  of  soft  and  delicate  tread, 

Yet   roaming    from   clime   to   clime    without 

dread, 

I  am  found  on  the  cold  Canadian  shore, 
And  sing  amidst  loud  Niagara's  roar. 
I  dwell  in  the  dingy  kraals  of  Caffre-land, 
In  deserts  wild,  or  on  the  ocean  strand. 


No  mountain  so  high,  but  its  top  I  scale, 

No  valley  so  deep,  but  I  scour  its  vale  ; 

'Midst  forest  and  brake,  'midst  woodland  and 
bower, 

I  sail  on  the  storm,  or  sleep  in  a  flower. 

Nature  hath  armed  me  with  trumpet  and 
sword  'f 

I  sound  to  the  charge,  then  strike  at  a  word. 

Hovel  and  palace  alike  1  invade ; 

Beggar  and  sovereign  have  felt  my  keen  blade. 

I  have  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  blushing  fair, 

And  sported  'midst  locks  of  bright  yellow  hair. 

No  age  or  sex  from  my  visits  are  free ; 

I  come  and  go  as  seems  best  to  me  ; 

But  mostly  I  love  the  soft  summer  night, 

When  breezes  are  hushed,  and  Luna  is  bright- 

Then  hark  !  and  you'll  hear  my  sweet  sere- 
nade : 

Be  still !  and  you'll  feel  the  point  of  my  blade. 


Lowell,  Sept.  1845. 

MR.  ROBERT  MERRY  : 
Honored  and  Respected  Sir  : 

MERRY'S  MUSEUM  for  September  has 
been  received,  and  greeted,  as  usual,  with  joy- 
fulness  by  me,  an  interested  subscriber.  The 
few  last  pages  are,  to  me,  the  most  interest- 
ing ;  and  should  others  think  so,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  add  one  letter  to  your  score. 

Each  number  of  your  periodical  is  more  in- 
teresting than  the  last.  Your  fable  of  "  The 
Butterfly  and  the  Frost"  was  quite  good. 
The  inexorable  Jack  is  now  commencing  his 
annual  tour  ;  but  so  long  as  we  have  warm 
fires  and  comfortable  homes,  he  may  come  on 
—  we  will  defy  him.  He  will  soon  commence 
his  admirable  landscape-painting  upon  our 
windows,  and  we  children  shall  muffle  up  in 
our  warm  hoods  and  cloaks,  to  keep  him  at  a 
respectable  distance  ;  but  woe  unto  you !  —  ye 
who  have  neglected  to  put  a  necessary  stitch 
in  your  clothing,  for  Jack  will  creep,  unwel- 
come and  unbidden,  through  the  smallest 
aperture,  to  pinch  your  form  severely,  with 
ungloved  hands. 

I  have  unravelled  one  puzzle,  the  conun- 
drum by  E.  R.  P.,  to  whom  this  answer  is 
inscribed :  — 
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The  letter  /  doth  tell  the  tale ; 

It  always  is  in  sight; 
In   visible  its  form  is  seen  :  — 

Have  I  not  guessed  it  right  ? 

My  little  sister  sends  you  the  following 
conundrum.  Spell  tobacco  with  three  let- 
ters. I  rather  think  you  will  be  obliged  to 
"give  it  up."  —  The  following  original  enig- 
ma, by  myself,  with  this  letter,  if  worthy  of 
your  notice,  I  would  be  much  gratified  to  see 
occupying  the  humblest  corner  in  your  Mu- 
seum. 

ENIGMA. 

By  the  coach's  wheels 
In  the  city  I  reside. 
Rolling  oft  in  vapory  form, 
I  am  silenced  by  the  storm. 
O'er  the  world  I  am  the  same ; 
Can't  you  guess  my  simple  name  ? 

Mr.  Merry,  allow  me  to  inform  you  of  a 
mistake  which  was  made  in  my  last  letter  : 
instead  of  signing  my  name  E.  O.  R.,  as  it 
should  be,  it  was  printed  E.  O.  K.  But  now, 
good-by. 

Your  blue-eyed  subscriber,  E.  O.  R. 

The  following,  contributed  by  a  friend, 
contains  hints  worthy  of  general  observ- 
ance :  — 

"BE   COURTEOUS." 

WHAT  is  courtesy  ?  It  is  genuine  polite- 
ness. And  what  is  politeness  ?  It  is  not  a 
fashionable  bow,  a  genteel  wave  of  the  hand, 
a  "  beautiful  smile,"  or  an  eloquent  "  How 
d'ye  do,  sir  ?  "  All  this  may  exist  without  real 
politeness.  Yes,  kind  reader,  you  may  be 
assured  that  not  every  well-dressed  man,  with 
fine  personal  appearance,  euphonious  speech, 
and  elegant  form,  who  bows  and  gestures, 
and  smiles,  is  a  truly  polite  man — one  of 
"nature's  gentlemen."  Real  politeness  is 
free  from  deception.  But  multitudes,  who 
have  a  high  reputation  for  politeness,  feel 
nothing  of  what  they  so  profusely  exhibit. 

Genuine  politeness  is  a  kind  and  honest 
heart,  manifested  in  the  external  deportment. 
If  a  person  possesses  such  a  heart,  and  ex- 


hibits  his  feelings  naturally,  he  is  truly  polite. 
The  rule  of  politeness  is,  "  Do  as  you  would 
be  done  by."  And  he  that  fails  in  this,  utter- 
ly misses  the  mark.  Politeness,  courtesy, 
and  agreeable  manners,  are  all  the  same  thing. 
Courtesy  implies  that  we  be  kind  and  gentle 
to  all,  and  crusty  and  haughty  to  none.  And 
are  not  agreeable  manners  worth  having  ? 
And  if  a  person  do  not  possess  them,  is  it  not 
well  to  take  a  little  pains  to  acquire  them  ? 
Certainly  it  is,  for  the  Bible  itself  commands 
us  to  "be  courteous."  Hence  real  polite- 
ness is  a  Christian  duty.  In  this  light,  let 
every  reader  view  the  subject.  The  same 
God  that  commands  us  to  "repent,"  also  re- 
quires us  to  "  be  courteous."  The  truth  is, 
this  subject  is  vastly  more  important  than 
thousands  imagine.  Have  we  any  right  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  fellow-being  ?  None 
at  all !  But  have  we  not  often  done  so  for 
want  of  a  little  courtesy  ?  Yes,  often  !  The 
exercise  of  courtesy  would  have  been  profit- 
able to  ourselves,  and  pleasant  to  our  friends. 

And,  as  to  expense  —  why,  good  manners 
cost  no  more  than  bad  ones.  Tell  me, 
reader,  don't  you  like  to  see  a  coachdriver, 
a  railroad  conductor,  a  postmaster,  as  well  as 
a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  a  minister,  pleasing  in 
their  address  ?  Yes,  I  know  you  do  !  for  ev- 
ery body  loves  true  politeness.  Then  be 
polite  yourself,  kind  reader  !  You  would  re- 
gret to  see  your  minister  proud,  haughty,  or 
morose,  would  you  not?  O,  yes  !  you  want 
your  pastor  always  to  look  and  speak  pleas- 
antly, very  pleasantly,  and  so  he  ought.  And 
he  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  see  the  same  in 
yourself. 

Well,  youthful  reader,  suppose  we  all  be 
polite  from  this  hour.  Depend  upon  it, 
courtesy  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
it  costs,  for  it  costs  only  a  little  patience,  love, 
and  self-control.  And  as  to  its  worth,  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  success  of  hundreds  ie 
mainly  the  result  of  agreeable  manners,  while 
multitudes  fail  for  the  want  of  such  man- 
ners. But  let  us  not  attempt  to  "  make  brick 
without  straw."  Why  should  we  try  to  be 
courteous  without  love,  when  there  is  love 
enough  in  the  gospel  to  fill  every  heart  in  the 
world  ?  With  love  to  God  and  man  filling 
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the  soul,  'tis  easy  to  be  courteous  to  all. 
Look  then,  dear  youth,  for  a  fulness  of  that 
love. 

"  I  am  rich  enough,"  says  Pope  to  Swift, 
"and  can  afford  to  ffive  away  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  I  would  not  crawl  upon  the 


earth  without  doing  a  little  good.  I  will  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  what  I  give,  by  giving 
it  when  alive,  and  seeing  another  enjoy  it. 
When  I  die,"  adds  the  poet,  "I  should  be 
ashamed  to  leave  enough  for  a  monument,  if 
there  were  a  friend  in  want  above  ground." 


The  Dead  Robin. 
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He  never,  never  will  come  more, 
To  perch  before  the  open  door ; 
And  never  on  the  window-pane, 
You'll  hear  him  softly  tap  again. 

O,  what  a  very  wicked  thing 
It  was  to  break  his  tender  wing, 
And  deeper  dye  his  breast  of  red, 
And  kill  my  darling  robin  dead  ! 


And  Willy,  when  from  school  he  comes, 
Will  run  and  get  some  little  crumbs, 
And  fling  them  round,  and  wait  to  see 
Robin  hop  lightly  from  the  tree, 

To  pick  the  crumbs  up,  one  by  one, 
And  sing  and  chirp  when  he  had  done : 
Then,  when  1  show  him  robin  dead, 
How  many  bitter  tears  he'll  shed  ! 
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The  Botanic  Garden^  Brussels. 

Brussels, 


RUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe. 
It  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Senne, 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  miles  north-east  of  Paris. 
Its  population,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
about  135,000.  Here  the  king,  Leopold, 
holds  his  court ;  here  is  his  palace,  and 
here  is  the  Palais  du  Congres,  where  the 
legislative  body  meets. 
VOL.  xi,  3 


The  full  description  of  this  city  would 
occupy  many  pages.  We  have  room 
only  for  a  few  of  its  principal  characteris- 
tics. It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and, 
when  viewed  from  the  west,  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but 
the  old  fortifications,  which  were  once 
very  strong,  are  thrown  down,  and  their 
site  is  formed  into  beautiful  promenades, 
or  boulevards.  These  encircle  two  thirds 
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of  the  city,  and  are  planted  with  rows  of 
linden-trees.  As  you  walk  alohg  this 
charming  place,  you  see  the  finest  gar- 
dens on  either  side,  presenting  every  va- 
riety of  fruit  and  flower,  together  with 
every  kind  of  embellishment  in  ornamental 
gardening.  From  the  boulevards  you 
have  also  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  is  in  the  highest  degree  rich, 
varied,  and  beautiful. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  interesting 
city  are  the  fountains.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Manikin,  is  an  exquisite 
bronze  figure  of  a  boy  about  two  feet  in 
height.  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  he  is 
about,  for  my  readers  will  know  when 
they  see  him.  This  image  is  very  old,  and 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  city  look 
upon  it  with  great  reverence,  believing  it 
to  possess  a  kind  of  charm,  which  pro- 
tects the  city.  Another  fountain,  that  of 
the  Fleuves,  has  two  groups,  one  of  river 
gods,  in  marble,  and  one  of  dolphins,  in 
bronze,  which  appear  to  be  bathing  or 
sporting  in  the  water. 

There  are  a  great  many  curious  old 
Gothic  buildings  in  Brussels,  ornamented 
in  the  most  florid  style.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  a  lofty  edifice  of  this  description, 
and  has  a  very  strange  appearance,  espe- 
cially to  an  American. 

The  streets  and  squares  of  Brussels  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  park 
is.  an  open  oblong  space,  containing  four- 
teen acres.  It  is  covered  with  smooth, 
verdant  turf,  and  is  laid  out  in  straight  and 
winding  walks,  sheltered  by  lofty  beech 
and  chestnut-trees,  and  plantations  of 
acacias.  It  is  embellished  with  numerous 
groups  of  marble  statuary  from  heathen 
mythology.  It  is  surrounded  with  mag- 
nificent edifices,  vand  is  every  day  enli- 


vened with  troops  of  people,  among  which 
are  always  a  considerable  number  of 
scampering,  hoiden  children,  playing  over 
the  grounds. 

Brussels  abounds  in  celebrated  build- 
ings, and  contains  several  grand  and  ven- 
erable cathedrals,  erected  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  schools. 
Many  English  people,  of  moderate  for- 
tune, are  attracted  hither  by  the  beauty  of 
the  city,  and  the  great  advantages  it  affords 
for  the  education  of  children.  Among  the 
liberal  instit^pns,  the  Botanic  Garden  de- 
serves particular  notice.  Its  range  of  hot- 
houses, the  principal  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  is  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  heated  by  steam.  In 
front  of  these  hothouses  is  a  splendid 
lawn,  furnished  with  seats,  from  which 
the  city  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The 
gardens  are  open  to  students  at  all  times, 
and  to  the  public  three  days  in  the  week. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  nine 
miles  from  Brussels  is  the  village  of  Wa- 
terloo, the  battle-ground  of  the  most  bloody 
conflict  in  modern  times.  Here  are  sev- 
eral monuments  erected  in  memory  of 
those  who  fell.  But  for  these,  a  stranger 
would  not  imagine,  from  its  present  ap- 
pearance, that  it  could  ever  have  been  the 
theatre  of  such  a  scene.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  and 
seems  smiling  with  peace  and  plenty.  Yet- 
here  Bonaparte  was  finally  overthrown ; 
and  here  the  cold,  stern,  heartless  Wel- 
lington uttered  that  memorable  saying, 
while  looking  upon  the  heaps  of  slain,  — 
"  There  is  nothing  so  dreadful  as  a  great 
defeat,  except  a  great  victory.5' 


SINCE  you  wronged  me,  you  never  had 
a  good  thought  of  me. 


"TAKE   CARE    OF   NUMBER  ONE!" 
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"Take  Care  of  Number  One!" 

[Continued  from  vol.  x.  p.  373.] 

CHAPTER  III. 

IT  was  night  when  Jacob  and  his  con- 
ductor paused  in  their  journey.  They 
alighted  at  a  comfortable  looking 
house,  and  the  boy,  having  taken  a 
hearty  meal,  though  of  homely  fare,  was 
conducted  to  a  chamber,  where,  without 
a  light,  he  retired  to  bed.  Here  he  lay 
for  a  long  time,  revolving  in  his  mind  with 
deep  interest  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 
u  What,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  to  come 
of  all  this  1  Where  am  I  to  go  1  What  is 
to  be  done  with  me  ?  Who  is  this  strange 
man,  who  tells  me  that  he  was  directed 
by  my  father  to  take  charge  of  me  ?  Why 
does  he  not  tell  me  his  name  ?  Why  does 
he  ask  me  a  hundred  questions,  and  an- 
swer none  himself  ?  What  has  he  done 
with  the  cash  he  got  in  my  father's  cellar  ? 
Is  he  saving  it  for  me,  or  is  he  only  '  ta- 
king care  of  Number  One  ? ' ' 

With  these  and  similar  questions  the 
boy  lay  racking  his  fancy  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  at  last  he  fell  asleep.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  awakened ;  and  he  now  saw, 
by  a  faint  light,  a  singular-looking  creature 
by  his  bedside.  He  started  up,  and  was 
about  to  scream  with  fright,  when  the  ap- 
parition spoke :  — 

"Whist!  Jacob  Karl,  whist!  I  will 
not  harm  you.  I  came  rather  to  do  you 
a  kindness.  You  are  now  at  the  house  of 
Lawyer  Sponge.  To-morrow  he  will  car- 
ry you  away,  I  know  not  whither.  Take 
this;  it  is  your  father's  will.  Sponge 
thought  he  had  burned  it ;  but  I  pulled 
it  slyly  out  of  the  ashes,  and  it  only 
got  a  little  singed.  Keep  it  next  your 


skin,  and  do  not  let  any  body  see  it  till 
you  are  older,  and  know  its  use.  Beware 
of  Sponge  !  I  know  him  well ;  beware  ! " 

The  being  that  spoke  thus  was  a  thin, 
crooked  little  man,  with  a  gleaming  eye, 
seeming  like  that  of  insanity.  Having 
told  his  errand,  he  departed ;  and  though 
Jacob  called  after  him,  he  turned  not  back, 
but  sped  away  with  a  gliding  and  ghost- 
like step.  The  swiftness  of  his  departure 
put  out  the  light,  and  all  again  was  dark- 
ness. 

After  thinking  over  these  strange  inci- 
dents, Jacob  again  tried  to  sleep ;  but  it 
was  long  before  his  eyes  were  closed.  At 
last  he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  from 
which,  after  some  time,  he  was  awakened 
by  the  well-known  voice  of  his  protector, 
and  whom  he  now  knew  to  be  Lawyer 
Sponge.  Arising  with  a  start,  he  dressed 
himself  as  fast  as  his  trembling  hands 
would  allow.  Placing  the  paper,  which 
the  -strange  figure  had  given  him,  snug 
beneath  his  jacket,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  stairs,  and  descended.  Here  he  par- 
took of  a  hasty  meal,  and,  again  entering 
the  wagon,  set  eff  with  his  former  con- 
ductor. It  was  still  dark,  though  the 
dawn  had  commenced.  They  rode  on  in 
silence,  and  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  sun 
rose,  and  the  day  waned,  and  still  they 
pursued  their  journey.  Late  at  night  they 
reached  a  small  seaport  town,  and, 
driving  down  to  a  wharf  where  lay  a  few 
vessels,  they  alighted.  Stepping  upon  the 
deck  of  a  schooner  that  lay  close  to  the 
wharf,  the  lawyer  knocked  at  the  com- 
panion-way. A  gruff  voice  replied ;  and 
soon  a  dark,  shaggy  head  was  seen  rising 
from  the  hole.  A  few  words  of  explana- 
tion followed,  and  the  lawyer  descended 
into  the  bowels  of  the  vessel,  leaving  poor 
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Karl,  cold,  timid,  and  shivering,  upon  the 
deck.  After  a  long  conference  with  the 
captain  of  the  craft,  Sponge  returned,  and, 
leading  Jacob  forward,  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  the  seaman,  and  departed. 

The  boy  was  little  accustomed  to  kind 
words  or  luxurious  fare ;  yet  now,  that  he 
was  thrust  into  a  box  for  a  bed,  and  told 
to  lie  down,  with  a  voice  which  might  be- 
fit a  bear,  he  felt  that  kind  of  sickness  at 
heart  which  is  only  understood  by  the 
children  of  misfortune.  Cowering  in  his 
lair,  he  composed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could ;  and  sleep,  that  great  comforter  of 
youthful  trouble,  soon  drew  a  veil  over 
his  sorrows. 

He  was  awakened,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  terrible  thumping  overhead, 
and,  jumping  from  his  berth,  he  ran  on 
deck  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  To  his 
great  surprise,  the  vessel  was  under  sail, 
and  had  already  stretched  away  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  where 
she  had  been  anchored.  She  was  soon  out 
to  sea,  and,  gliding  before  a  light,  but 
brisk  wind,  she  advanced  rapidly  on  her 
voyage.  In  six  days,  she  began  to  ap- 
proach the  land,  and  soon  after,  she  ran 
into  a  small  harbor. 

Jacob  was  now  taken  ashore  by  the 
captain,  and,  being  placed  in  a  wagon, 
was  carried  about  four  miles  into  the 
country,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
farmer,  by  the  name  of  Lane.  All  these 
events  appeared  to  Jacob  to  proceed  as  if 
they  were  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  settled 
plan ;  and  he  yielded  to  circumstances,  as 
if  submission  was  his  only  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

He  found  that  he  was  to  take  up  his 
permanent  abode  with  the  farmer,  and  to 
aid  him  in  his  agricultural  operations. 


This  situation  was  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise ;  for,  though  his  master  seemed 
to  regard  him  only  as  a  thing  that  might 
be  useful  to  him,  he  still  inflicted  upon 
him  no  wanton  or  needless  cruelty.  By 
degrees  the  youth  became  cheerful,  and 
generally  performed  his  duties  with  alac- 
rity and  cleverness.  But  such  had  been 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  such 
was  his  present  condition,  that  he  had 
learned  to  cherish  only  a  regard  for  him- 
self. The  little  he  had  seen  of  life  had 
led  him  to  think  all  mankind  selfish,  and 
to  consider  every  man  as  seeking  his  own 
interests,  regardless  of  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  His  father's  dying  injunc- 
tion, "  Take  care  of  Number  One  /"  seemed 
to  him  to  imbody  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  to  point  out  the  practical  phi- 
losophy of  earthly  fortune.  This,  then, 
was  the  principle  of  his  actions,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  its  results. 

S  [TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Shoemaking  in  France, 

I  HE  New  York  Gazette  states  that  there 
are  one  hundred  million  shoes  made 
annually  in   France.      The    salaries 
paid  to  the  men  making  them  amount 
to  three  Hundred  million   francs.      The 
value   of  the   leathern   gloves   annually 
manufactured  in  France  is  thirty  million 
francs,  and  this  business  affords  employ- 
ment to  ten  thousand  workmen. 


LOVE  thinks  no  evil,  and  envy  no  good. 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its 
own  punishment. 


LORD    ROKEBY. 
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Lord  Rokeby, 

I  HERE  are  many  ways  of  getting  a  name. 
Eratostratus  burned  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  hand  down  his  memo- 
ry to  after  times ;  Diogenes  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  living  in  a  tub,  which  he 
carried  about  'as  his  house ;  Xantippe  is 
renowned  for  her  unruly  tongue,  and 
Sappho  for  jumping  into  the  sea ;  King 
Pepin  was  nicknamed  because  he  was 
short,  and  Edward  I.  because  of  his  "  long 
shanks ; "  Absalom  attained  an  elevated  sta- 
tion by  means  of  his  long  hair,  and  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  Samson's  history 
arises  from  his  hair  being  cut  short ;  Max- 
imilian Miller  was  famous  because  he  was 
so  big,  and  Joseph  Boruwlaski  because  he 
was  so  little ;  Beronicius  was  celebrated 
for  his  great  memory,  and  Thomas  Law 
because  he  sometimes  forgot  his  own 
name  -,  Bucephalus  is  famous  on  account 
of  his  master,  and  Whittington  owes  his 
reputation  to  his  cat :  Father  Miller  will 


be  remembered  by  his  humbug,  and  Capt. 
Stockton  by  his  big  gun ;  Talleyrand  was 
celebrated  for  having  wit,  and  George  III. 
for  not  having  any. 

The  hero  of  our  present  article  lived  in 
England  about  a  century  ago,  when  a 
shaven  chin  was  the  mark  of  a  gentleman, 
and  a  long  beard  was,  of  course,  esteemed 
an  enormity.  His  name  was  Matthew 
Robinson  ;  but  he  acquired  the  title  of  earl 
of  Rokeby  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
This  would  have  satisfied  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary ambition,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
his  swelling  bosom.  He  therefore  let  his 
beard  grow,  and  soon  became  an  object 
of  general  remark.  It  was  entirely  owing 
to  this  happy  device  that  he  owes  his 
immortality,  and  the  celebration  of  his 
fame  in  these  pages.  Every  other  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life  was  tame  and  com- 
mon-place ;  but,  on  account  of  his  long 
beard,  his  ordinary  actions  assumed  im- 
portance, and  in  a  book  entitled  "  Won- 
ders of  Human  Nature  "  we  find  a  long 
detail,  telling  us  how  Lord  Rokeby  bathed, 
how  he  walked,  how  he  rode,  &c.  &c. 

Yet  his  story  is  not  without  its  moral. 
Lord  Rokeby  was  a  man  of  little  mind, 
and  he  showed  it  in  attempting  to  acquire 
distinction  by  carrying  about  a  dirty  mass 
of  useless  hair  upon  his  chin.  His  suc- 
cess may  have  inspired  emulation  in  the 
breasts  of  some  in  our  own  time,  who 
have  similar  capacities  and  similar  tastes, 
and  who,  by  the  abundance  of  their  hair, 
proclaim  a  corresponding  paucity  of 
brains. 


THERE  is  a  pleasure  in  tender  emotions 
which   far    surpasses    any   that    iii- 
natured  ones  are  capable  of  creating. 
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Travels  and  Adventures  in  Circassia,  by  Thomas  Trotter. 

[Continued  from  p.  29.] 

with  spears,  swords,  guns,  pistols,  &c. 
These  fellows  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
chance  to  fall  upon  us,  and  strip  us  to  the 


CHAPTER  VIL 


UEING  my  intercourse  with  the  Arme- 


nian merchants,  who  are  numerous 
in  Circassia,  I  had  much  conversation 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  na- 
tive country,  a  land  which  I  had  always 
regarded  with  high  interest.  Armenia  is 
•very  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Christendom.  Yet  here,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  was  the  Garden  of  Eden, . 
the  happy  abode  of  our  first  parents  ; 
here  Noah's  Ark,  after  having  floated 
over  a  shoreless  ocean,  rested  on  the  lofty 
summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  I  felt  a  great 
curiosity  to  visit  this  country  ;  and  fortu- 
nately, one  of  my  Armenian  acquaint- 
ances having  occasion  to  visit  his  home, 
I  seized  the  opportunity  to  accompany 
him. 

It  was  cold  weather  when  we  set  out, 
and  we  soon  found  the  roads  encumbered 
with  deep  snow.  I  have  not  room  here 
to  relate  many  particulars  of  the  journey 
to  Armenia  ;  but,  after  crossing  a  tract  of 
country  quite  barren  and  destitute  of  trees 
or  plants,  we  came  to  a  region  of  hills 
and  valleys  covered  with  forests,  watered 
by  an  abundance  of  beautiful  streams, 
and  skirted  by  mountains,  which  were 
clothed  with  lofty  trees,  reminding  me 
strongly  of  the  fresh  green  forests  of 
New  England.  As  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  the  land  became  more  elevated, 
the  cold  increased,  and  the  snow  was 
deeper.  We  met  several  parties  of  the 
roving  people  called  Koords :  they  were 
Wild-looking  figures,  richly,  but  fantasti- 
cally dressed,  and  armed  to  the  teeth 


skin ;  for  they  make  no  scruple  of  attack- 
ing and  plundering  travellers  who  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  them  ;  but, 
luckily  for  ourselves,  we  were  not  infe- 
rior in  number  or  equipment  to  any  body 
of  them  which  we  met ;  so  we  thanked 
our  stars  when,  after  a  keen  scrutiny 
from  their  sharp,  black  eyes,  they  returned 
our  civil  salute  when  we  gave  them  the 
time  of  day,  as  we  should  call  it  in  this 
country,  —  namely,  the  words  "  salam 
alicum"  or  "  peace  be  with  you,"  —  and 
then  passed  on. 

As  we  approached  that  lofty  district 
of  Armenia  in  which  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates has  its  source,  the  cold  became 
intense,  and  the  journey  up  the  mountain- 
side was  difficult  and  painful.  We  fol- 
lowed the  track  worn  in  the  hard  snow 
by  the  passage  of  the  caravans,  but  were 
constantly  embarrassed  by  the  slipping 
and  falling  of  our  horses  and  mules, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  unload,  and 
load  again,  at  every  one  of  these  accidents. 
We  passed  many  villages,  but  all  of  them 
had  been  visited  by  the  hostile  armies  of 
the  Russians  :  some  were  totally  ruined, 
and  not  one  had  escaped  without  serious 
damage.  In  one  of  these,  we  saw  a 
church  more  than  a  thousand  years  old, 
built,  as  usual,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
a  multitude  of  irregular  patchings  and 
additions,  forming  a  most  curious  lump 
of  architecture,  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  by  way  of  fortification.  I 
wished  to  stop  here,  as  the  cold  increased 
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every  moment,  and  the  sun  was  declining 
in  the  west.  The  inhabitants  began  to 
make  preparations  for  lodging  us,  and  I 
was  just  beginning  to  comfort  myself  at 
a  cheerful  fire,  when  our  guide,  after  a 
violent  dispute  with  my  Armenian  friend, 
declared  that  we-  must  push  onward  with- 
out delay  for  the  next  regular  halting- 
place,  or  we  should  lose  a  whole  day  in 
getting  a  change  of  horses  there.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  remedy,  and  we  accord- 
ingly started  off,  casting  a  "  longing, 
lingering  look  behind  "  at  the  cheerful, 
warm  blaze,  which  we  were  compelled 
to  abandon  for  a  four  hours'  march  in  the 
freezing  cold. 

I  could  not  help  some  dismal  forebo- 
dings, together  with  a  special  shivering 
fit,  as  we  spurred  our  jaded  animals  away 
from  the  village  ;  and  I  cast  a  glance  at  the 
crimson  disk  of  the  sun,  which  went  down 
behind  the  snowy  cap  of  a  distant  moun- 
tain. The  cold  chilled  us  almost  to  death, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  in- 
creasing ;  and  as  I  had  already  sore 
experience  of  the  danger,  difficulty,  and 
suffering  of  travelling  by  night  through 
the  snow,  I  really  thought  we  were 
running  a  great  risk  of  our  lives.  But  I 
reflected  that  it  is  always  best,  in  such 
cases,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  the  guide  was  confi- 
dent; so  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and 
jogged  on  with  the  rest.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  our 
sufferings  that  night ;  they  did  not  fall 
short  of  the  worst  of  our  anticipations. 

At  length,  about  midnight,  when  we 
were  all  so  benumbed  that  every  joint  of 
our  limbs  was  stiffened,  we  were  over- 
joyed at  the  sight  of  something  which 
broke  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  road, 


and  looked  like  the  trace  of  a  human 
being.  It  was,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  when  we 
arrived  at  them,  exhibited  a  multitude  of 
black  stones  scattered  about  among  the 
snow.  At  first,  they  had  loomed  up 
strangely  through  the  frosty  mist  that  as- 
cended from  the  hollows  of  the  valley  in 
which  they  were  situated,  and  our  disap- 
pointment was  extreme  when  we  found 
it  not  to  be  a  large  town.  We  wandered 
on  through  these  miserable  ruins,  but  all 
was  as  silent  as  a  graveyard,  except  the 
occasional  howling  of  a  dog,  "  making 
night  hideous."  Not  a  house  that  ap- 
peared to  contain  a  human  being  was  to 
be  seen. 

The  most  of  us  huddled  ourselves  to- 
gether under  the  lee  of  a  ruinous  old  wall, 
where  we  endeavored  to  keep  ourselves 
from  freezing  to  death,  while  our  guide, 
with  two  or  three  others,  went  to  raise 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  In  about  an 
hour  he  returned  with  the  agreeable 
intelligence  that  he  had  discovered  the 
caravanserai,  or  inn.  And  now,  reader, 
what  think  you  of  the  Tremont  House 
of  this  delectable  Armenian  village  ?  Our 
guide  led  the  way,  and  presently  we  came 
to  a  formidable,  black-looking  chasm, 
where  he  politely  bade  us  "  walk  in." 
A  more  dismal  hole  I  never  put  my  nose 
into.  There  was  neither  light,  fire,  nor 
attendants.  The  people  were  all  asleep, 
or  pretended  to  be  so,  not  caring  to  trou- 
ble themselves  about  new-comers,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  began  to  de- 
spair of  obtaining  any  thing  more  than  a 
shelter  from  the  wintry  wind,  when  a 
worthy  official,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  the  house  of  the  bey,  or  governor 
of  the  place,  arrived  at  the  inn  and  roused 
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up  our  unwilling  hosts  "  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth,"  as  Yankees  would 
say.  This  caused  an  immediate  stir,  and 
the  folks  of  the  house  began  to  "  fly 
round."  They  struck  a  light,  and  led 
the  way  for  us  into  a  small  room,  where 
I  discovered  fifteen  or  twenty  men  and 
women,  stretched  out  upon  the  floor,  hig- 
gledy-piggledy, in  the  most  picturesque 
confusion. 

The  officer  whom  I  have  mentioned 
was  a  kind  of  city  marshal,  as  I  inferred  : 
and  he  proceeded  to  exercise  his  authority 
without  much  delicacy .  Brandishing  a 
stout  stick  among  these  unlucky  lodgers, 
he  set  them  scampering  in  a  trice,  to 
make  way  for  their  betters,  as  he  polite- 
ly told  them.  Half  dressed,  not  more 
than  half  awake,  and  staggering  this  way 
and  that,  like  drunken  creatures,  they 
were  all  trundled  out  of  the  room, 
and  we  were  introduced  to  their  warm 
nests.  It  went  sadly  against  my  con- 
science to  see  these  unfortunate  wights 
thrust  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors  on  our 
account ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Such  an 
exercise  of  authority  was  the  most  com- 
mon thing  in  the  world  here,  and  when 
I  attempted  to  make  some  remonstrances 
in  favor  of  the  sufferers,  I  found  my  com- 
panions could  not  understand  such  scru- 
ples, and  they  assured  me  the  fellows 
were  used  to  it,  and  could  easily  take 
care  of  themselves. 

There  were  no  beds  here ;  but  a  suffi- 
ciency of  mats,  carpets,  and  pillows  was 
soon  provided  for  us,  and,  ere  long,  a 
cheerful  fire  was  kindled,  to  our  infinite 
comfort.  Having  thawed  ourselves,  we 
partook  of  coffee,  which  is  an  article  that 
can  always  be  had  in  the  East,  except 
where  there  is  a  want  of  every  thing. 


We  were  then  regaled  with  a  pilaw,  or 
fowl  stewed  with  rice,  and  then,  heartily 
tired  and  sleepy,  we  lay  down,  and  en- 
joyed a  night  of  as  sound  repose  as  we 
had  ever  known. 

This  Armenian  hotel  was  kept  by  a 
Koord  —  a  strange  fellow,  like  the  most 
of  his  tribe.  They  are  at  once  independ- 
ent and  servile  ;  hospitable  in  external 
show,  but  in  heart  most  selfish  and 
greedy.  They  attempt  every  possible 
trick  to  extort  money  from  those  with 
whom  they  deal,  but,  when  they  find 
themselves  foiled,  submit  very  compla- 
cently, and  take  with  many  thanks  what- 
ever is  offered  them.  Travellers  who 
know  the  Koord ish  tavern-keepers  make 
no  scruple  of  hectoring  and  abusing  them 
with  every  sort  of  coarse  language,  calling 
them  scoundrels,  sons  of  dogs,  and  every 
thing  that  is  vile  and  infamous.  Yet  these 
persons,  who  style  themselves  agas  or 
gentlemen,  seem  to  receive  all  this  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  next  morning,  while  our  horses 
were  getting  ready,  and  I  sat  watching 
our  baggage,  an  old  Koordish  woman 
rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  whole 
shoal  of  young  ones.  She  pretended  she 
wanted  fire,  and  went  toward  the  chim- 
ney ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  only 
object  was  to  stare  at  me,  the  American  — 
for  such  an  animal  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  this  country  ;  and  I  really  believe 
they  thought  I  had  dropped  out  of  the 
moon.  The  children  did  not  affect  any 
reserve  about  the  matter,  but  fell  at  once 
to  peeping,  and  poking,  and  nuzzling 
about  me  like  puppy-dogs  round  a  bone  — 
staring  like  owls,  and  grinning,  and  gri- 
macing, and  jabbering,  like  a  troop  of 
young  monkeys. 
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These  people  were  travellers,  like  our 
party,  and  were  a  part  of  the  roomful  of 
lodgers  whom  we  had  so  unceremoniously 
routed  the  preceding  night.  After  satis- 
fying their  curiosity  in  relation  to  me, 
they  sat  down  and  began  preparations 
for  recommencing  their  journey,  stuffing 
hay  into  their  buskins  of  raw  sheepskin, 
to  keep  the  soles  of  their  feet  from  the 
cold,  which  I  found  to  be  the  common 
practice.  The  lower  limbs  are  clumsily 
bandaged  with  strips  of  cloth,  and  above 
these  are  worn  the  shulwars,  or  loose 
Turkish  trousers,  common  to  all  ranks 
and  classes. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  village,  we 
slowly  ascended  a  mountain-pass,  from 
the  top  of  which  we  looked  down  upon  a 
brilliant  white  plain,  and  at  the  farther 
end  of  it  beheld  Mount  Ararat  lifting  its 
lofty  head  up  to  the  clouds,  arrayed  in  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  glittering  white  snow. 
It  was  a  grand  and  glorious  prospect. 
The  mountain,  although  at  a  great  distance, 
seemed,  from  its  enormous  bulk,  to  be 
close  at  hand  ;  and  I  longed  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view,  or  at  least  to  linger  a  while 
in  sight  of  so  noble  an  object.  But  it  was 
freezing  cold,  and  any  delay  might  have 
cost  us  a  night  in  the  snow  —  possibly 
our  lives.  From  the  foot  of  this  pass  we 
had  a  difficult  journey  across  a  level  tract 
covered  with  deep  snow,  and  then  through 
a  mass  of  craggy  hills  of  basaltic  rock, 
which  rose  like  black  columns  out  of  the 
snow.  At  length  we  came  out  of  these 
defiles  into  a  great  plain,  extending  twen- 
ty or  thirty  miles  to  the  foot  of  Ararat. 

Across  this  plain  we  directed  our  course 
to  the  town  of  Bajazeed,  which  is  perched 
on  a  jutting  rock,  projecting  boldly  from 


a  very  lofty  and  rugged  mountain  cut 
into  thousands  of  ravines.  The  houses 
are  built  on  both  sides  of  a  deep  cleft  in 
the  rock,  so  that  you  do  not  see  the  half 
of  it  till  you  climb  up  and  get  into  it,  as 
into  a  bird's  nest.  Nothing  is  more  sur- 
prising, to  a  traveller  in  this  country,  than 
the  prospect  of  large  towns,  stuck,  as  it 
were,  against  the  steep  mountain-sides,  or 
perched  upon  almost  inaccessible  cliffs. 
I  hardly  ever  climbed  a  steeper  hill  than 
the  ascent  to  Bajazeed.  The  pathways 
were  covered  with  ice,  so  that  our  horses 
were  continually  slipping,  and  it  was  a 
miracle  that  our  necks  were  not  broken. 
When  we  had  got  within  the  town,  we 
wandered  up  and  down,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  dark  night,  among  what  appeared 
to  be  houses,  but  were  only  ruins  of  them. 
These  were  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  Ar- 
menians who  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Russians,  and  a  most  pitiful  sight  they 
exhibited. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  complete 
scene  of  ruins,  where  any  thing  was  left 
to  indicate  the  residence  of  human  beings. 
Scarcely  one  house  in  a  hundred  was  in- 
habited, and.  of  those  occupied,  few  were 
in  repair.  The  wood-work  of  the  aban- 
doned dwellings  served  the  remaining 
population  for  fuel.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  a  military  conquest,  and  such  are  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  conqueror.  Ten 
thousand  Armenians  were  carried  off 
from  this  town  alone,  to  linger  out  a  mis- 
erable existence,  or  perish  prematurely 
in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  Mingrelia. 
Before  this  catastrophe,  Bajazeed  was  a 
populous  and  thriving  place.  It  is  now 
completely  ruined  ;  for  the  Russians  have 
depopulated  not  only  the  town,  but  the 
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surrounding  country,  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed almost  every  thing  which  could 
not  be  carried  off. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
this  unfortunate  town,  clambering  from 
ruin  to  ruin,  with  the  evidences  of  its 
fallen  condition  staring  me  in  the  face  at 
every  footstep, — the  miserable  stalls  and 
shops,  scattered  here  and  there,  contain- 
ing only  the  meanest  and  coarsest  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wretched 
shopkeepers  sitting  mournfully  among 
their  tumble-down  tenements,  like  the 
forlorn  and  withered  remnants  of  an 
exhausted  people,  —  I  could  not  avoid 
casting  my  thoughts  homeward,  and  re- 
flecting how  little  the  inhabitants  of  our 
own  countiy  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
their  fortunate  condition,  in  being  free 
from  the  dreadful  visitations  of  war  and 
conquest.  While  they  cultivate  their 
peaceful  fields,  and  reap  their  plentiful 
harvests  unmolested,  let  them  imagine 
their  lot  cast  amid  the  war-loving  na- 
tions of  other  lands,  —  their  fields  del- 
uged with  blood,  their  harvest  trampled 
under  foot,  their  dwellings  plundered  and 
burned  by  invading  armies,  and  themselves 
dragged  off,  like  herds  of  cattle,  at  the 
bidding  of  an  insolent  conqueror.  Such 
is  the  portion  of  half  the  world  ;  and 
we  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  bless- 
ings which  the  American  people  enjoy 
in  their  exemption  from  these  calamities. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HE  man  that  is  captious  and  full  of 
punctilios  upon  all  occasions,  is  much 
like  a  hedgehog,  which  we  know  not 
where  to  take  hold  of. 


Railways  in  England, 

mHE  railroads  in  England  are  already 
'  numerous;  many  others  are  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  multitudes,  besides,  are 
•"-  projected.  These  works  are  exe- 
cuted much  more  perfectly  than  similar 
ones  in  this  country.  Labor  is  cheaper 
there  than  here  ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
bestow  upon  them  more  care,  and  finish 
them  more  thoroughly.  Many  of  the  sta- 
tions are  fitted  up  in  a  truly  splendid 
style,  the  architecture  being  generally  in 
excellent  taste.  The  tracks  are  almost 
always  double  ;.  the  roads  are  fenced  in  ; 
the  banks  are  neatly  turfed,  and,  in  many 
places,  they  are  embellished  with  patches 
of  beautiful  flowers.  On  the  annexed 
page  is  given  a  view  of  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad  from  London  to  Blackwall, 
a  distance  of  five  miles  from  St.  Paul's. 
It  stands  out  into  the  Thames,  and  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  good  taste  usually  dis- 
played in  these  works. 

In  a  preceding  number  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  two  tunnels  cut  through 
the  rock  in  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  at  Dover : 
there  are  numerous  works  of  the  same 
kind  in  England.  No  obstacle  is  too 
formidable  for  the  enterprise  now  exerted 
in  the  execution  of  railways.  Hills  give 
way,  valleys  are  filled  up,  rivers  are 
crossed,  forests  fall  prostrate,  rocks  are 
perforated,  houses  are  removed  ;  —  every 
thing  seems  to  yield  before  the  rail- 
way spirit  now  abroad  in  England. 

It  might  seem  that  there  was  enough 
of  this  sort  of  enterprise  in  our  country ; 
but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  mania 
which  lately  was  raging  in  Great  Britaim 
Not  only  were  the  works  themselves  im- 
mense, but  the  spirit  of  speculation  even 
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outstripped  the  enterprise  actually  under- 
taken. Every  body  seemed  to  be  bitten 
by  this  mad  dog,  and  a  person  who  was 
cool  and  sound  was  deemed  out  of  his 
senses  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
fever  was  not  confined  to  brokers  and 
capitalists  ;  but  lawyers  and  doctors, 
clergy  and  laity,  farmers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  even  women,  were  all 
carried  away  by  the  epidemic.  We 
think  we  see  some  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  our  country ;  but  we  hope 
our  good  Yankee  constitution  will  save 
our  country  from  having  it  very  badly. 


Botanical  ¥onders. 

I  HE  number  of  known  species  of  plants 
in  the  world  is  about  fifty  thousand, 
and  there  are  doubtless  fifty  thousand 
more. 

The  largest  tree  in  the  world  is  in  Af- 
rica, where  several  negro  families  reside 
in  the  trunk. 

The  largest  flower  in  the  world  is  found 
in  Java,  and  is  six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  oak  will  live  four  thousand  years. 

The  "  cow-tree,"  in  South  America, 
produces  milk,  from  which  the  people  ob- 
tain regular  supplies. 

The  Nepenthus^or  pitcher  plant,  of  In- 
dia, furnishes  water  in  its  leaves,  which  not 
only  have  pitchers,  but  covers  to  them. 

The  pear  leaf  has  twenty-four  thousand 
pores  to  the  square  inch,  on  the  under  side. 
The  pink  has  twenty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred.  Some  plants  have  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  dif- 
ferent species  of  oak  in  the  world,  seventy 
of  which  are  found  in  America,  arid  thirty 
in  Europe. 


The  largest  oak  in  the  world  is  one 
in  Dorsetshire,  England,  whose  trunk 
measures  sixty-nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

There  are  forty  different  species  of 
pine.  The  white  pine  grows  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The 
Pinus  Duglacus,  on  the  Columbia  River, 
is  the  tallest  tree  in  the  world,  as  it  grows 
to  the  stupendous  height  of  two  hundred 
and  four  feet.  The  greatest  body  of  tim- 
ber ever  measured  from  a  single  tree  was 
from  the  Pinus  Lamlianus,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Lilies  are  natives  of  North  America, 
China,  Germany,  Liberia,  and  New  Hol- 
land. 

A  single  barley-corn  in  Paris  produced 
fifty-five  culms,  or  stalks,  containing  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  corns  of 
barley. 

The  celebrated  botanist  Ray  counted 
thirty-two  thousand  seeds  in  the  head  of 
a  poppy. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
thousand  seeds  in  the  capsule  of  a  tobacco 
plant. 

There  are  no  less  than  nine  thousand 
different  varieties  of  roses,  and  fifty  va- 
rieties of  pinks. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  naturalists  that 
the  elm-tree  produces  five  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  seeds  per  year. 

Barley  has  been  sowed  with  success 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  it  was 
produced.  Wheat  may  be  kept  with  the 
germinating  principle  for  ages.  Seeds  of 
different  grasses  will  vegetate  after  having 
been  buried  in  the  earth  one  thousand 
years. 

The  Canada  thistle,  the  enemy  of  all 
farmers,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  but  it  has 
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crossed  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  wings 
with  which  its  seeds  are  provided. 

The  yew-trees  of  Surrey,  England,  stood 
in  the  days  of  Julius  Cresar.  There  is  an 
apple-tree  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  two 
hundred  years  old ;  a  fig-tree  in  Pales- 
tine seven  hundred  and  eighty  years  old ; 
a  live  oak  in  Louisiana  one  thousand  years 
old ;  a  pine-tree  in  Asia  Minor  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety  years  old. 
A  cedar  on  Mount  Lebanon  is  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old ; 
a  chestnut  on  Mount  Etna,  Sicily,  two 
thousand  six  hundred  years  old ;  a  syc- 
amore on  the  Bosphorus  four  thousand 
years  old. 

Some  person,  who  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  has  ascertained  that  there  are  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  grains  in  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  five  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand in  barley,  one  million  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  in  oats,  twenty-seven 
thousand  in  horse-beans. 


The  Dove. 

[Founded  on  an  incident  that  recently  occurred.] 

THE  rosy  light  of  Sabbath  eve 
On  hill  and  valley  lay, 
And  lingered  long,  as  if  to  leave 
A  blessing  on  the  day. 

The  village  bell  had  sweetly  tolled 

Its  chime  upon  the  air, 
To  summon  to  their  hallowed  fold 

The  worshippers  for  prayer. 

The  organ's  deep  and  solemn  peals 

Fell  on  the  listening  ear, 
As  o'er  the  senses  gently  steals 

The  feeling —  God  is  near  ! 

The  youthful  preacher  rose,  and  took 
His  theme, —  'twas  Jesus'  love, — 


When,  lo  !  beside  the  sacred  book 
There  stood  a  snow-white  dove. 

With  timid  gaze  and  folded  wing 
It  paused  —  then  soared  away  : 

In  vain  we  sought  to  track  its  course, 
In  vain  we  bade  it  stay. 

Onward  and  upward  still  it  flew, 

Till  not  a  speck  was  seen, 
To  tell  that  in  the  vaults  of  blue 

Its  graceful  form  had  been. 

I  know  not  if  the  thought  be  wrong, 

But  it  hath  seemed  to  me 
That  some  mute  herald  from  the  skies 

That  gentle  bird  might  be,  — 

To  teach  us,  if  to  innocence 
Our  days  on  earth  are  given, 

We,  too,  may  plume  our  spirits'  wings, 
And  take  our  flight  for  heaven. 

The  memory  of  that  Sabbath  eve, 

That  quiet  sunset  scene, 
Did  on  rny  heart  an  impress  leave, 

From  which  this  truth  I  glean  :  — 

That  nature's  simplest  lessons  tend 
To  show  some  moral  plain ; 

For,  on  the  page  that  God  hath  penned, 
No  line  is  writ  in  vain. 

New  York  Observer. 


Timepieces, 

I  HE  common  instruments  for  measuring 
time  among  the  ancients  were  hour- 
glasses,  sun-dials,   and   a   vessel  of 
water   with  a  hole    in    its   bottom. 
King  Alfred's  time-keeper  consisted  of 
six  wax  tapers,  twelve  inches  long,  en- 
closed in  a  lantern  of  horn,  so  thin  as  to 
be  transparent. 


YOUNG  people  should  never  intrude  their 
opinions  where  they  are  not  asked  for, 
or  where  they  might  give  offence. 
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"  Created  both  one  flower  —  loth  on  one  sampler." 


Friendship, 


IP  I  were  to  ask  my  young  readers  to 
study  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  some 
of  them  perhaps  might  think  that  I  was 
setting  them  a  hard  and  disagreeable 
task.     Yet,  of  all  writers,  Shakspeare  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  best ;  and,  though 
young  persons  may  not  understand  him 
at  first,  yet  in  time  they  will  not  only  do 
this,  but  they  will  be  delighted  and  in- 
structed by  his  pages.     I  will  give  an  in- 
stance which  will  show  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  Shakspeare. 
Now,  we  all  know  faaifriendship — the 
pure,  unselfish  love  of  two  friends— is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  human  virtues, 
and  is  a  thing  to  be  cultivated  and  cher- 
ished, as  purifying  and  elevating  to  the 
soul  and  mind.     Well,  if  the  reader  will 
look  at  Shakspeare's  play  of  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  he  will  find  a 


speech  made  by  Helena,  who  fancies  that 
she  has  been  injured  by  her  friend  Her- 
mia.  In  this  we  find  the  following  beau- 
tiful description  of  friendship  :  — 

Injurious  Hermia,  most  ungrateful  maid  ! 
Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  con- 
trived, 

To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  words, the  hours  that  we  have  spent? 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us  —  O,  and  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school-day  friendship,   childhood's  inno- 
cence ? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower , 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion^ 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key,  — 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
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The  Highest  Peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains, 

I  HE  following  interesting  sketch  is  found 
in  Captain  Fremont's  journal  of  trav- 
els in  the  western  country :  — 
"  Having  divested  ourselves  of  ev- 
ery unnecessary  encumbrance,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent.  This  time,  like  ex- 
perienced travellers,  we  did  not  press 
ourselves,  but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting 
down  so  soon  as  we  found  our  breath  be- 
ginning to  fail.  At  intervals,  we  reached 
places  where  a  number  of  springs  gushed 
from  the  rocks,  and,  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  lake,  came  to  the  snow 
line..  From  this  point  our  progress  was 
uninterrupted  in  climbing.  Hitherto  I  had 
worn  a  pair  of  thick  moccasons,  with  soles 
of  par  fleclie ;  but  here  I  put  on  a  thin, 
light  pair,  which  I  had  brought  for  the 
purpose,  as  now  the  use  of  our  toes  be- 
came necessary  to  a  farther  advance.  I 
availed  myself  of  a  sort  of  comb  of  the 
mountains,  which  stood  against  the  wall 
like  a  buttress,  and  which  the  wind  and 
the  solar  radiation,  joined  to  the  steepness 
of  the  rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free 
from  snow.  Up  this  I  made  my  way  rap- 
idly. Our  cautious  method  of  advancing 
in  the  onset  had  spared  my  strength,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  disposition 
to  headache,  I  felt  no  remains  of  yester- 
day's illness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached 
a  point  where  the  buttress  was  overhang- 
ing, and  there  was  no  other  way  of  sur- 
mounting the  difficulty  than  by  passing 
around  one  side  of  it,  which  was  the  face 
of  a  vertical  precipice  of  several  hundred 
feet.  Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crev- 
ices between  the  blocks,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  over  it,  and,  when  I  reached  the 


top,  found  my  companions  in  a  small  val- 
ley below.  Descending  to  them,  we 
continued  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time 
reached  the  crest. 

"  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  an- 
other step  would  have  precipitated  me 
into  an  immense  snow-field,  five  hundred 
feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was 
a  sheer  icy  precipice,  and  then,  with  a 
gradual  fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for  about 
a  mile,  until  it  struck  the  foot  of  another 
lower  ridge.  I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest, 
about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  about  20  degrees  north  and  51  de- 
grees east.  As  soon  as  I  had  gratified  the 
first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  descended,  and 
each  man  ascended  in  his  turn;  for  I 
would  allow  only  one  at  a  time  to  mount 
the  unstable  and  precarious  slab,  which  it 
seemed  as  if  a  breath  would  hurl  into  the 
abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barome- 
ter in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and,  fixing 
a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  na- 
tional flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze  where 
never  flag  waved  before.  During  our 
morning  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of 
animal  life,  except  a  small,  sparrow-like 
bird.  A  most  profound  stillness  and  a 
terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  on  the 
mind  as  the  features  of  the  place. 

"  Here,  on  the  summit,  where  the  still- 
ness was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound, 
and  the  solitude  complete,  we  thought  our- 
selves beyond  the  region  of  animated  life ; 
but,  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a 
solitary  bee  (bromus,  the  humble-bee) 
came  winging  its  flight  from  the  eastern 
valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the 
men.  It  was  a  strange  place  —  the  icy 
rock,  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  —  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine 
and  flowers;  and  we  pleased  ourselves 
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with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  first  of  his 
species  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier,  —  a 
solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of 
civilization.  I  believe  that  a  moment's 
thought  would  have  made  us  let  him  con- 
tinue his  way  unharmed ;  but  we  carried 
out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  ani- 
mated nature  seems  at  war,  and,  seizing 
him  immediately,  put  him  in  at  least  a 
fit  place  —  in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book, 
among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on 
our  way.  The  barometer  stood  at  19,293, 
the  attached  thermometer  at  44  degrees ; 
giving,  for  the  elevation  of  this  summit, 
13,570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight  of 
the  bee.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  known 
flight  of  that  insect. 

*  #  *  * 

"  Having  now  made  what  observations 
our  means  afforded,  we  proceeded  to  de- 
scend. We  had  accomplished  an  object 
of  laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict 
order  of  our  instructions.  We  had  climbed 
the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  a  thou- 
sand feet  below,  and,  standing  where 
never  human  foot  stood  before,  felt  the 
exultation  of  first  explorers.  It  was  about 
two  o'clock  when  we  left  the  summit; 
and  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  the  sun 
had  already  sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered  here 
and  on  the  summit ;  but  we  hurried  away 
as  rapidly  as  the  ground  would  permit,  for 
it  was  an  object  to  regain  our  party  as 
soon  as  possible,  not  knowing  what  acci- 
dent the  next  hour  might  bring  forth." 


EMPTY  vessels  make  the  most  noise. 


The  Confession, 

THERE'S  somewhat  on  my  breast,  father, 
There's  somewhat  on  my  breast : 
The  livelong  day  1  sigh,  father, 

At  night  I  cannot  rest. 
1  cannot  take  my  rest,  father, 
Though  I  would  fain  do  so : 
A  weary  weight  oppresses  me  — 
A  weary  weight  of  woe  ! 

'Tis  not  the  lack  of  gold,  father, 

Nor  lack  of  worldly  gear  : 
My  lands  are  broad  and  fair  to  see  ; 

My  friends  are  kind  and  dear. 
My  kin  are  real  and  true,  father  ; 

They  mourn  to  see  my  grief  j 
But  O,  'tis  not  a  kinsman's  hand 

Can  give  my  heart  relief. 

'Tis  not  that  Tenet's  false,  father, 

'Tis  not  that  she's  unkind; 
Though  busy  flatterers  swarm  around, 

I  know  her  constant  mind. 
'Tis  not  her  coldness,  father, 

That  chills  my  laboring  breast : 
It's  that  confounded  cucumber 

I've  ate,  and  can't  digest. 

Plackwood. 


The  Emperor  Nicholas, 

rjiHE  emperor  of  Russia  is  called  czar, 

'  and  sometimes  the  autocrat.    He  is  a 

complete  despot,  and  rules  and  reigns 

•••    according  to  his  own  pleasure.     The 

present  czar  is  named  Nicholas,  and  he 

came  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 

brother,  Alexander,  in  1825. 

Constantino  was  next  in  age  to  Alexan- 
der, and  was  therefore  heir  to  the  throne ; 
but,  for  some  reason  not  well  explained, 
he  waived  his  right  of  succession  in  be- 
half of  Nicholas.  The  latter  has  proved 
to  be  a  man  of  even  greater  talents  than 
his  celebrated  predecessor  ;  and,  while  his 
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ambition  is  more  grasping,  his  amiable 
qualities,  are  less  conspicuous.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  be  the  very  personification 
of  a  despot,  and  his  whole  soul  seems 
bent  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  his  em- 
pire. 

Every  thing  in  relation  to  a  man  who 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful personages  living  is  interesting: 
we  therefore  give  the  following  sketch  of 
the  appearance  of  Nicholas,  derived  from 
a  foreign  journal :  — 

"  A  towering  plume  moved,  the  crowd 
fell  back,  and  in  a  vacant  space  stood  a 
figure  to  which  there  is  no  second  in  Rus- 
sia, if  in  the  world  itself —  a  figure  of  the 
grandest  beauty,  expression,  dimension, 
and  carriage,  uniting  all  the  majesties  and 
graces  of  all  the  heathen  gods,  the  little 
god  of  love  alone  perhaps  excepted,  in 
its  ample  and  symmetrical  proportions. 
Had  this  nobility  of  person  belonged  to 
one  of  common  rank,  instead  of  to  the  au- 
tocrat of  all  the  Russias,  the  admiration 
could  not  have  been  less,  nor  scarcely  the 
,  feelings  of  moral  awe.  It  was  not  the 
monarch  who  was  so  magnificent  a  man, 
but  the  man  who  was  truly  imperial. 

"  The  person  of  the  emperor  is  that  of  a 
colossal  man,  in  the  full  prime  of  life  and 
health,  forty-two  years  of  age,  about  six 
feet  two  inches  high,  and  well  filled  out, 
without  any  approach  to  Corpulency ;  the 
head  magnificently  carried,-  a  splendid 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  chestt  great  length 
and  symmetry  of  limb,  with  finely-formed 
hands  and  feet.  His  face  is  strictly  Gre- 
cian, forehead  and  nose  in  one  grand  line ; 
the  eyes  finely  lined,  large,  open,  and 
blue,  with  a  calmness,  a  coldness,  a  freez- 
ing dignity,  which  can  equally  quell  an 
insurrection,  daunt  an  assassin,  or  paralyze 
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a  petitioner ;  the  mouth  regular,  teeth 
fine,  chin  prominent,  with  dark  moustache 
and  small  whiskers ;  but  not  a  sympathy 
on  his  face  !  His  mouth  sometimes  smiled, 
his  eyes  never.  There  was  that  in  his 
look  which  no  monarch's  subject  could 
meet.  His  eye  seeks  every  one's  gaze, 
but  none  can  confront  his." 


My  Father's  Half-Bushel. 

MY    father's   half-bushel   comes  oft   to  my 
mind, 

And  wakens  deep  feelings  of  various  sorts  : 
'Twas   an   honest  half-bushel,  a  noble   half- 
bushel  ; 
It  held  a  half-bushel  of  thirty-two  quarts  ! 

When  I  think  of  that  bushel,  —  my  father's 

half-bushel, 

That  dear  old  half-bushel,  so  honest  and  true,  — 
Then  look  at  the  bushels,  our  city  half-bushels, 
Little  dandy  half-bushels,  —  it  makes  me  feel 

blue! 

O,  my  father's  half-bushel,  that  country  half- 
bushel, 

Say,  when,  with  blest  vision,  its  like  shall  I  see  ? 

'Twas  a  blessed  half-bushel,  and  he  was  a  true 
man, 

For  he  filled  his  half-bushel,  and  something 
threw  free  ! 

Yet  all   the   half-bushels,   if  mean,  are   not 

small ; 
I'm  vexed  with  the  great  ones  the  most,  after 

all. 
O,  mark  out  that  ashman's  next  time  he  shall 

call; 
'Tis  a  monstrous  half-bushel  —  holds   quarts 

sixty-four : 
So  send  the  base  rascal  away  from  your  door  ! 

'Tis  a  fact  I  am  stating  —  no  slanders  I  utter  — 
But  who  can  forbear,  when  cheated,  to  mutter  ? 
In  New  York,  a  barrel  —  I  pray  you,  don't 

laugh  — 
Will  not  hold  so  much  ashes  as  potatoes  by  half! 
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O,  what  are  the  lawyers,  and  what  are  the 

laws, 
But  bugbears  and  phantoms,  —  mere  feathers 

or  straws  ! 

Unless  our  half-bushels  are  all  made  as  one, 
Like  father's  half-bushel,  I  say,  we're  undone  ! 

Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  Magnetic  Telegraph, 

FllHE  inventor  of  this  wonder-working 
device  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a  son  of  Dr.  Morse,  who  used  to 
••-  write  all  the  geography  books.  The 
inventor  was  a  painter,  and  a  good  one ; 
but  he  is  likely  to  be  as  famous  for  his 
electrical  discovery  as  was  even  Dr. 
Franklin,  for  a  similar  achievement.  The 
latter  drew  down  lightning  from  the  clouds ; 
the  former  has  made  lightning  the  winged 
courier  of  words  and  thoughts.  Of  all 
the  startling  wonders  of  our  age,  this  is 
indeed  the  most  amazing,  and  promises 


entirely  to  change  all  our  accustomed  no- 
tions of  time  and  distance. 

A  similar  invention  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wheatstone,  in  England  ;  but  Morse's 
preceded  it  by  three  years,  in  point  of 
time.  The  American  invention  is  also 
manifestly  so  superior,  that  the  scientific 
men  of  various  countries,  who  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  both  systems, 
unhesitatingly  give  their  verdict  in  favor 
of  ours.  The  two  inventions  are  totally 
unlike,  except  in  the  single  fact  of  trans- 
mitting electricity  through  metal  conduct- 
ors. The  English  uses  the  deflection  of 
the  needle ;  the  American,  the  power  of 
the  electro-magnet.  The  English  uses 
jive  wires;  the  American,  lut  one.  The 
English  points  to  a  letter  by  the  needle  ; 
the  American  writes  it  down  on  paper. 
The  English  attendant  must  constantly 
watch  his  dial,  or  his  communication  is 
lost;  the  American  attendant  may  leave 
the  room,  and  his  instrument  faithfully 
records  all  that  has  been  sent,  to  be  read 
and  reviewed  at  leisure.  The  English 
transmits  slowly;  the  American,  with 
great  rapidity. 


Methodist  Preacher's  Wit 

ONE  of  the  western  papers  tells  a  good 
anecdote   of  a   Methodist    preacher, 
who,  after  sending  round  the  contri- 
bution-box at   a  camp-meeting,   and 
exhorting  the  congregation  to  be  liberal  in 
contributing,  looked  into  the  box,  and,  on 
seeing  the   money   mostly  made   up  of 
cents,  exclaimed,  with  great  gravity,  "  I 
perceive  that  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
hath  done  us  much  harm ! " 


LITTLE  and  often  fills  the  purse. 
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Wonders  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, 

N  a  former  number,  we  have  given  an 
account  of  the  long  days  and  nights 
of  the  polar  regions  of  North  America. 
Dr.  Baird  furnishes  the  following  curi- 
ous particulars  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

He  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  that 
strikes  a  stranger  more  forcibly,  if  he 
visits  Sweden  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  days  are  longest,  than  the  ab- 
sence of  night.  He  had  himself  no  con- 
ception of  it  before  his  arrival.  He  ar- 
rived at  Stockholm  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  went  to  see  some  friends, 
having  taken  no  note  of  time,  and  returned 
about  midnight.  It  was  then  as  light  as 
it  is  here  half  an  hour  before  sundown. 
You  could  see  distinctly ;  but  all  was 
quiet  in  the  streets.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
inhabitants  had  gone  away,  or  were  dead. 
There  were  no  signs  of  life,  the  stores 
being  closed. 

The  sun,  in  June,  goes  down  at  Stock- 
holm a  little  before  ten  o'clock.  There  is 
a  great  illumination  all  night,  as  the  sun 
passes  round  the  earth  towards  the  north 
pole ;  and  the  refraction  of  its  rays  is 
such,  that  you  can  see  to  read  at  midnight. 
Dr.  B.  read  a  letter,  in  the  forest  'near 
Stockholm,  at  midnight,  without  artificial 
light. 

There  is  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  the  sun  does  not  go  down  at  all. 
Travellers  go  up  there  to  see  it.  A  steam- 
boat goes  up  from  Stockholm,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  those  who  are  curious  to 
witness  the  phenomenon.  It  occurs  only 
one  night.  The  sun  goes  down  to  the 


horizon,  —  you -can  see  the  whole  face  of 
it,  —  and  in  five  minutes  it  begins  to  rise. 
At  the  North  Cape,  lat.  72°,  it  does  not 
go  down  for  several  weeks. 

On  the  23d  of  June  it  would  be,  at 
midnight,  about  25°  above  the  horizon. 
The  people  there  know  it  is  midnight, 
when  they  see  the  sun  begin  to  rise. 
The  changes,  in  those  high  latitudes,  from 
summer  to  winter,  are  so  great  that  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  them  at  all. 
In  the  winter  time,  the  sun  disappears, 
and  is  not  seen  for  six  weeks.  Then  it 
comes  up  and  shows  its  face.  Afterwards 
it  remains  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  min- 
utes, then  descends  ;  and,  finally,  it  does 
not  set  at  all,  but  makes  almost  a  circle 
round  the  heavens.  At  this  time  hired 
persons  work  by  the  hour,  and  twelve 
hours  are  considered  a  day's  work.  Birds 
and  beasts  take  their  accustomed  rest  at 
their  usual  hours.  The  doctor  did  not 
know  how  they  learned  the  time  to  go  to 
rest,  whether  the  sun  goes  down  or  not. 

During  the  long  days,  the  hens  take  to 
the  trees  about  seven,  P.  M.,  and  stay 
there  until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  people  get  into  this  habit  of 
late  rising  too.  The  first  morning  Dr.  B. 
awoke  in  Stockholm,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  sun  shining  into  his  room.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  it  only 
three  o'clock.  The  next  time  he  awoke, 
it  was  five  o'clock,  but  there  was  nobody 
in  the  streets. 

The  Swedes  in  the  cities  are  not  very 
industrious,  owing  probably  to  the  climate. 
The  sun  is  up  so  long  that  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  very  hot,  though  not  so 
warm  as  our  summer  weather.  The 
shopkeepers  in  Stockholm,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  used  to  shut  up  their  shops,  and 
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take  their  fiesta ;  but  the  government  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  come  in,  and  they 
obliged  the  Swedes  to  change  :  the  Jews 
kept  their  shops  open  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  Swedes  were  forced  to  fol- 
low the  example.  But  they  are  not  very 
thankful  to  the  Jews  for  it. 

The  Diet  of  Norway  does  not  allow  a 
Jew  to  step  his  foot  in  that  country.  The 
law  was  made  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  its  Prot- 
estantism. They  exclude  both  Jews  and 
Jesuits.  A  few  years  ago  the  govern- 
ment advertised  for  money :  a  Jew  went 
in  a  steamboat  from  Copenhagen,  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan.  He  made  a  bargain,  and 
afterwards  wanted  to  go  ashore  ;  but  this 
privilege  was  refused  him.  They  were 
glad  of  his  money,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  step  his  foot  on  the  soil. 

The  country  of  the  Swedes  and  the 
Norwegians  may  be  called  the  New  Eng- 
land of  Europe.  It  is  a  land  of  rocks, 
and  contains  an  innumerable  number  of 
lakes  and  islands.  No  part  of  it  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  where  the  surface  is  com- 
paratively so,  it  is  still  undulating.  There 
are  many  iron  mines,  and  some  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  iron  mine  of  Dannemora, 
which  is  in  a  plain  country,  and  five  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  is  particularly  celebrated, 
as  also  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of 
Fahlun.  The  mining  districts  are  poor 
and  populous,  but  we  find  there  the  best 
people  in  Sweden. 


r|iHE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EYES. — The  eye 
'  speaks  but  one  language,  yet  is  under- 
stood by  all ;  while  the  tongue  may 
•*•    speak  many,  and  deceive  all.  The  eye, 
not  the  ear,  is  the  interpreter  of  the  soul. 


Eloquence  of  Quackery, 

IN  one  of  the  quack  advertisements  of 
the  day,  we  find  the  following  mag- 
nificent passage :  — 
"  I  never,  to  my  recollection,  had 
more  than  five  or  six,  among  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  say  that  it  was  not  favor- 
able to  their  complaint.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  had  hundreds  return  voluntarily, 
and,  in  the  warmest  and  most  pathetic 
language,  speak  in  its  praise.  I  have  had 
physicians,  learned  in  the  profession ;  I 
have  had  ministers  of  the  gospel,  judges 
on  the  bench,  aldermen  and  lawyers,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  erudition,  and  mul- 
titudes of  the  poor,  use  it  in  every  variety 
of  way ;  and  there  has  been  but  one 
voice,  one  united,  universal  voice,  saying, 

*  M'A ,  your  ointment  is  GOOD.'  " 

They  might  have  added,  "  M'A , 

you  draw  a  long  bow  !  " 


What  is  Luxury? 

i  CANDLE  would  have  been  a  luxury  to 
Alfred,  a  half-crown  cotton  gown  to 
his  queen.  Carpets,  in  lieu  of  rushes, 
would  have  been  luxury  to  Henry  VII., 
glass  windows,  in  lieu  of  horn,  to  his  no- 
bles ;  a  lattice  to  Henry  VIII.'s  queen  ; 
silk  gloves  and  stockings  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Charles 
Waterton,  the  author  of  some  works  on 
natural  history,  in  an  account  of  his  fami- 
ly, tells  us  that  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  "  was  sent  into  France 
by  the  king,  with  orders  to  contract  a 
royal  marriage,  and  was  allowed  thirteen 
shillings  a  day  for  his  trouble  and  travel- 
ling expenses." 
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Iowa  Chief. 


Pawnee  Chief. 


Mr,  Catlin  and  King  Louis  Philippe, 


.  CATLIN,  who  has  been  a  great  deal 
among  our  western  Indians,  and  who 
has  done  more  than  any  body  else  to 
give  us  accurate  ideas  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  is  now  in  Paris,  exhib- 
iting his  portraits  of  Indian  chiefs,  and  his 
sketches  of  western  life  and  scenery.  These 
1m ve  been  shown  in  Boston  and  New  York ; 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  remem- 
ber, in  the  collection,  the  two  portraits 
above,  copied  from  Catlin's  paintings. 
What  curious  folks  these  Indian  chiefs 
are ! 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  Paris,  where 
refinement  is  carried  to  excess,  the  great- 
est interest  should  have  been  excited 
by  Mr.  Catlin's  pictures  of  our  wild  peo- 
ple of  the  west.  Even  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe,  sent  for  the  artist  to  his  palace 
at  St.  Cloud,  and,  among  other  pleasant 


things,  told  him  a  good  story  of  himself. 
We  must  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that, 
during  the  French  revolution,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, then  a  young  man,  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life.  He  wandered  about 
in  many  countries,  poor  and  disconso- 
late, and  at  one  time  was  in  the  United 
States. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  while  in  the  west,  we  were  travelling 
in  an  open  wagon,  drawn  by  two  free 
horses,  and,  in  descending  a  hill  at  a 
rapid  pace,  came  to  a  high  stump  in  the 
centre  of  the  road.  One  of  the  horses 
chose  to  pass  on  one  side  of  it,  and  his  fel- 
low on  the  other ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  driver  could  do,  the  wagon  was  dashed 
against  the  stump,  and  we  were  thrown 
out  with  great  violence.  Stunned  by  the 
fall,  I  lay  for  some  moments  insensible ; 
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but,  on  recovering,  managed  to  bind  up 
and  draw  blood  from  my  arm,  and  was 
carried  to  a  neighboring  cabin,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  found  myself  able  to  pro- 
ceed. A  few  hours  previous  to  my  de- 
parture, however,  I  received  a  visit  from 
the  squire,  and  several  other  important 
personages  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
come  to  endeavor  to  persuade  me  to  re- 
main and  practise  medicine  amongst  them. 
They  offered  to  guaranty  me  a  good  liv- 
ing,—  feeling  certain,  to  use  their  own 
words,  that  a  man  who  could  doctor  him- 
self was  well  calculated  to  heal  others, 
and  were  quite  disappointed  when  I  de- 
clined their  proposition." 


Rhyming  Grammar, 

1.  THREE  little  words  we  often  see 
Are  ARTICLES,  —  a,  an,  and  the. 

2.  A  NOUN  's  the  name  of  any  thing  ; 
As,  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  sitting. 

3.  ADJECTIVES  tell  the  kind  of  noun; 
As,  great,  small,  pretty,  ichite,  or  Irown. 

4.  Instead  of  Nouns  the  PRONOUNS  stand  ; 
John's  head,  Jus  face,  my  arm,  your  hand. 

5.  VERBS  tell  of  something  being  done  ; 

To  read,  write,  count,  sing,  jump,  or  run. 

6.  How  things  are  done  the  ADVERBS  tell; 
As,  slowly,  quickly,  ill,  or  welL 

7.  CONJUNCTIONS  join  the  words  together  ; 
As,  men  and  children,  wind  or  weather. 

8.  A  PREPOSITION  stands  before 

A  noun ;  as,  in  or  through  a  door. 

9.  The  INTERJECTION  shows  surprise ; 
As,  Oh !  how  pretty  !  Ah !  how  wise  ! 

The  whole  are  called  Nine  PARTS  of  Speech, 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 

Wrrrattfr  Cn*~rr-> 


The  Food  of  Man. 

IT  is  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the 
history  of  man  in  his  means  and  meas- 
ures to  procure  food.  The  following 
list  of  some  of  ths  leading  articles  of 
human  support,  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  with  notices  of  their 
changes  and  modifications  by  art,  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive :  — 

The  potato  is  a  native  of  South  Amer- 
ica,'and  is  still  found  wild  in  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Monte  Video.  In  its  native  state,  the 
root  is  small  and  bitter.  The  first  men- 
tion of  it  by  European  writers  is  in  1588. 
It  is  now  spread  over  the  world.  Wheat 
and  rye  originated  in  Tartary  and  Sibe- 
ria, where  they  are  still  indigenous.  The 
only  country  where  the  oat  is  found  wild 
is  in  Abyssinia,  and  there  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  native.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  unknown 
in  Europe  until  after  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus.  The  bread-fruit  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  particularly 
Otaheite. 

Tea  is  found  a  native  nowhere  except 
in  China  and  Japan,  from  the  first  of 
which  the  world  is  supplied.  The  cocoa- 
nut  is  a  native  of  most  equinoctial  countries, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees,  as 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  are  afforded  by 
it.  Coffee  is  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix, 
but  is  now  spread  into  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  best  coffee  is  brought 
from  Mocha,  in  Arabia,  whence  about 
fourteen  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
exported.  St.  Domingo  furnishes  from 
sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  pounds  yearly. 
All  the  varieties  of  the  apple  are  derived 
from  the  crab-apple,  which  is  found  native 
r.»  "Tost  rvnrts  of  the  world. 
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The  peach  is  derived  from  Persia,  where 
it  still  grows  in  a  native  state,  small,  bitter, 
and  with  poisonous  qualities.  Tobacco  is 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
and  lately  one  species  has  been  found  in 
New  Holland.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  England  from  North  Carolina,  in 
1586,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Asparagus 


was  brought  from  Asia ;  cabbage  and 
lettuce  from  Holland  ;  horseradish  from 
China ;  rice  from  Ethiopia ;  beans  from 
the  East  Indies.  Onions  and  garlics  are 
natives  of  various  places  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  sugar-cane  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  from  thence  is  derived  the  art 
of  making  sugar  from  it.  —  Genesee  Far. 


The  Discontented  Steed, 


A     FABLE. 


«NCE  upon  a  time,  when  horses  could 
talk,  and  several  of  these  animals  were 
collected  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a 
restiff,' uneasy  young  steed  asked  his 
companions  to  listen  to  his  advice.  "My 
friends  and  fellow-brutes,"  said  he,  "I 
have  been  thinking  that  we  live  a  miser- 
able life,  in  this  bondage  to  that  despotic 
creature,  called  Man.  How  much  hap- 
pier should  we  be,  if,  instead  of  toiling 
beneath  the  saddle,  dragging  the  plough, 
or  pulling  along  the  coach,  we  were  our 
own  masters,  and  could  eat  and  drink, 
frisk  and  frolic,  in  the  pastures  at  our 
pleasure  !  For  my  part,  I  am  determined 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and 
set  up  for  myself."  Upon  this,  the 


colt  hoisted  his  long  tail,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  galloped  proudly  around  the 
field. 

The  other  horses  looked  on,  some  think- 
ing there  was  a  good  deal  in  what  the 
young  fellow  said  ;  but  most  of  them  in- 
wardly laughed  at  his  short-sighted  and 
conceited  folly.  After  waiting  a  while, 
an  old  steed,  who  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice, spoke  thus :  "  My  companions,  be 
not  deceived  by  this  specious  idea  of  liv- 
ing without  work ;  for  such  a  thing  is 
impossible,  if  we  would  live  well.  The 
climate  here  is  cold,  and  in  winter  the 
earth  is  covered  with  snow.  What  should 
we  do,  during  that  long  and  desolate  pe- 
riod, were  it  not  for  the  crib  and  rack  pro- 
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vided  by  our  masters  ?  Our  young  friend 
speaks  of  living  in  the  pasture  a  life  of 
idleness  and  pleasure  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  grass  of  these  fields 
springs  from  the  cultivation  man  has  be- 
stowed upon  them.  They  belong  to  him, 
and,  unless  we  serve  him  in  return  for  our 
support,  he  will  drive  us  away,  and  we 
shall  perish.  No,  my  friends  ;  we  must 
toil,  and  by  that  toil  purchase  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Man  himself  labors  for  us ; 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  tills  the  land, 
and  produces  oats  and  corn ;  by  this  he 
prepares  the  meadow,  and  makes  the  hay. 
Let  us,  therefore,  contentedly  do  our  part, 
according  to  the  appointed  course  of 
things ;  and,  while  we  receive  benefits, 
let  us  give  benefits  in  return." 

This  sensible  discourse  was  received 
with  a  general  neigh  of  approbation  ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  gather  this  lesson  from 
the  story,  —  that,  in  the  conduct  of  socie- 
ty, each  one  should  be  content  to  follow 
the  path  of  industry,  and  do  his  share  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  World  at 

large. 

«• 

A  Miser, 

A  MISER  is  one  who  has  become  insane 
in  respect  to  money.     The  proper  use 
of  this  article  is  to  do  good  —  to  sup- 
ply first  our  own  wants,  and  then  to 
dispose  of  it  for  the  good  of  others.     But 
sometimes  persons  become  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  hate  to  part  with  it :   they  go  on 
collecting  more  and   more   of  it,  and  at 
last,  in  the  insane  desire  of  increasing  their 
store,  they  sacrifice  the   pleasures,  com- 
forts, and  duties  of  life. 

At  this  point,  a  man  becomes  a  miser, 
and  is  a  monomaniac ;  that  is,  he  is  mad. 


He  has  lost  his  reason  upon  this  particular 
subject.  He  may  act  wisely  in  other 
matters,  but  in  this  he  is  a  fool.  His  thirst 
for  more,  and  more,  and  more  treasure, 
leads  him  to  grind  the  poor,  to  starve  his 
body,  to  deny  the  sacred  claims  of  charity. 
At  the  same  time,  he  becomes  so  anxious 
about  his  gold  and  silver,  that  he  cannot 
sleep  peacefully  ;  every  gust  of  wind  that 
rattles  a  window  or  door  he  fancies  to  be 
thieves  coming  to  rob  him  of  his  money. 
Thus  he  goes  on,  till  at  last  he  sinks  into 
his  grave,  and  his  soul  goes  where  money 
can  do  him  no  good,  and  where  deeds  of 
charity  and  usefulness,  performed  on  earth, 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  for  his 
happiness. 

The  following  story  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  money 
madness  may  be  carried ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  singular 
case. 

An  old  man  died  last  summer  in  Paris, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  who 
was  a  perfect  miser.  He  came  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  three  years  since, 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty.  They 
depended  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors  for  subsistence,  and  were  in  the 
daily  habit  of  begging  from  door  to  door 
for  something  to  support  them.  One  of 
the  neighbors,  having  missed  seeing  the 
old  man  for  a  few  days,  went  in  search 
of  him,  and  found  him  just  breathing  his 
last  in  a  miserable  hovel,  destitute  of  every 
necessary.  He  was  lying  on  a  heap  of 
straw,  in  one  corner  of  the  hut,  without 
any  covering.  In  the  same  place  was  his 
son,  about  sixteen  years  old,  with  scarcely 
a  rag  to  cover  him,  crying  most  piteous -y. 
On  asking  the  reason,  he  said  his  father 
had  been  without  any  food  for  more  than 
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two  days,  and  that  he  had  not  a  sou  to 
purchase  any. 

Observing,  near  the  straw,  a  large  iron- 
bound  chest,  he  inquired  what  it  contained. 
The  son  replied  that  his  father  had  told 
him  it  was  full  of  iron.  He  then  proposed 
selling  it ;  and,  having  procured  a  key, 
they  opened  it ;  but  what  was  their  as- 
tonishment on  finding  it  filled  with  gold 


pieces  (coins  of  Louis  XVI.)  instead  of 
iron,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  !  (thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars.) It  was  supposed  the  old  man  had 
accumulated  this  large  sum  by  begging. 
His  son  became  almost  insane  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  fortune ;  but  he  amply  re- 
warded the  neighbors  who  had  assisted 
him. 


The  Abipones, 


0 


F  all  the  American  Indians,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Abipones  are  the  most 
wonderful.  They  originally  occupied 
a  district  in  Paraguay,  and,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  settlers.  They 
are  tall,  well  made,  and  lighter  colored 
than  most  Indians.  Their  sight  and  teeth 


are  often  perfect  at  the  age  of  a  hundred, 
and  a  man  who  dies  at  eighty  is  thought 
to  come  to  an  untimely  end.  Both  sexes 
are  tattooed,  and  in  this  process  suffer 
great  pain  without  a  murmur.  The  men 
have  their  hair  and  eyebrows  plucked  out 
by  old  women,  who  use  tweezers  made 
of  bone.  ;  er:; 
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They  eat  tigers'  flesh,  and  drink  the 
melted  fat  of  that  animal.  They  think 
these  things  give  courage  and  strength, 
while  eggs,  fish,  &c.,  beget  cowardice  and 
sloth.  The  women  are  ingenious,  and 
make  combs  of  bristles ;  jugs  and  pots  of 
earth  ;  harnesses,  carpets,  and  wrappers 
of  the  skin  of  the  jaguar.  The  men  de- 
light in  war,  and  in  this  display  amazing 
courage,  fierceness,  and  enterprise.  They 
have  abundance  of  horses,  and,  like  the 
fabled  centaurs  of  antiquity, —  half  man 
and  half  horse,  —  they  sweep  over  the 
plains,  dealing  death  and  destruction  upon 
their  enemies. 

The  Abipones  are  far  less  numerous 
than  formerly,  having  been  reduced  by 
the  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The  Jesuits 
had  stations  among  them,  and  produced 
some  good  effects ;  but  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  race  still  remain. 


A  Dreadful  Joke, 

Iwo  young  men,  the  Count  de  Brechten- 
stein  and  Baron  Lieftern,  lately  lived 
together  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  on  in- 
timate terms.  The  former  always 
boasted  of  his  intrepidity,  and  declared 
that  nothing  could  frighten  him.  "  What ! 
not  even  supernatural  things  ? "  said  M. 
de  Lieftern.  "  Even  less  than  others," 
said  his  friend,  "  since  they  do  not  exist." 
The  upshot  of  the  affair  was,  that  a  bet  of 
one  hundred  ducats  was  made  by  M.  de 
Lieftern  that  he  should  be  able  to  terrify 
his  friend.  Four  months  passed  over, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  wager, 
when,  one  evening,  M.  de  Lieftern  per- 
suaded his  friend's  valet  to  permit  him  to 
hide  himself  under  his  master's  bed.  He 
took  care  to  draw  the  balls  from  a  pair 


of  pistols  that  always  hung  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  M.  de  Brechtenstein  returned 
home  as  usual,  and  went  to  bed.  As  soon 
as  he  had  fallen  asleep,  M.  de  Lieftern 
came  out  from  under  the  bed,  threw  a 
sheet  around  him,  and  put  on  a  mask, 
representing  a  skull.  He  then  drew  the 
quilt,  to  awake  his  friend,  who,  on  seeing 
the  spectre,  cried  out,  "  Be  off,  and  leave 
me  quiet !  "  Seeing  that  the  figure  still 
remained,  he  took  down  one  of  the  pis- 
tols, and  fired  it  at  him.  M.  de  Lieftern 
then  rolled  on  the  bed  one  of  the  balls 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  pistols.  M. 
de  Brechtenstein,  who  was  sitting  up,  on 
seeing  this,  fell  back  on  the  bed.  His 
friend  immediately  ran  forward  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  all  a  trick ;  but  M.  de  Brech- 
tenstein was  dead ;  he  had  been  struck 
with  apoplexy. 


A  Queer  Mouse-trap, 

SOME  time  since,  two  or  three  young 
men  of  this  county,  belonging  to 
the  same  house,  had  stationed  them- 
selves around  a  cupboard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  despatching  all  the  rats  and  mice 
that  passed  out,  while  some  one  was 
punching  with  a  stick  behind  the  shelves 
and  in  the  cracks  of  the  house.  One  of 
the  chaps  had  a  wonderful  propensity  for 
holding  his  mouth  wide  open  whenever 
particularly  interested  in  any  matter.  He 
happened  to  be  in  this  condition  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  when  a  mouse,  seeing 
it,  and  taking  it,  as  we  suppose,  for  a  hole 
into  which  he  might  take  refuge  from  his 
pursuers,  ran  in,  and  was  actually  swal- 
lowed alive  by  the  man.  This  can  be  tes- 
tified to  by  several  respectable  citizens,  if 
disputed.  —  Sandersville  Telescope. 
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Gassendi, 

rETER  GASSENDI,   born  in  France,   in 
1592,  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble men  of  his  age.    His  parents  were 
poor ;  but  he  devoted  himself  early  to 
study,  and,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  com- 
posed sermons  which  astonished  all  who 
read  them.     At  the  age  of  seven  years, 
he  would  at  night  go  away  by  himself, 
and  look  up  to  the  stars,  and  study  their 
appearance  with  intense  interest. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Peter  had  a 
dispute  with  some  boys  as  to  the  moon. 
The  clouds  were  driving  across  the  face 
of  the  moon,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that,  and 
not  the  clouds,  was  moving.  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  our  readers  have  witnessed  a 
similar  phenomenon.  The  question  among 
the  boys,  whether  the  seeming  movement 
belonged  to  the  clouds  or  moon,  was  easi- 
ly settled  by  the  ingenious  Gassendi.  He 
i^i  J  the  boys  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the 


moon,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
This  they  did,  and  they  all  saw  at  once 
that  the  moon  kept  its  place,  while  the 
clouds  drifted  rapidly  by. 

It  may  be  well  believed  that  Gassendi 
grew  up  to  be  a  famous  philosopher.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three,  admired  and 
revered  by  the  great  and  good  of  his  time. 


I 


Our  Correspondence, 

EAR,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  " 
Is  it  owing  to  the  cheap  postage 
law  ;  or  is  it  that  the  approach  of 
winter  gives  leisure  for  scribbling ; 
or  is  it  that  Old  Merry  is  growing  more 
a  favorite  with  the  young  world,  that  our 
letter-box  is  full  to  overflowing  ?  What- 
ever may  "be  the  cause,  we  are  really  de- 
lighted, and  are  only  sorry  that  our  little 
magazine  can  take  in  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  pleasant,  funny,  pathetic,  playful, 
serious,  wise,  and  witty  things  which 
come  addressed  to  «s  from  the  four  winds. 
Here  are  some  of  them :  — 

Maine,  Dec.  9, 1845. 

WOULD  Mr.  Merry  like  a  new  correspond- 
ent ?  Perhaps  he  has  already  so  many  that 
he  cannot  find  room  for  me,  which  might 
be  as  well,  for,  should  this  meet  a  favorable 
reception,  perhaps  I  might  trouble  him  again. 
Your  correspondents  reside  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  but  Texas  and  Oregon. 
I  don't  think  your  pleasant  little  magazine 
has  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  it 
may  have  reached  them.  Your  correspond- 
ents at  the  south  and  west  scarcely  tell  us 
what  kind  of  a  country  theirs  is ;  and  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  a  description  of  the  red  men. 
It  may  be  that  they  do  not  know  much  of 
them,  for  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  removal 
of  a  large  number  to  a  more  distant  region.  I 
pity  them ;  many  obliged,  in  old  age,  to  leave 
the  hunting-grounds  of  their  youth,  to  which 
their  hearts  are  no  less  bound  because  we  call 
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them  savage.  Will  not  some  of  my  fellow- 
readers  of  the  Museum  contribute  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  sons  of  the  forest,  as  they  have 
seen  them  in  New  York,  in  Michigan,  in  Del- 
aware, Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Maine, 
and  Canada  ?  I  have  myself  often  seen  them ; 
but  it  needs  a  daguerreotype  to  present  their 
dirty,  swarthy  skins,  their  soiled  finery,  their 
black  eyes,  beautiful  hands,  and  small  feet.  I 
have  not  space  to  tell  of  silver  breastplate  and 
tarnished  crucifix,  worn  on  the  breast,  bare  as 
a  Roman's.  There  is  no  romance  round  them 
here,  but  dear  to  me  are  their  history  and  their 
memory. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  mag- 
azine ever  since  its  commencement.  It  often 
comes  to  help  cheer  our  pleasant  evenings; 
and,  among  all  our  amusing  and  instructive 
books,  the  Museum  is  the  most  anxiously 
sought  out  by  those  who  claim  ownership.  In 
summer,  sunny  skies  and  out-door  frolics  cir- 
cumscribe its  influence  ;  but,  in  colder  weath- 
er, we  love  to  read  its  amusing  tales  and  funny 
anecdotes,  while  the  fire  is  beaming  upon 
the  hearth,  and  we  all  surround  the  brightly- 
lighted  centre-table.  We  have  together  chant- 
ed the  chorus  of  Dr.  Darwin's  cat,  Snow,  and 
wondered  what  kind  of  a  cat-ty  strophe  pussy 
returned.  My  sister  says  she  proved  herself  a 
blue  cat,  if  her  answer  was  in  Miss  Se  ward's 
style.  I  have  sympathized  with  your  corre- 
spondents, particularly  "  Laura,"  and  often 
imagined  myself  one  of  them,  till,  thinking 
"the  pleasure  must  be  great  to  see  one's  self 
in  print,"  I  have  set  about  manufacturing  an 
epistle,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  for  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Merry,  wishing  him  all  sorts  of  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  The  riddle  sent 
lang  syne,  by  "Harriet,  of  Newport,"  weighs 
heavy  on  my  mind.  That  Abracadabra  was 
the  answer,  I  soon  ascertained  ;  and  also  that 
some  of  the  different  parts  were  Asa,  Bob, 
Refer,  Ava,  Aga,  Did,  Anna j  but  the  »  Span- 
ish ship's  name  "  has  baffled  me,  though  I 
have  thought  more  about  it  than  you  would 
suppose.  What  the  appellation  of  that  beve- 
rage is  which  commences  with  C,  and  "  back- 
ward or  forward  spells  just  the  same,"  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover,  either. 

Might  I  presume  to  ask  a  favor  ?     I  would 


suggest  that  pleasant,  familiar  letters,  descrip- 
tive of  winter  scenes  and  fireside  enjoyments, 
and  written  in  a  lively  style,  to  the  readers  of 
the  Museum,  would  have  a  charm  for  some, 
at  least,  of  them.  Do  not  you  know,  Mr. 
Merry,  among  all  your  acquaintance,  any  who 
would  contribute  such  a  letter  once  a  month  ? 
Mr.  Merry's  constant  friend, 

LOUISA. 


Belvidere,  JV.  /.,  JYop.  8,  1845. 

DEAR  MR.  MERRY  : 

WE  have  taken  your  Museum  for  the 
last  year,  and  found  it  a  very  useful  and  prof- 
itable magazine.  Therefore  I  have  concluded 
that,  as  long  as  your  Museum  continues  as 
instructive  and  amusing1  as  it  now  is,  and  as 
long  as  I  can  afford  to  subscribe  for  it,  I  will 
take  it;  for  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  published  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  your 
Museum  that  enlivened  its  pages  relating  to 
the  delightful  Valley  of  Wyoming,  I  here  wish 
to  inform  your  little  "black-eyed  and  blue- 
eyed  readers  "  what  a  beautiful  vale  it  is ;  for 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
have  never  visited  it.  Though  I  was  there 
but  a  short  time,  I  saw  a  great  deal  which  was 
"beyond  comparing."  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  "  still  gliding ''  Susquehan- 
na,  and  extends  sixteen  miles  down  the  river, 
where  it  escapes  through  a  rocky  gorge,  and 
pursues  its  way  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  surface  is 
level,  and  its  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  not  infe- 
rior to  any  tract  of  land  in  the  commonwealth. 

Here  are  the  beautiful  scenes  for  the  poet's 
pen  and  the  painter's  pencil ;  yet  the  poet  may 
describe  it  in  the  beautiful  language  of  a  poet ; 
the  painter  may  paint  it  with  his  bright  colors ; 
but,  unless  they  see  the  original,  they  are  left 
in  darkness.  I  have  read  descriptions  and 
viewed  paintings  of  numerous  places,  yet  I 
have  not  seen  pictured  so  lovely  a  spot  as 
Wyoming.  It  is  a  beautiful  vale :  there  is 
none  within  the  range  of  my  acquaintance 
that  presents  such  beautiful  scenery,  —  none 
which  I  more  admire.  Here  the  mind  may 
wander  with  the  eye,  and  never  weary  in 
tracing  the  varied  scenery  that  presents  itself. 

1  suppose  most  of  your  little  friends  have 
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heard  of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  which  oc- 
curred the  3d  of  July,  1778  —  one  of  the  most 
heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  In  that  dreadful  affair,  about 
three  hundred  settlers  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  from  the  greater  part  of  whom  no 
intelligence  was  ever  obtained.  The  Europe- 
ans, with  the  Indians,  in  an  unexpected  hour, 
converted  this  earthly  paradise  into  a  frightful 
waste,  and 

"  the  aged  and  the  young 

Were  dashed  upon  the  gory  rock  of  woe." 

Campbell  describes  it  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful language  :  — 

"  Delightful  Wyoming !  beneath  thy  skies 
The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 

But  feed  their  flocks  in  green  declivities, 
Or  skim,  perchance,  thy  lake  with  light  canoe, 

From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew  — 
With  timbrel,  when,  beneath  the  forests  brown, 

Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew, 
And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half  way  down 
Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town." 

On  the  high  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  spring  floods,  bones  are 
to  be  found  without  number.  A  number  of 
skeletons  are  occasionally  found  where  a  sin- 
gle cellar  is  dug,  generally  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, with  their  faces  towards  the  setting  sun. 
Pestles,  arrow-heads,  and  hoes  of  stone,  are 
found  in  abundance;  some  flint  axes,  and 
burned  vessels  of  clay,  are  also  found. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  L that  two  skel- 
etons were  found  a  few  years  since,  in  stone 
coffins,  side  by  side.  The  top  stone  was 
slightly  removed  by  a  man  who  was  ploughing 
in  the  field.  These  bones  were  very  large. 
The  coffins  were  formed  by  four  long  stone 
slabs,  with  two  smaller  ones  at  the  ends.  The 
bones  lay  at  full  length  within  the  coffin. 
About  forty  beads,  of  a  white  color,  were  at 
the  neck.  A  stone  jug,  with  half  a  pint  of 
clear,  transparent  oil,  arrow-heads,  and  stone 
hatchets,  and  other  small  matters,  were  like- 
wise found.  The  other  stone  box  was  similarly 
formed.  The  skeleton  was  much  less  in  size. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  they  held  husband 
and  wife,  and  that  these  were  persons  of  a  high 
rank.  But  why  they  were  buried  so  different- 
ly from  the  thousands  turning  to  dust  around 
them  cannot  be  accounted  for. 


Near  the  river,  "  on  Susquehanna's  side," 
stands  the  monument  which  marks  the  place 
of  the  dreadful  massacre.  "  It  is  an  humble 
column,  too  humble  for  the  space  it  occupies, 
and  the  deeds  it  silently  commemorates." 
While  I  was  viewing  it,  I  took  the  following 
inscription  from  a  marble  slab  which  is  placed 
in  the  north  side  of  the  monument :  — 

"  Near  this  spot  was  fought, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  July,  1778, 

the  Battle  of  Wyoming  : 

in  which  a  small  band  of  patriotic  Americans, 
chiefly  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  the  agedy 
spared  -by  inefficiency  from  the  distant  banks  of  the 

republic, 

led  by  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  and  Col.  Nathan  Denison, 
with  a  courage  that  deserved  success, 

fearlessly  met  and  bravely  fought 
a  combined  British,  Tory,  and  Indian  force,  of  thrice 

their  number. 
Numerical  superiority  alone  gave  success  to  the  invader  ; 

and  wide-spread  havoc,  desolation,  and  ruin 
marked  his  savage  and  bloody  footsteps  through  the 

valley. 

This  Monument, 

commemorative  of  these  events, 

and  in  memory  of  the  actors  in  them, 

has  been  erected 
over  the  bones  of  the  slain 

by  their  descendants,  and  others  who  greatly  appre- 
ciated 
the  services  and  sacrifices  of  their  patriot  ancestors." 

On  every  side  is  a  marble  slab,  containing 
the  names  of  the  surviving  and  slain  field- 
officers,  captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and 
privates.  It  is  built  of  dark  stone,  sixty-five 
feet  high,  and  twenty-four  feet  square  at  the 
foundation,  with  walls  about  three  feet  thick 
at  the  base. 

The  view  of  the  mountains  from  the  valley 
is  beautiful.  The  Bald  Mountain,  which  lies 
about  eight  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  the  valley,  presents  a  grand  view  to  the 
spectator.  Yet  the  wildness  of  the  mountain 
scenery  does  not  compare  with  the  fertile  land 
of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

Yours  respectfully,  N.  H.  W. 


De  Soto  Parish,  La.,  Oct.  15,  1845. 
DEAR  MR.  MERRY  : 

PERCEIVING,  by  your  Museum,  to 
which  I  am  a  subscriber,  that  many  boys  and 
girls  write  to  you,  and  send  puzzles  and  co- 
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nundrums,  I  take  the  liberty  of  following  their 
example,  and  herewith  send  you  an  historical 
puzzle.  Your  little  periodical  affords  great 
amusement  to  us  all  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  Union.  I  am  particularly  delighted  with 
the  puzzles,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  solving 
them.  The  answer  to  the  enigmatical  ques- 
tion in  the  September  number,  sent  by  E.  R. 

P r,  is  Bar;  and  that  to  the  conundrum 

in  the  same  page,  —  "What  is  that  which  is 
always  invisible,  yet  never  out  of  sight," — is, 
The  letter  L 

1  should  like  very  much  to  witness  the 
tournament  at  the  Faquier  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  which  your  Virginian  correspondent 
mentions  in  his  letter  ;  but,  as  I  reside  at  such 
a  distance  from  that  place,  I  must  content  my- 
self with  reading  descriptions  of  it. 

If  you  think  that  the  following  historical 
puzzle  is  worthy  of  admittance  into  your  Mu- 
seum, you  will  oblige,  by  inserting  it, 

A  black-eyed  friend  to  Merry,          Z. 

HISTORICAL  PUZZLE. 

1  am  composed  of  twenty-one  letters. 

My  3,  5,  8,  13,  was  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  Roman  patriots. 

My  9,  5,  6,  13, 11,  7,  was  a  son  of  Canute 
the  Great,  remarkable  for  his  swift  running. 

My  17,  11,  5,  6,  ]2,  3,  was  a  celebrated 
Goth. 

My  3,  13,  14,  1, 17, 21,  was  a  German  lead- 
er, engaged  in  the  third  crusade. 

My  15,  20,  3,  J9,  13,  6,  was  a  commander 
in  the  Trojan  war. 

My  17,  8,  19,  2,  11,  5,  was  styled  "the 
scourge  of  God." 

My  4,  10,  11,  20,  14,  was  the  lovely  Gre- 
cian who  occasioned  the  ten  years'  war. 

My  14,  16,  1,  13,  was  a  Roman  emperor, 
notorious  for  his  cruelty. 

My  5,  18,  14,  13,  11,  7,  was  the  American 
traitor. 

My  17,  14,  14, 10,  was  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  Stuart  family. 

My  3,  2,  3,  10,  1,  13,  was  the  great  Roman 
orator. 

My  15,  13,  6,  5,  3,  10,  was  a  Roman  poet. 

And  my  whole  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  crusaders* 


MR.  MERRY  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  According  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  J.  J.,  of  New  Jersey,  I  have  tried  to 
see  how  many  words  I  could  make  out  of  cos- 
mopolite. I  have  got  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five. 

I  send  you  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  words  from  philanthropist,  in  addition  to 
those  sent  by  J.  J. 


A 

also 
alt 

an 

aphorisl 

appoint 

atilt 

attorn 

Ha 

halo 

hap 

harl 

harlot 

harsh 

hasp 

hast 

hin 

hint 

hipshot 

historian 

ho 

holp 

horn 

hospital 


I 

in  list 

instil 

intort 

it 

La 

lain 

lair 

latin 

latish 

liar 

lion 

tit 

lo 

loan 

loin 

lorn 

loth 

Nation 

natron 

nit 

not 

nostril 

O 


oh 

or 

cral 

orphan 

orts 

Ta 

panoplist 

papist 

parol 

parson 

pastil 

pharos 

pish 

pistil 

plat 

platonist 

polar 

polish 

popish 

poplar 

poplin 

portal 

prison 


Rant 

rapt 

ratio 

ration 

riant 

rial 

rhine 

toil 

roint 

roist 

rosin 

Sailor 

saint 

saltpit 

sap 

sart 

satin 

shalt 


shorl 

siphon 

sirloin 

sith 

slain 


sloat 

slot 

sloth 

snail 

snap 

snarl 

snath 

snip 

so 

sol 

SOp 

soph 

sophi 

sophist 

spinal 

spiral 

spital 

splint 

split 

spoil 

sprat 

sprit 

station 

stilar 


stir 

stoat 

strait 

Talon 

tanpit 

tap 

tapis 

tarn 

thrash 

throat 

tilt 

tiro 

to 

toil 

tonsil 

topsail 

tort 

transit 

trial 

trio 

trip 

trot 

troth 

stint 


J.  J.  has  made  a  mistake  in  six  of  his  words. 
There  are  no  such  words  as  nash  and  slat. 
The  first  is  spelt  gnash.  He  cannot  make 
either  nod  or  till.  There  is  neither  any  rf, 
nor  two  Z's.  He  has  written  sit  twice.  He 
cannot  make  splash,  because  there  .are  not 
two  s's. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  puzzle  to  put  the 
letters  of  a  word  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
then  to  have  the  word  found  out,  and  to  have 
as  many  words  as  possible  made  out  of  the  let- 
ters. I  propose  a,  c,  e,  A,  Z,  m,  m,  n,  o,  o,  t,  w. 
Yours,  JAMES  M.  P E. 


05^  We  commend  the  suggestions  of 
•our  correspondent,  J.  M.  P.,  to  our  read- 
ers. His  criticisms  upon  J.  J.'s  letter  are 
just  in  the  main,  though  we  believe  he 
will  find  such  a  thing  as  a  slat  in  the  back 
of  a  chair,  and  such  a  word  in  Webster's 
Dictionary.  He  will  see  that  he  is  beaten 
by  M*.  W.  as  to  cosmopolite. 
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Bath,  Nov.  25,  1845. 
MR.  MERRY  : 

I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the 
communication  of  your  correspondent,  J.  J., 
of  New  Jersey.  I  have  turned  my  attention 
to  the  word  cosmopolite,  and  out  of  it  have 
made  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  words.  I 
subjoin  a  list,  which  you  may  publish  or  not, 
as  you  choose.  It  has  helped  me  to  spend 
some  pleasant  hours  of  my  vacation. 

Yours,  M.  W. 

Cell  elm  lote  piles  sit  stem 

cess  elite  loto  pill  site  step 

cest  elope  Me  pimp  slut  stile 

ceil  elops  meet  pimple  slice  still 

cit  else  melt  pip  slim  stilt 

cite  ell  mess  pipe  slime  stilts 

coil  emmet  met  pit  slip  stole 

cole  emit  mete  plot  slit  stool 

collop  epitome  mice  poet  sloe  stoop 

coo  epitomise  mile  poetess  sloop  stop 

cool  epistle  mill  pole  slop  stopple 

cooin  eisel  milt  police  slope  Teem 

coop  esteem  mist  polite  smell  tell 

coot  Ice  mite  poll  smelt  tempest 

rlime  ill  mele  pommel  smile  temple 

close  illicit  moose  pomp  smite  tempt 

clot  imp  moot  pool  smote  test 

come  impose  mop  poem  so  tie 

comet  impost  mope  pop  soe  tile 

commit  is  moppet  pope  soil  till 

committee  it  moss  pose  sole  tilt 

compel  item  most  posse  solo  tip 

compete  its  mote  possess  some  tippet 

compile  Lee  motto  posset  sometime  tipple 

complete  lees  Oil  post  soot  tiptoe 

complot  leet  olio  pot  sop  title 

compose  less  omit  pottle  soss  tittle 

composite  lessee  omelet  scoop  sot  to 

compost  let  oppose  scope  specie  toe 

cop  lie  optic  sect  species  toil 

cope  lime  opposite  see  spice  toilet 

copse  lip  ossicle  seel  spoilt  toilsome 

coppel  list  Peel  seem  spit  tole 

cos  lo  pelt  sell  spite  toll 

coss  loo  pest  sept  spittle  too 

cosset  loom  pestle  set  splice  tool 

cost  loop  pet  settee  spool  torn 

costal  lop  petit  settle  spot  top 

cot  lose  pie  sice  steel  tope 

cote  loss  piece  sill  steep  topmost 

Eel  lost  pile  sip  steeple  toss 

elect  lot 

QJ*  M.  W.  will  see  that,  in  commit  and 
committee,  he  puts  in  two  m's,  while  there 
is  but  one  in  cosmopolite.  The  same  ob- 
jection lies  against  many  other  words  in 
his  list. 

MR.  EDITOR: 

As  my  children  have  been  much  en- 
tertained by  the  enigmas  which  they  have 
found  in  your  publications,  and  as  I  cons'der 


the  solving  of  them  one  of  the  most  desirable 
of  recreations,  inasmuch  as  it  exercises  the 
mental  powers,  I  send  you  one,  which  is  so 
old  that  it  will  probably  be  new  to  your  young 
friends,  if  not  to  yourself. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  most  acceptable 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  young, 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

F.  L.  S. 

Newark,  JV.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1845 

ENIGMA. 

A  creature  once  did  on  this  planet  dwell, 
As  sacred  writers  undoubtedly  do  tell : 
Upon  this  earth  his  vital  breath  he  drew, 
Yet  neither  sin  nor  moral  evil  knew. 
He  never  shall  be  rais6d  from  the  dead, 
Nor  at  the  day  of  judgment  show  his  head; 
Yet  in  this  creature  dwelt  a  soul,  that  must 
Suffer  in  hell,  or  reign  among  the  just. 


The  following  letter  comes  to  us  in  blue 
ink,  and  is  very  neatly  written.  We  did 
not  know  that  we  had  such  a  boy  among 
our  ten-year-olds ;  but,  if  so,  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  him.  Perhaps  he  meant 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of  our  blue-eyed 
readers,  and  not  one  of  our  blue-eyed 
boys.  Here  is  his  epistle. 

Leominster,  Dec.  20,  1845. 
MR.  MERRY  : 

I  SEE  that  many  children  are  writing 
to  you,  and,  as  I  am  one  of  your  blue-eyed 
boys  of  ten  years  old,  I  thought  I  would  send 
you  a  letter.  1  like  your  Museum  very  much ; 
but,  as  1  see  Parley's  name  on  the  title,  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  he  writes  any  thing  for  it.  Fa- 
ther says  that  Peter  Parley  and  Robert  Merry 
are  all  one;  but,  if  so,  'tis  a  greater  puzzle 
than  the  Siamese  twins.  However,  I  don't 
think  they  are  the  same,  for  old  Parley  wrote 
in  a  simpler  and  easier  way  than  you  do. 
There  are  some  big  words  in  your  magazine, 
which  it  takes  me  as  long  to  spell  out  as  it 
does  to  climb  over  a  stone  fence.  However, 
I  like  you  pretty  well,  and  intend  to  come  and 
see  you  soon.  Yours  truly, 

THOMAS  L E. 
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Our  friend,  A.  D.  A.,  who  has 
made  two  hundred  and  fourteen  words 
out  of  the  letters  in  philanthropist,  will 
see  that  J.  J.  and  J.  M.  P e,  have  sur- 
passed him. 

R.  T.  T.  will  also  see  that  he  is  out- 
done by  M.  W.  in  respect  to  cosmopo- 
lite. L.  C.  C.  will  make  a  similar  obser- 
vation. "A  Subscriber"  has  sent  us  a 
list  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  words 
made  out  of  cosmopolite ;  but  many  are 
not  authentic  words.  Many  of  them  con- 


tain the  letters  repeated  oftener  than  they 
are  found  in  cosmopolite. 

Our  correspondents,  A.  G.  C 1,  Bos- 
ton ;  R.  P.  N 1,  of  Guilford ;  E.  R.  P., 

of  Nor  walk ;  L.  S.,  of  N.  J. ;  Mary  L , 

of  Salem  ;  and  H.  L.,  of  Lafayette,  will  see 
that  we  have  not  space  for  their  esteemed 
favors.  F.  H.  H.'s  letter  is  received. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  J.  B.  S h 

has  settled  down  at  Geneva,  after  all  his 
wanderings.  Geneva  is  a  lovely  place  to 
reside  in. 


The  Child's  First  Grief. 


WORDS    BY    MRS.    HEMANS.       MUSIC    COMPOSED    FOR    MERRY  S    MUSEUM. 
WITH  FEELING. 


call    my  brother    back     to     me ;     I       cannot    play    a  -  lone ; 


summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee ;    Where      is      my     brother        gone  ? 


"  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 

Across  the  sunbeam's  track : 
1  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight  — 

O,  call  my  brother  back." 

"  He  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child  j 

He  may  not  come  to  thee  : 
The  face,  *hat  once  like  spring-time  smiled, 

On  eartL  no  more  thou'lt  see." 


"And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers? 

And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

"  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade, 
Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ?  — 

O,  while  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more  !  " 
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An  Abyssinian  of  the  Galla  Tribe. 


Abyssinia, 


ABYSSINIA  is  one  of  those  strange,  re- 
mote  countries,   the   very  name   of 
which  excites  an  emotion  of  curious 
wonder.      Perhaps   no    part  of   the 
world   presents  a  more  singular  assem- 
blage of  objects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people,  though 
natives  of  Africa,  are  not  negroes,  nor 
VOL.  xi.  5 


are  they  Arabians.  They  are,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  people,  divided  into  several  va- 
rieties. Instead  of  possessing  the  easy 
disposition  and  mild  qualities  of  the  ne- 
groes, they  are  restless,  savage,  and 
brutal,  almost  beyond  any  other  known 
tribes  of  men.  The  Scotch  traveller 
Bruce  was  at  Gondar,  the  capital,  and  he 
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tells  us  that  he  seldom  went  out  without 
seeing  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets, 
left  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  hye- 
nas !  Alvarez,  who  lived  there  some 
years,  says  he  was  invited  to  a  feast 
where,  among  the  dishes,  he  was  offered 
raw  flesh,  with  warm  blood !  We  are 
told  that  the  people  cut  the  flesh  from  the 
cattle  while  alive  ;  and  sometimes,  after  a 
large  piece  has  been  taken  out,  draw  the 
skin  over,  and  drive  the  bleeding  beast 
along  on  its  way.  Sometimes,  when  a 
party  is  assembled  for  a  feast,  and  are 
seated,  the  oxen  are  brought  to  the  door, 
the  flesh  is  cut  off,  and  the  meat  devoured, 
while  the  agonized  brutes  are  filling  the 
air  with  their  bellowings! 


These  horrid  things  are  said  to  be  less 
common  now  than  formerly ;  but  the 
manners  of  the  people,  in  other  respects, 
are  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  they  profess  Christianity !  They 
have  numerous  churches,  and  abundance 
of  nunneries  and  monasteries.  Their 
veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  is  un- 
bounded ;  and  they  even  outdo  the  Euro- 
pean Catholics  in  their  zeal  for  paying 
reverence  at  her  shrine.  Their  saints  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  surpass  in  mi- 
raculous power  those  of  the  Romish  cal- 
endar. The  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  pre- 
vent divorces,  nor  even  polygamy !  Alas  ! 
how  far  may  the  profession  of  Christianity 
be  from  the  practice  of  it ! 


Mineral  Coal 


IHIS  article  is  now  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant instruments  of  human  com- 
fort, and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
human  power.  It  is  chiefly  by  this 
that  the  immense  manufactories  of  Great 
Britain  are  carried  on :  by  this  the  pot 
is  boiled,  the  steak  fried,  the  steamboat 


impelled,   the   locomotive   driven   on   its 
way. 

In  this  country,  mineral  coal  is  becom- 
ing of  vast  importance.  About  2,000,000 
of  tons  will  be  taken  from  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  alone,  this  year !  Already 
the  steamboats  on  Long  Island  Sound  are 
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driven  by  this  coal,  and  many  a  New 
England  boy  and  girl  is  dependent  upon 
it  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  mineral 
coal,  so  important  as  it  appears  to  be, 
should  have  been  the  theme  of  earnest 


Besides  investigating  these  points,  many 
geologists  have  set  themselves  to  work 
to  learn  how  such  vast  masses  of  coal 
have  been  made.  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  is  curious  —  indeed  wonderful. 
It  seems  that  mineral  coal,  which  is  so 
hard,  black,  and  stone-like,  is. all  made 
of  vegetable  matter  —  trees,  leaves,  and 
stalks  of  plants,  that  have  been  buried 
in  the  earth  for  ages,  and  have  acquired 
their  present  form  and  condition  by  pres- 
sure and  heat. 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
how  these  facts  are  ascertained.  We 
need  only  say,  that,  by  looking  carefully 
with  glasses  at  various  species  of  coal, 
the  forms  of  leaves,  stalks,  and  fibres, 
50nd  the  very  texture  of  wood,  may  be 
easily  detected  !  Indeed,  the  very  kinds 
of  plants,  of  which  coal  is  made,  have 
in  many  instances  been  ascertained.  Of 
these,  we  have  given  sketches  above. 

But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
story  is  not  yet  told.  It  appears  that,  in 


and  careful  investigation  among  scientific 
men.  They  have  made  such  observa- 
tions, that  they  can  pretty  easily  tell 
where  beds  of  coal  lie,  in  what  direction 
they  run  and  how  productive  they  may 
be. 


some  remote  age  of  the  world,  the  cli- 
mates were  different  from  what  they 
now  are,  and  it  seems  that,  where  now 
hardly  a  plant  of  any  kind  will  live,  in 
those  ancient  times  huge  pines  and  ferns 
raised  their  towering  tops,  and  that  the 
teeming  soil  covered  the  whole  face  of 
nature  with  a  redundant  vegetation. 
These  became,  by  some  process,  en- 
tombed in  the  earth;  and,  having  accu- 
mulated for  centuries,  and  having  under- 
gone a  mechanical  and  chemical  change, 
have  been  converted  into  huge  mineral 
masses.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  England,  Scotland,  and  even 
Nova  Scotia,  we  find  vast  beds  of  coal 
made  of  trees  and  plants  that  thrive  now 
only  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  earth. 


GREAT  TALKERS.  —  Of  all  borrowers,  the 
great  talker  is  the  most  insufferable ; 
for  he  is  continually  saying  to  his  neigh- 
bor, "  Lend  me  thine  ears." 
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Montgomery, 

,p  all  living  poets,  James  Montgomery,  of 
Sheffield,  England,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  His  heart  seems  full  of 
human  kindness  and  sympathy,  and 
many  of  his  poems  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
citement of  kindness  and  charity  for  the 
distressed.  Even  the  poor  chimney- 
sweep, and  the  darker  negro  slave,  have 
found  in  him  an  efficient  pleader. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  such  a  man  should 
ever  have  been  in  a  prison  —  this  lover 
of  light,  and  liberty,  and  justice  ?  Yet  it 
was  his  love  of  these  things  that  brought 
upon  him  the  heavy  hand  of  despotism. 
He  published  in  his  paper,  called  the 
"  Iris,"  a  song  commemorative  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile  ;  and  for  this  he 
was  fined  twenty  pounds,  and  imprisoned 
three  months  in  York  Castle.  While  there 
he  wrote  the  following  lines,  entitled 

THE   CAPTIVE   NIGHTINGALE. 

NOCTURNAL  silence  reigning, 

A  nightingale  began 
In  his  cold  cage  complaining 

Of  cruel-hearted  man  : 
His  drooping  pinions  shivered 

Like  withered  moss  «o  dry, 
His  heart  with  anguish  quivered, 

And  sorrow  dimmed  his  eye. 

His  grief  in  soothing  slumbers 

No  balmy  power  could  steep  ; 
So  sweetly  flowed  his  numbers, 

The  music  seemed  to  weep. 
Unfeeling  sons  of  Folly  ! 

To  you  the  mourner  sung ; 
While  tender  melancholy 

Inspired  his  plaintive  tongue. 

"Now  reigns  the  moon  in  splendor 

Amid  the  heaven  serene ; 
A  thousand  stars  attend  her, 

And  glitter  round  their  queen  : 


Sweet  hours  of  inspiration  ! 

When  I,  the  still  night  long, 
Was  wont  to  pour  my  passion, 

And  breathe  my  soul  in  song. 

"  But  now,  delicious  season  ! 

In  vain  thy  charms  invite  ; 
Entombed  in  this  dire  prison, 

I  sicken  at  the  sight. 
This  morn,  this  vernal  morning, 

The.  happiest  bird  was  I, 
That  hailed  the  sun  returning, 

Or  swam  the  liquid  sky. 

"  In  yonder  breezy  bowers, 

Among  the  foliage  green, 
I  spent  my  tuneful  hours 

In  solitude  serene  : 
There  soft  Melodia's  beauty 

First  fired  my  ravished  eye  ; 
I  vowed  eternal  duty  ; 

She  looked  —  half  "kind,  half  shy  ! 

"  My  plumes  with  ardor  trembling, 

I  fluttered,  sighed,  and  sung: 
The  fair  one,  still  dissembling, 

Refused  to  trust  my  tongue : 
A  thousand  tricks  inventing, 

A  thousand  arts  I  tried, 
Till  the  sweet  nymph,  relenting, 

Confessed  herself  my  bride. 

"  Deep  in  the  grove  retiring, 

To  choose  our  secret  seat, 
We  found  an  oak  aspiring, 

Beneath  whose  mossy  feet, 
Where  the  tall  herbage,  swelling, 

Had  formed  a  green  alcove, 
We  built  our  humble  dwelling, 

And  hallowed  it  with  love. 

"  Sweet  scene  of  vanished  pleasure  ? 

This  day,  this  fatal  day, 
My  little  ones,  my  treasure, 

My  spouse,  were  stolen  away ! 
I  saw  the  precious  plunder 

All  in  a  napkin  bound ; 
Then,  smit  with  human  thunder, 

I  fluttered  on  the  ground ' 
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*•  O  man,  beneath  whose  vengeance 

All  nature  bleeding  lies, 
Who  charged  thine  impious  engines 

With  lightning  from  the  skies  ? 
Ah  !    is  thy  bosom  iron  ? 

Does  it  thine  heart  enchain, 
As  these  cold  bars  environ, 

And  captive  me  detain  ? 

"  Where  are  my  offspring  tender  ? 

Where  is  my  widowed  mate  ? 
Thou  guardian  moon,  defend  her  ! 

Ye  stars,  avert  their  fate ! 
O'erwhelmed  with  killing  anguish, 

In  iron  cage,  forlorn, 
I  see  my  poor  babes  languish ; 

I  hear  their  mother  mourn. 

"  O  Liberty,  inspire  me, 

And  eagle-strength  supply ! 
Thou,  Love  almighty,  fire  me  ! 

I'll  burst  my  prison  —  or  die  !" 
He  sang,  and  forward  bounded; 

He  broke  the  yielding  door ; 
But,  with  the  shock  confounded, 

Fell  lifeless  on  the  floor! 

Farewell,  then,  Philomela : 

Poor  martyred  bird,  adieu  ! 
There's  one,  my  charming  fellow  ! 

Who  thinks,  who  feels,  like  you: 
The  bard  that  pens  thy  story, 

Amidst  a  prison's  gloom, 
Sighs  —  not  for  wealth  or  glory, 

—  But  freedom,  or  thy  tomb  ! 

Montgomery  is  one  of  the  few  men  of 
genius  who  are  yet  devout  Christians. 
He  is  an  old  man,  surrounded  with 
friends  who  love  his  amiable  qualities, 
and  admirers  who  appreciate  his  genius. 


auERiES.  —  What   is   that  which   goes 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  without  moving  ? 
What  is  that  which  lives  in  winter,  dies 
in  summer,  and  grows  with  its  root  up- 
wards ? 


Story  of  the  Desert 

[Concluded  from  vol.  x.  p.  306.] 

IN  great  anxiety,  Lariboo  arose  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  cave.  The  pan- 
ther made  no  opposition  to  her  move- 
ments, but  followed  her  like  a  dog. 
Having  eaten  a  few  dates  for  breakfast, 
she  threw  some  to  her  companion ;  but 
she  looked  at  them  in  cool  contempt.  As 
they  walked  along,  they  came  to  the 
group  of  trees  where  our  traveller  first 
rested  when  she  arrived  at  the  oasis. 
The  monkeys  made  a  great  chattering  at 
sight  of  the  panther ;  and  one,  which  was 
at  a  little  distance,  digging  in  the  ground 
for  worms,  made  great  haste  to  scamper 
up  the  tree.  The  panther  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  at  one  bound  caught  him  in  her 
tremendous  jaws. 

Lariboo  trembled  as  she  heard  the  mon- 
key's bones  crack.  "  However,"  thought 
she,  "  I  am  safe  for  the  present ;  but  what 
will  become  of  me  when  she  is  hungry, 
and  can  find  no  monkeys  to  eat  ?  " 

The  panther,  having  finished  her  meal, 
put  her  bloody  paws  upon  Lariboo's  lap, 
and  rubbed  her  head  against  her  shoul- 
ders, as  if  asking  for  caresses.  Terrible 
as  the  creature  was,  the  negro  woman 
really  began  to  feel  an  affection  for  her ; 
for  love  causes  love  ;  and  when  one  is  all 
alone  in  a  wide  desert,  the  company  of  a 
well-behaved  panther  is  better  than  utter 
solitude. 

For  many  hours  Lariboo  leisurely  saun- 
tered about,  collecting  dates,  nuts,  &c.,  by 
which  she  hoped  to  sustain  life  while 
wandering  through  the  desert.  While 
thus  employed,  she  heard  the  loud  cAer, 
c/ier,  of  the  small  cuckoo  called  the  honey- 
guide. 
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Lariboo  knew  the  sound  well,  for  she 
had  been  used  to  hunting  wild  bees,  and 
was  very  expert  at  getting  the  honey. 
She  followed  the  cuckoo  until  he  stopped 
at  an  old  tree,  in  the  decayed  trunk  of 
which  they  found  a  wild  bees'  nest. 
Lariboo  had  a  stout  battle  with  the  bees, 
and,  after  she  had  killed  them,  she  made 
a  delicious  dinner  of  the  honey,  taking 
care  to  leave  plenty  enough  for  her  little 
guide.  This  cuckoo  is  a  cunning  crea- 
ture ;  he  cannot  kill  the  bees  himself,  but 
whenever  he  sees  a  human  being,  he 
begins  to  cry  clier,  c/ier,  that  they  may 
follow  him  to  the  nest,  and  get  the  honey 
for  him.  There  is  a  small  gray  and 
black  animal,  called  a  ratel,  which  fol- 
lows the  cry  of  the  honey-guide,  and  digs 
up  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees  with  its 
long  claws.  The  little  cuckoo  is  some- 
times called  a  moroc. 

The  panther  never  lost  sight  of  her 
new  friend.  Sometimes  she  wandered 
away  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  she  soon 
came  bounding  back,  rubbing  against 
Lariboo,  as  if  asking  to  have  her  head 
scratched.  The  negro  deemed  it  safe  to 
treat  her  with  distinguished  attention,  and 
their  friendship  seemed  to  increase  every 
minute.  The  panther  looked  on  the 
taking  of  the  bees'  nest  with  great  indif- 
ference. It  was  an  affair  she  did  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  if  she  had,  she  probably 
would  have  had  great  contempt  for  those 
who  loved  honey  better  than  raw  mon- 
keys. 

Lariboo,  having  gathered  her  honey, 
sat  down  beside  a  large  thorn-bush  to 
dine.  The  thorns  on  this  bush  were 
stuck  quite  full  of  locusts,  beetles,  and 
little  birds.  Some  of  them  were  all 
dried  up,  and  others  were  still  alive  in 


their  cruel  prison.  These  creatures  had 
been  taken  by  the  butcher-bird,  which 
catches  every  insect  and  bird  smaller 
than  himself,  and  fastens  them  on  thorns, 
hat  he  may  always  have  a  dinner  ready 
when  he  wants  one. 

As  Lariboo  sat  eating  her  honey,  the 
panther  stretched  herself  out  at  her  feet 
and  watched  her.  At  last,  her  eyes 
began  to  close ;  she  was  getting  very 
drowsy.  "  Now  is  my  time  to  escape,'7 
thought  the  negro ;  "  as  for  going  through 
the  desert  with  such  a  bloody  companion, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  True,  we  are 
very  good  friends  now  ;  but  hunger  will 
make  her  capricious." 

When  she  thought  the  mighty  animal 
was  sound  asleep,  Lariboo  stole  softly  and 
swiftly  away.  For  nearly  twenty  min- 
utes, she  ran  along  as  fast  as  her  nimble 
feet  would  fly,  and  was  just  thinking  she 
might  safely  pause  to  take  breath,  when 
she  heard  a  great  noise  behind  her.  It 
was  the  panther,  which  came  bounding 
over  the  ground,  taking  the  enormous 
leaps  peculiar  to  the  animal.  As  she 
came  up  with  the  negro,  she  seized  hold 
of  her  cotton  mantle  with  her  teeth ;  but 
she  did  it  with  a  gentle  force,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  offending.  Lariboo  stooped  down 
and  patted  her  head,  and  the  panther  be- 
gan to  purr  and  wag  her  tail.  The  crea- 
ture had  taken  a  violent  fancy  to  her 
guest ;  and  it  was  plain  enough  that  she 
had  determined  to  be  her  travelling  com- 
panion, whether  she  was  wanted  or  not. 

Lariboo,  finding  she  could  not  escape, 
resolved  to  do  her  utmost  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  animal,  and  trust  to 
chance  for  the  rest.  The  poor  negro 
trusted  to  chance  because  she  did  not 
know  of  a  God  ;  but,  though  she  knew  it 
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not,  it  was  Divine  Providence  which  guid- 
ed and  guarded  her  through  the  desert,  in 
so  wonderful  a  manner. 

Having  recruited  her  strength,  our 
traveller  resolved  to  leave  the  oasis  the 
next  evening.  She  preferred  beginning 
her  journey  in  the  night,  because  it  was 
so  much  cooler  than  the  day ;  and  she 
was  in  quite  as  much  danger  from  wild 
beasts,  whilst  staying  in  the  oasis,  as  she 
would  be  in  the  desert. 

Having  provided  herself  with  as  many 
nuts  and  dates  as  she  could  carry,  she 
began  her  journey.  The  panther  trotted 
along  by  her  side,  like  a  dog ;  sometimes 
leaping  a  great  way  ahead,  and  stop- 
ping until  she  came  up  —  at  other  times 
jumping,  and  curvetting,  and  rolling  over 
in  the  sand,  as  if  she  were  in  a  great 
frolic.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
these  two  strange  companions  travelling 
along  through  the  desert,  where  every 
thing  else  was  so  still.  Not  even  the 
wings  of  a  bird  ruffled  the  air.  The 
wide  wilderness  stretched  out  in  every 
direction  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  and,  as  the  breeze  lightly  played 
with  the  sand,  it  rippled  and  tossed  like 
the  gentle  heaving  of  the  ocean  in  a 
calm  :  the  resemblance  to  the  ocean  was 
made  still  more  strong  by  the  glassy  par- 
ticles of  sand,  that  glittered  in  the  moon- 
beams like  sunshine  on  the  water. 

Toward  morning,  Lariboo  lay  down 
to  take  some  rest  before  the  sun  arose  to 
scorch  every  earthly  thing  with  its  burn- 
ing face.  The  panther  followed  her  ex- 
ample, resting  her  head  upon  the  negro's 
feet.  Flow  long  she  had  been  asleep 
she  knew  not,  when  she  was  awaked  by 
a  tremendous  yelling  and  roaring.  She 
sprang  on  her  feet,  and  perceived,  by  the 


light  of  the  stars,  that  a  monstrous  striped 
hyena  was  fighting  with  the  panther. 
The  awful  sight  made  her  dizzy  and 
sick ;  and  she  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 
The  blazing  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  on 
her  eyes,  aroused  her  to  consciousness. 
The  panther  was  standing  over  her, 
affectionately  licking  her  face  with  her 
tongue.  Her  jaws  were  very  bloody ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  hyena  lay  on  tho 
sand. 

Lariboo  caressed  the  faithful  creature 
with  enthusiasm.  "  The  hyena  would 
have  devoured  me  sleeping  had  it  not 
been  for  you,  my  dear  friend, "  she  said  ; 
and  she  actually  wept,  as  she  rubbed  her 
face  fondly  against  the  glossy  fur. 

All  that  day,  they  travelled  without 
seeing  any  thing  that  had  life.  "  It  is 
lucky  you  had  a  hyena  for  breakfast, " 
said  Lariboo,  as  she  patted  the  panther's 
head,  "  otherwise  you  might  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  eat  a  negro." 

The  animal  tasted  no  food  that  and  the 
succeeding  day.  She  began  to  make  a 
deep,  mournful  noise,  particularly  when 
the  sun  went  down.  Her  eyes  grew  more 
fierce  ;  and  she  was  much  less  frolic- 
some. Lariboo  did  not  dare  to  trust  the 
creature's  affection  ;  she  could  sleep  only 
by  short  and  fitful  snatches,  so  great  was 
her  fear.  On  the  third  day,  the  panther 
started  forward  with  great  eagerness. 
She  was  soon  out  of  sight ;  and  she  did 
not  return  during  the  whole  day.  Just 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  however,  Lariboo 
heard  the  tremendous  cry  of  the  animal, 
which  she  had  really  learned  to  love  very 
heartily.  The  panther  came  bounding 
along,  at  his  usual  rate,  springing  high 
from  the  earth,  and  clearing  the  ground 
faster  than  the  swiftest  race-horse. 
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The  meeting  produced  mutual  joy. 
The  panther  lifted  up  her  back,  purred, 
rubbed  against  her  friend,  and  seemed  as 
if  she  would  never  be  satisfied  with  ca- 
resses. Lariboo,  on  her  part,  was  equally 
delighted  to  meet  the  creature  that  loved 
her  so  well. 

In  the  utter  loneliness  and  eternal  mo- 
notony of  the  desert,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  eager  joy  of  the  weary  travel- 
ler, when  he  perceives  any  harmless 
living  thing ;  even  the  flight  of  a  little 
bird,  far  up  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  is 
watched  with  the  most  intense  delight. 

Lariboo's  happiness  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  perceiving  that  the  panther's 
jaws  were  bloody.  She  began  to  believe 
that  nothing  short  of  absolute  starvation 
would  induce  the  fierce  brute  to  make  a 
meal  of  her. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  whole 
of  the  journey  through  the  desert ;  be- 
cause one  day  was  so  much  like  another, 
that  it  would  be  telling  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again. 

It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the 
travellers  entered  the  Tibboo  country ; 
during  which  time,  they  had  met  with 
two  oases,  at  which  Lariboo  stopped  to 
gather  nuts  and  berries,  and  refresh  her- 
self with  water.  In  one  of  these  verdant 
spots,  Lariboo  had  a  great  frolic  with  the 
monkeys ;  she  pelted  them  with  stones, 
and  the  imitating  fools  threw  down  nuts 
in  return.  Besides  these  verdant  spots, 
they  occasionally  met  a  clump  of  date- 
trees,  standing  alone  in  the  desert. 
These  singular  and  valuable  trees  often 
grow  in  the  parched  soil  of  the  desert, 
where  all  around  is  barren.  Within  the 
bark  is  a  sweet,  nourishing  substance, 
called  the  marrow  of  the  date-tree  ;  the 


fruit  is  cool,  juicy,  and  refreshing ;  the 
young  leaves  are  very  good  food  ;  the  old 
ones,  when  dried,  are  made  into  mats, 
baskets,  &c. ;  and  the  branches  are  full 
of  filaments,  that  are  manufactured  into 
ropes  and  coarse  cloth.  No  wonder  the 
Africans  love  the  date-tree.  The  sight 
of  them  in  the  desert  is  particularly  cheer- 
ing ;  for  they  never  grow  where  there  is 
not  a  fountain  of  water.  '  How  wonder- 
fully has  our  heavenly  Father  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  all  his  creatures  ! 

The  panther,  much  as  she  had  been 
dreaded,  proved  an  invaluable  travelling 
companion.  She  was  a  friend  by  day,  and 
a  guard  by  night.  Once,  Lariboo  fell  into 
one  of  the  deep  ditches  that  the  negro 
tribes  dig  in  the  desert  for  their  enemies, 
and  which,  being  covered  with  light  sand, 
prove  a  dangerous  snare  to  the  unwary 
traveller.  The  panther,  seeing  that  she 
could  not  extricate  herself,  seized  hold  of 
her,  as  a  cat  does  upon  her  kitten,  arid,  at 
one  bound,  placed  her  in  safety. 

The  negro  fared  far  better  than  the 
faithful  brute  ;  for  she  could  live  on  very 
little  food,  and  she  carried  her  mantle 
full  of  dates  and  berries.  She  frequently 
offered  to  share  her  dinner  with  the  pan- 
ther, who  looked  at  such  provisions  with 
great  disdain.  Both  of  the  travellers  suf- 
fered intense  hunger  in  the  course  of  their 
journey.  The  panther  was  once  so  rav- 
ing, that  she  seized  the  negro  violently  by 
the  leg;  but  a  few  caresses  made  her 
relent.  Lariboo  felt  then  that  death  was 
approaching ;  and  at  times  she  desired  to 
die.  She  had  been  two  entire  days  with- 
out a  particle  of  food  for  herself ;  and  it 
was  plain  the  panther  would  not  much 
longer  endure  hunger. 

But  a  different  ending  of  her  troubles 
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awaited  her.  They  were  close  to  the 
confines  of  a  country  which  here  and 
there  presented  a  solitary  negro  hut.  A 
large  antelope,  chased  and  caught  by  the 
panther,  satisfied  her  hunger,  and  she 
was  again  affectionate  ;  while  a  few  sweet 
berries  served  to  keep  life  in  the  wasted 
form  of  Lariboo. 

About  three  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
antelope,  Lariboo  espied  a  hunter  with 
his  bow  and  arrow.  The  panther  saw 
the  same  sight,  and  immediately  darted 
forward,  to  seize  the  man. 

The  huntsman  was  very  expert ;  and 
as  the  terrible  animal  raised  herself  to 
spring  upon  him,  he  shot  her  directly  in 
the  throat  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and 
then  lay  flat  upon  the  ground.  The  pan- 
ther, in  her  dying  fury,  cleared  his  pros- 
trate body  at  one  leap,  and,  after  a  few 
convulsive  bounds,  she  rolled  powerless 
on  the  ground.  When  Lariboo  came  up, 
the  beautiful  but  terrible  creature  fixed  a 
mournful,  loving  look  upon  her,  and  tried 
to  lick  her  hand.  Lariboo  would  have 
given  all  the  world  to  save  her  life. 
When  she  was  dead,  she  sobbed  like  a 
child  who  has  lost  a  favorite  dove.  "  My 
guardian  of  the  desert,"  exclaimed  she, 
u  you  saved  my  life,  but  I  could  not 
save  yours ; "  and  as  she  smoothed  the 
rich,  glossy  fur  of  her  dead  companion, 
she  watered  it  plentifully  with  bitter  tears. 

The  hunter,  at  first,  thought  her  con- 
duct very  strange  ;  but  when  she  told 
how  the  panther  had  loved  her,  and 
watched  over  her,  and  refrained  from 
harming  her  even  when  she  was  very 
hungry,  he  no  longer  wondered  at  her 
£rief ;  but  he  convinced  her  that  the  fierce 
animal  could  riot  possibly  have  gone  far 
with  her  in  an  inhabited  country,  because 


she  would  have  attacked  every  human 
being  she  met,  if  she  happened  to  be  hun- 
gry. "  It  was  lucky  for  you,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  had  a  chance  to  gain  her  affec- 
tions when  her  stomach  was  full.  If  she 
had  been  fasting  when  you  took  posses- 
sion of  her  cave,  it  would  have  done  but 
little  good  to  caress  her.  " 

Lariboo  staid  at  the  negro's  hut  several 
days.  She  felt  grateful  to  him,  and  she 
knew  very  well  that  the  panther  would 
not  have  been  a  safe  traveller  in  an  in- 
habited country.  Still,  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  weeping  whenever  she  thought 
of  their  singular  friendship. 

Having  staid  long  enough  to  rest  and 
recruit  herself,  Lariboo  proceeded  to 
Bilma,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Tibboo 
country.  It  is  a  mean  little  town,  with 
walls  of  earth.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  numerous  salt  lakes  around 
it,  salt  being  the  most  valuable  article  of 
commerte  in  Africa.  The  warlike  Tua- 
ricks  come  to  these  lakes,  load  whole  car- 
avans with  salt,  and  undersell  the  Tibboos 
in  all  the  markets  ;  yet  the  timid  Tibboos 
have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering them  as  masters,  that  they  do  not 
dare  to  say  a  word. 

At  Bilma,  Lariboo  found  a  caravan  of 
Tibboo  merchants  going  to  Mourzook. 
Under  their  protection,  she  reached  her 
home  in  safety,  and  found  her  husband 
alive  and  well.  She  persuaded  him,  and 
a  dozen  of  her  neighbors,  to  go  to  the 
oasis  where  she  had  her  first  interview 
with  the  panther. 

"  There  we  shall  find  every  thing  to  live 
upon,"  said  she ;  "  and  as  it  lies  out  of  the 
route  from  Mourzook  to  Bornou,  we  shall 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  savage  Tuaricks." 

They  accordingly  removed  thither  with 
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fifty  camels,  and  the  two  tame  gazelles. 
Lariboo  never  knew  what  became  of  her 
babe  ;  but  probably  its  little  bones  crum- 
bled in  the  desert.  The  skin  of  the  pan- 
ther hung  in  Lariboo's  hut  to  the  day  of 
her  death. 

This  remarkable  story,  which  I  believe 
to  be  true,  shows  how  much  power  gen- 
tleness and  affection  have  over  the  fiercest 
creatures.  When  you  are  tempted  to  be 
vexed  with  the  ill-nature  of  an  unamiable 
companion,  remember  that  love  causes 
love,  and  gentleness  soothes  anger.  —  Ju- 
venile Miscellany. 


Dr,  Jenner, 

IHE  life  of  this  man  is  very  instructive, 
as  well  as  interesting.     He  was  the 
first   man   of  science   and   standing 
who  discovered  that  vaccination  was 
a  preventive  of  small-pox,  and  was  the 
great  instrument  by  which  this  curious 


and  wonderful  fact  was  made  known  to 
the  world  ;  and  he  has  therefore  shown 
how  great  a  blessing  one  man  may  be  to 
the  world,  if  he  will  devote  his  talents  to 
the  good  of  mankind. 

Edward  Jenner  was  born  at  Berkeley, 
in  England,  in  1749,  his  father  being  a 
minister  there.  He  was  educated  at 
London  as  a  physician,  and  settled  as 
such  in  his  native  town  in  1773.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
abilities,  but  he  had  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion, which  was  equal  to  genius,  in  its 
useful  results.'  Small-pox  was  at  that 
time  the  great  scourge  of  the  world,  and 
though  inoculation  had  been  introduced 
from  Turkey,  and  was  generally  prac- 
tised, it  still  only  mitigated  the  disease, 
and  by  no  means  conquered  it. 

This«being  the  state  of  things,  Dr.  Jen- 
ner was  interested  in  the  remark  made 
by  a  countrywoman,  one  day,  that  "  she 
could  not  take  the  small-pox,  because  she 
had  had  the  cow-pox."  Most  persons 
would  have  treated  this  as  a  popular  de- 
lusion ;  but  not  so  Dr.  Jenner.  He  be- 
gan to  investigate  the  subject,  and  soon 
found  that  it  was  a  general  opinion 
among  the  milkers,  in  that  region,  that 
a  person  who  had  been  infected  with  an 
eruption  common  in  the  teats  of  cows, 
could  not  take  the  small-pox.  He  pur- 
sued his  inquiries,  and  became  satisfied 
that  such  was  the  fact.  He  then  set  to 
work  to  convince  the  world  of  it,  and, 
though  he  encountered  great  opposition 
and  ridicule,  he  at  last  triumphed,  and 
the  world  acknowledged  the  obligation 
they  owed  him. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  person  who 
has  had  the  cow-pox,  or  who  has  been 
vaccinated,  may,  after  some  years,  have 
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a  disease  resembling  small-pox,  called 
varioloid,  but  which  is  seldom  fatal,  or 
even  very  serious. 

Dr.  Jenner  died  in  May,  1823,  yet 
lived  to  see  himself  justly  ranked  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 


Lights  and  Shades. 

THE  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light; 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near 

it; 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star,  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom  ; 

The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  gloom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  glad- 


Despair  is  never  quite  despair ; 

Nor  life,  nor  death,  the  future  closes ; 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 

Will  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses. 


A  Thought  of  Home  at  Se 

jpmis  lone  on  the  waters, 

J_      When  eve's  mournful  bell 
Sends  forth  to  the  sunset 
A  note  of  farewell  ;  — 

When,  borne  with  the  shadows 
And  winds  as  they  sweep, 

There  comes  a  fond  memory 
Of  home  o'er  the  deep. 

When  the  wing  of  the  sea-bird 

Is  turned  to  her  nest, 
And  the  thought  of  the  sailor 

To  all  he  loves  best,  — 

'Tis  lone  on  the  waters  ! 

That  hour  hath  a  spell 
To  bring  back  sweet  voices 

With  words  of  farewell ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


The  Cotton  Plant. 

IN  a  former  number,  we  gave  a  brief 
historical  account  of  cotton,  and  its 
progressive    increase   in    the   United 
States.     We  now  propose  to  notice 
some  of  the  different  kinds. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  of 
various  qualities.  The  kind  most  culti- 
vated is  the  herbaceous  cotton,  and  is 
what  is  called  an  annual  plant ;  that  is,  it 
lives  only  one  season.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  twenty  inches,  and  bears  a 
large  yellow  flower,  with  a  purple  centre, 
which  produces  a  pod  as  large  as  a 
butternut.  This,  when  ripe,  bursts  and 
discloses  the  fleecy  cotton,  compacted 
together,  in  which  the  black  seeds  are 
securely  imbedded.  These  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  wool  by  an  ingenious 
machine  called  a  cotton  gin,  invented 
by  the  celebrated  Eli  Whitney,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

This  kind  of  cotton  is  a  native  of 
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Persia,  and  is  the  species  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States,  Sicily,  and 
Malta.  In  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  it 
yields  but  one  crop  in  a  year;  but  in 
Texas  it  produces  two  crops  in  a  year. 

There  is  a  kind  of  herbaceous  cotton 
which  becomes  a  shrub,  from  four  to  six 
feet  high.  The  tree-cotton  sometimes 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  is 
a  native  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

The  shrubby  cotton  is  a  peculiar  kind, 
raised  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  China.  It 
is  quite  yellow,  and  is  used  in  making 
that  species  of  cloth  called  nankeen. 
The  preceding  engraving  gives  a  picture 
of  this  species. 


Artifice, 

I  HE    most    innocent    dissimulation    is 
never  without  disadvantages.   Wheth- 
er criminal  or  not,  artifice  is  always 
dangerous,  and  almost  invariably  pro- 
ductive of  misery.     The  best  and  sound- 
est policy  is,  in  no  case  to  employ  artifice, 
or  to  practise  the  slightest  deception,  but 
to  be,  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  up- 
right and  sincere.     This  is  the  natural 
system  of  virtuous  minds,  and  superiority 
of  talents  and  of  understanding  is  alone 
sufficient  to  lead  to  its  adoption. 


Conduct  to  Equals. 

IE  kind,  pleasant,  and  loving,  not  cross 
nor  churlish,  to  your  equals ;  and  in 
thus  behaving  yourselves,  all  persons 
will   naturally   desire   your   familiar 
acquaintance,  and    every   one   will    be 
ready  and  willing,  upon  opportunity,  to 
serve  and  assist  you. 


Columbus, 

WHEN    Columbus,    after    having    dis- 
covered the  Western  Hemisphere, 
was,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
brought    home    from   America   in 
chains,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  wfth  his  character, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  talents,  offered  to 
free  him  from  his  chains,  and  make  his 
passage  as  agreeable   as  possible.     Co- 
lumbus rejected  his  friendly  offer,  saying, 
"  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  but  these  chains  are 
the  rewards  and  honors  for  my  services 
from  my  king,  whom  I  have  served  as 
faithfully  as  my  God ;  and,  as  such,  I  will 
carry  them  with  me  to  my  grave." 


Trnth. 

THE  Egyptians  of  old  always  used  to 
wear    a    golden  chain,   beset   with 
precious   stones,  which  they  styled 
"truth,"  intimating   that   to   be   the 
most   illustrious  ornament.     The  sacred 
writings  tell  us  that  "  God  is  truth,"  and 
therefore  to  pervert  the  use  of  our  speech, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  us  from 
the  beasts  that  perish,  must  be  a  high  of- 
fence to  him. 


The  Candle  and  the  Candlestick, 


T 


A     FABLE. 


ou  mean,  despicable  thing ! "  said  a 
candle  to  a  candlestick,  "what 
were  you  made  for  but  to  wait  on 
me  ?  "  "  And  pray  tell  me,"  said 
the  candlestick,  "  of  what  use  you  would 
be  without  me,  though  now  you  shine  so 
proudly,  while  I  hold  you  up  ? " 
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Travels  and  Adventures  in  Armenia,  by  Thomas  Trotter, 

[Continued  from  p.  40.] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  HE  villages  in  that  part  of  Armenia 
through  which  our  journey  now  lay 
form  the  most  singular  abodes  for  hu- 
man beings.  The  houses  are  generally 
constructed  underground, the  earth  which 
is  excavated  being  heaped  about  the  walls 
on  the  outside,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  ex- 
clude the  light  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  warmth  within.  The  want  of 
daylight,  however,  is  not  felt  as  a  very  se- 
rious inconvenience  by  these  people,  who, 
when  not  engaged  in  active  business  out 
of  doors,  remain  within  their  houses  all  the 
day,  either  smoking  or  in  utter  idleness. 
As  the  darkness  of  night  comes  on,  their 
plentiful  supply  of  wood  enables  them  to 
keep  up  a  constantly  blazing  fire.  When 
they  require  light  for  other  purposes,  they 
burn,  instead  of  candles  or  lamps,  pitch- 
pine  knots,  which  were  formerly  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  country  people 
in  New  England,  and  which  are  not  yet 
out  of  date  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

Beyond  the  town  of  Bajazeed,  which 
I  have  described  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
found  a  pretty  good  road  for  some  distance ; 
but  presently  it  began  to  wind  among  the 
mountains.  As  we  ascended,  the  snow 
became  deeper,  and  we  often  missed  our 
way.  Several  times,  we  were  obliged  to 
dig  our  animals  out  of  the  deep  snow-pits 
into  which  they  had  sunk.  At  length  we 
got  completely  bewildered ;  all  trace  of  the 
road  had  disappeared,  and,  to  crown  our 
perplexities,  the  animals  stuck  fast,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  unlade  them,  and 
drag  their  loads  over  the  snow  for  a  long 


distance.  Still,  no  route  for  the  animals 
could  be  found.  Our  guards,  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  went  plunging  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  a  track,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  and  shortly  the  snow  began  to  fall 
in  large  flakes,  completely  obscuring  the 
air.  We  were  about  to  give  ourselves  up 
for  lost,  when  a  couple  of  Persian  horse- 
men, who  had  followed  our  footsteps,  came 
up,  and  offered  themselves  for  guides. 
We  gladly  accepted  their  services,  and 
they  took  the  lead.  Being  mounted  on 
very  strong  horses,  they  plunged  through, 
not  without  great  difficulty,  and  went  on- 
ward ;  but  our  guards,  attempting  to  fol- 
low, got  firmly  fixed  in  the  snow.  Our 
baggage-horses  refused  to  move  a  step, 
and  lay  down  utterly  exhausted.  Despair 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  all.  The 
wind  rose,  and  the  snow  fell  thicker  and 
faster.  It  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset, 
and  all  attempt  to  proceed  farther  was 
vain :  nothing  was  left  for  us  but  to  en- 
deavor to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  station 
which  we  had  last  quitted. 

While  we  were  deliberating  upon  this, 
one  of  the  Persian  horsemen  returned,  and 
informed  us  that,  if  we  would  leave  our 
baggage  where  it  was,  he  felt  confident 
he  could  carry  us  through  ;  that  we  could 
easily  send  for  it  from  the  next  station. 
We  had  not  quite  confidence  enough  in 
the  country,  or  the  inhabitants,  to  trust  our 
property  in  this  exposed  manner,  though 
guarded  by  the  mountain  snows.  It  was 
well  for  us,  indeed,  that  we  did  not  take 
this  man's  advice ;  for  we  afterwards 
heard  that  only  one  of  these  horsemen 
ever  reached  the  next  village,  and  this 
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with  the  loss  of  his  steed,  which  perished 
in  the  snow  ;  the  other  was  never  heard 
of  more.  We  turned  our  faces  back- 
ward, and,  after  immense  labor  in  dig- 
ging out  our  horses  from  the  snow  every 
two  minutes,  discovered  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  regain  the  station  which  we 
had  quitted,  for  the  falling  snow  had  com- 
pletely obliterated  all  marks  of  the  road. 
Night  had  now  come  on,  and  we  groped 
our  way  in  a  particular  direction  in  search 
of  a  village,  which  some  of  the  party  in- 
formed us  was  to  be  found  in  that  quar- 
ter. But,  after  wading  up  and  down  for 
some  time,  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

At  length,  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
barking  of  a  dog  came  borne  upon  the 
night-breeze  to  our  ears  from  afar.  We 
fired  a  pistol,  as  a  signal  of  distress,  and 
pushed  on  with  new  vigor ;  plunging  at 
random  through  drift,  and  hollow,  and 
whatever  came  in  our  way.  Even  the 
horses,  weary  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
catch  the  animation  of  hope,  and  carried 
us  forward  bravely.  Presently  we  crossed 
a  deep  ravine  ;  a  full  chorus  of  barking 
burst  out  close  upon  us,  and,  before  any 
object  could  be  seen  that  indicated  the 
presence  of  man,  we  were  assailed  by  a 
troop  of  ferocious  dogs,  at  least  fifty  in 
number,  who  were  guarding  a  flock  of 
sheep  before  their  master's  door.  The 
deafening  uproar  which  they  made 
brought  out  the  shepherds  from  an  invisi- 
ble subterraneous  den  —  wild,  shaggy- 
looking  fellows,  apparently  as  rough  as 
their  dogs  ,  but  by  their  help  we  escaped 
being  devoured  by  the  animals,  and 
reached  the  body  of  the  place  where 
they  had  taken  up  their  abode. 

We  hardly  felt  sure,  however,  that  we 
had  secured  a  lodging  by  thus  reach- 


ing a  den  of  wild  men.  We  were 
stopped  at.  one  of  the  outworks,  like  ene- 
mies, in  the  falling  snow ;  and  there  we 
sat  on  our  horses,  watching  the  baggage, 
surrounded  and  watched  in  our  turn  by 
the  savages  whom  curiosity  had  brought 
together,  and  by  the  formidable  dogs,  who 
continued  to  glare  at  us  and  prowl  around 
us :  by  their  ill-suppressed  growls,  they 
seemed  still  longing  for  a  bite,  as  much 
as  their  masters  did  for  our  property. 
After  a  wearisome  negotiation  between 
our  chief  guide  and  the  shepherds,  the 
former  crept  out  of  one  of  the  yawning 
caverns  which  constituted  this  delectable 
abode,  and  announced  that  he  had  made 
a  bargain  for  our  reception. 

We  followed  this  man,  accordingly, 
into  the  dark  gulf,  and  straightway  found 
ourselves  in  an  assembly  of  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  goats,  and  human  beings,  —  from 
among  which,  an  old  man  with  a  long 
white  beard,  who  might  have  represented 
the  shepherd  of  Lot  or  Abraham,  stepped 
forth,  and,  seizing  hold  of  my  hand,  gave 
me  the  salutation  of  peace.  He  then  led 
me  into  a  larger  cave,  half  full  of  horses, 
in  the  farther  wall  of  which  was  a  low, 
square  hole,  from  which  two  or  three 
goats  were  peeping.  Here  the  old  fellow 
bade  us  walk  in  with  as  much  ceremony 
as  if  inviting  us  to  enter  a  palace.  We 
had  much  ado  to  understand  that  we  must 
enter  such  a  dismal-looking  place  ;  but 
necessity  compels  a  man  to  creep  into 
strange  nooks.  We  entered,  and  found  a 
young  Koord  hard  at  work  brushing  and 
scraping  away  a  thick  carpet  of  muck 
which  had  collected  on  the  floor  from 
the  sheep  and  goats,  the  ordinary  inhab- 
itants of  this  back  parlor !  The  young 
fellow  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
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polling  these  quadrupeds,  to  make  room  for 
us ;  but  at  last  they  were  tumbled  out,  neck 
and  heels,  kicking  and  scratching  at  a  fu- 
rious rate.  The  apartment,  having  been 
cleared,  was  spread  with  mats  for  our  ac- 
commodation, and,  being  luckily  provided 
with  a  fireplace,  afforded  a  lodging,  which 
we  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  despise,  when 
we  recollected  that  we  had  just  escaped 
the  chance  of  sleeping  in  a  snow-bank. 

The  old  fellow  with  the  long  beard  bus- 
tled about  and  arranged  things  for  our  com- 
fort ;  the  mats  were  laid,  the  fire  kindled, 
and  fuel  in  abundance  heaped  to  supply  it ; 
but  when  the  question,  "What  is  there  to 
eat  ?"  came  to  be  put,  he  shook  his  head. 
"  Any  fowls  ?  "  "  No."  —  "  Any  eggs  ?  " 
"  No."  -1 «  Rice  ?  "  «  No."  —  "  Milk  ? " 
«  No."  —  "  Butter  ?  "  "  No."  —  "  Any 
bread,  then  ?  "  "  Ah,  yes,  a  little 
bread ; "  and,  if  we  desired  it,  they 
would  kill  a  sheep  for  us,  and  we  might 
have  the  fat  of  its  tail  for  butter.  Sheeps- 
tail  fat  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  but- 
ter. Nothing  better  offering,  we  agreed 
for  the  sheep ;  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  the  animal  was  butchered,  skinned, 
cooked,  and  served  up  in  kebabs,  as 
they  call  the  dish.  It  consists  of  half- 
scorched  pieces  of  mutton,  swimming  in 
melted  sheeps-tail  fat.  Was  not  this  a 
"  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  "  ?  No 
matter  :  hungry  dogs  will  eat  coarse 
morsels.  The  dainty  repast  was  placed 
upon  a  table-cloth  consisting  of  a  huge 
hide,  which  appeared  to  be  stained 
with  the  relics  of  a  thousand  feasts ;  and 
we  fell  to,  nothing  loath.  There  was  not  a 
man  among  us  who  was  not  as  hungry  as  a 
tiger,  for  the  keen  air  of  the  mountains  is  a 
potent  sharpener  of  the  appetite ;  and  the 
kebabs  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 


While  seated  at  this  underground  re- 
past, I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  my 
friends  at  home,  who  little  guessed  the  na- 
ture of  my  adventures  for  that  day,  escap- 
ing by  a  hair's  breadth  the  cold  death  of  a 
snow-drift,  and,  an  hour  or  two  afterward, 
snugly  lodged  under  ground,  in  a  little, 
wild,  Koordish  village,  receiving  the  queer- 
est entertainment  from  a  parcel  of  ruffi- 
ans, who,  could  they  have  met  me  defence- 
less in  the  open  field,  would  have  cut  my 
throat,  for  the  sake  of  my  old  shoes,  with- 
out any  scruple  or  remorse.  Here  we 
were,  as  they  saj, "  hail  fellow,  well  met ! " 
bandying  jokes  as  if  we  had  been  old  ac- 
quaintances. Old  Father  Abraham,  above 
mentioned,  made  an  admirable  figure  by 
torchlight.  He  wore  as  voluminous  a  pair 
of  breeches  as  ever  a  Dutch  skipper,  and 
had  a  monstrously  long  nose,  that  remind- 
ed me  of  the  tale  of  Slawkenbergius  in 
"  Tristram  Shandy."  After  supper,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  and  in  order 
to  promote  good-humor,  I  requested  the 
Koords  to  give  us  a  song.  One  of  them 
struck  up  a  tune,  and  regaled  us  with  a 
doleful  ditty,  which  harmonized  very  well 
with  this  dungeon  abode.  In  return,  I  en- 
tertained them  with  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

I  rose  the  next  morning,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  make  an  early  start  on  the 
journey  ;  but,  before  I  had  well  got  on  my 
legs,  my  hopes  were  checked  by  the  sight 
of  the  great  snow-flakes  that  were  coming 
fast  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  was 
the  only  opening  that  admitted  light  and 
air  to  the  room.  On  going  out,  I  found  it 
as  dark  as  clouds  and  mist  could  make  it : 
more  than  half  a  foot  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  To  go  onward  was  im- 
possible ;  and  to  stay  here  was  to  be 
snowed  up  in  a  dark  and  dismal  den. 
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The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  back 
to  one  of  the  villages  which  we  had  passed 
through  on  the  main  route,  and  wait  there 
for  the  first  caravan  that  might  be  strong 
enough  ,to  take  the  road.  When  we  came 
to  settle  the  reckoning,  we  had  an  amus- 
ing specimen  of  Koordish  hospitality  and 
conscience,  for  the  charges  were  about 
four  times  the  value  of  the  articles  fur- 
nished ;  the  sheep,  for  instance,  two  dol- 
lars. However,  the  bill  was  paid ;  but, 
to  make  some  amends  for  this  extrava- 
gance, we  ordered  the  guide  to  secure  the 
remains  of  the  mutton  for  our  next  meal. 
But  here  again  we  wefe  overreached ; 
for  the  very  rumor  of  the  death  of  a  sheep 
had  mustered  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  the  village,  who  determined  to 
have  a  feast  at  our  expense.  Accord- 
ingly, they  had  fallen  tooth  and  nail  upon 
the  carcass,  so  that  not  the  smallest  bone 
of  it  was  to  be  found. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  our  way 
back  to  a  caravan  station  on  the  road  ;  but 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  description  of  it.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen,  as  we  approached  the 
village,  except  some  slight  irregularities 
of  surface  covered  with  snow.  The  den 
of  a  dwelling  in  which  I  was  accommo- 
dated was,  like  the  one  already  described, 
under  ground,  and  I  was  conducted  to  its 
dark  entrance  through  a  labyrinth  of  bur- 
rows that  would  have  puzzled  Theseus  of 
old.  A  great,  strapping  fellow'lugged  me 
along  in  his  arms,  a  precaution  absolutely 
necessary,  for,  although  near  noonday,  it 
was  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  our  feet  slipped 
continually  in  the  muddy  plashes  made  by 
the  cattle,  or  stumbled  at  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles. Finally,  I  was  thrust  into  a  little 
subterraneous  trap,  lighted  by  a  hole  in  the 


roof,  and  already  tenanted  by  a  horse  and 
a  sheep.  The  latter  was  turned  out,  but 
the  horse  was  allowed  to  remain  barri- 
caded in  one  corner  of  the  apartment  by 
a  huge  log,  behind  which  he  munched  his 
hay  in  perfect  quiet. 

After  I  had  arranged  my  baggage  in  this 
dark  den,  I  went  out  to  take  a  view  of 
my  neighbors.  In  the  adjoining  cavern 
were  stabled  a  number  of  horses  :  in  an- 
other were  congregated  together  a  group 
of  women,  children,  and  sheep  :  from  the 
door  of  another  issued  a  multitude  of  cows 
and  calves,  which  nearly  knocked  me 
down  in  their  hurra.  There  was  very 
little  to  delight  the  eyes  in  any  part  of  the 
prospect  which  this  neighborhood  afforded, 
and  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  where  mats 
had  been  spread,  and  preparations  made 
for  dinner.  I  had  scarcely  sat  down  to 
this  repast,  when  I  heard  a  loud  la-a-a  ! 
and,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  bounded  a  great 
he-goat,  followed  by  a  couple  of  his  wives, 
who  probably  were  the  rightful  occupants 
of  the  corner  which  I  had  usurped.  You 
may  imagine  the  surprise  of  these  crea- 
tures at  finding  a  visitor  like  myself  in 
possession  of  their  quarters  ;  as  the 
poet  says, 

"  Much  more  astonished  than  delighted 
To  find  the  gentleman  invited." 

They  all  stopped  short  the  instant  they 
beheld  me ;  and  there  we  stood,  staring 
each  other  in  the  face  most  awkwardly. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  no  room  to  back 
out,  and  therefore  stood  on  my  defence, 
expecting  nothing  less  than  a  regular 
"  set-to  "  with  all  three  of  them,  in  which 
case,!  could  not  have  avoided  some  pretty 
hard  knocks,  for  the  butting  of  a  stout  goat 
is  no  trifle  when  a  man  is  pinned  hard  up 
against  a  wall.  However,  after  we  had 
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faced  each  other  for  a  minute  or  two,  I 
plucked  up  courage,  flourished  my  fists,  and 
rushed  on  with  as  loud  a  shout  as  my  lungs 
could  exert.  This  bold  stroke  of  general- 
ship struck  an  instant  panic  into  the  ene- 


my :  they  wheeled  to  the  right  about,  and 
scampered  off  in  double  quick  time,  and  I 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  my 
quarters  during  the  night. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Genghis  Khan, 


I  HIS  man,  whose  name  is  often  spelt 
Zingis  Khan,  according  to  the  records 
of  history,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Tartar 
chiefs  who  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Central  Asia.     In  this  portion 
of  the  East  is  an  elevated  plain  of  vast 
extent,  which  has  long  been  occupied  by 
tribes   living    chiefly  by   pasturage   and 
plunder.     They  have  some  camels  ;  but 
horses   are  their  favorite   and   principal 
beasts  of  burden. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  these  scattered 
tribes  were  combined  and  led  to  conquest 
by  the   address  of  the   famous  Zingis. 
VOL.  xi.  6 


His  real  name  was  Termegin,  and,  though 
the  son  of  a  chief,  his  early  life  was 
clouded  with  obscurity  and  adversity. 
At  the  age  of  forty-nine,  he,  however, 
triumphed  over  his  difficulties,  and  was 
solemnly  installed  as  khan  or  emperor 
of  Tartary. 

He  had  great  talent  for  war,  and  soon 
formed  the  plan  of  subjugating  the  whole 
of  Asia.  His  army  amounted  to  700,000 
men.  Having  conquered  the  whole  of 
Tartary,  he  turned  his  army  against  the 
Chinese  empire.  He  soon  broke  through 
the  great  wall,  captured  eighty  cities,  and 
extorted  from  the  empire  an  immense 
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tribute  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  horses. 
After  a  time  he  came  again,  and  besieged 
Pekin,  the  capital.  Though  obstinately 
resisted,  he  finally  took  the  place,  and 
added  the  five  northern  provinces  of 
China  to  his  empire. 

He  now  turned  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  west,  and  such  was  his  success,  that 
his  empire  extended  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  The  ravages 
committed  by  his  armies  were  terrible ; 
the  lives  lost  in  battle  can  hardly  be 
counted ;  learning  and  refinement  were 
trampled  under  foot ;  libraries  were  con- 
verted into  stalls,  and  the  "  leaves  of  the 
Koran,"  say  the  Mohammedan  writers, 
"  were  used  to  litter  the  horses." 

Zingis  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  is  said 
to  have  regretted  his  devastations,  in  his 
latter  days.  He  died  in  1226,  and  was 
the  greatest  of  the  "  Great  Moguls." 
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[Continued  from  p.  36.] 
CHAPTER  IV. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  farther,  we  must 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  farmer  Lane's 
establishment,  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation  of 
our  hero.     The  house  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned wooden  building,  standing  by  the 
road-side,  and  without  any  enclosure.     It 
was  gray  with  age,  and  its  clapboards 
were  tinged  with  a  fine  greenish  moss, 
which  found  nutriment  in  the  decaying 
wood.     Two  huge  buttonwood  trees  rose 
in  front ;  and  scattered  around  upon  the 
green  were    an    ample  wood-pile,    the 
wreck  of  an  old  cart,  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
rickety  ox-sled,  a  sleigh  painted  fiery 


red  within  and  bright  green  without,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  ruinous  articles, 
"  too  tedious  to  mention." 

The  outhouses  were  ample,  and  con- 
sisted of  almost  a  village  of  edifices, 
built  at  various  times,  and  set  higgledy- 
piggledy,  without  a  very  nice  regard  to 
picturesque  effect.  It  is  said  that  utility 
is  the  rule  of  beauty  ;  and  if  it  be  so, 
probably  farmer  Lane  thought  this  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  the  world  ;  for, 
from  his  front-door  steps,  he  could  take 
an  easy  and  rapid  survey  of  the  chief 
objects  which  constituted  his  worldly 
wealth.  Before  him,  in  one  landscape, 
lay  all  the  various  articles  we  have  men- 
tioned, together  with  his  well  and  his 
pig-sty,  his  barn  and  his  barn-yard, 
three  stacks  of  hay  and  three  of  straw, 
his  two  cow-houses  and  his  sheep-pen,  his 
corn-crib  and  his  smoke-house,  his  bee- 
hives and  his  hen-coops.  All  lay  before 
him  in  one  view ;  and  he  could  look 
round  upon  these  things,  and  say  he  was 
lord  of  all  he  surveyed. 

To  a  mind  that  is  trained  in  ideas  and 
habits  of  neatness  and  order,  such  a  scene 
is  any  thing  but  pleasing ;  for  it  not  only 
shows  a  want  of  refined  taste,  but  it  dis- 
plays also  a  deficiency  of  that  economy 
and  care  which  are  needful  in  order  to 
thrive  in  the  affairs  of  life.  But  the 
farmer  had  been  brought  up  in  this  way ; 
so  his  father  lived  before  him ;  and  it 
was  a  part  of  his  pride  and  his  glory  to 
do  as  the  "  old  man  "  had  done. 

We  must  pass  over  a  period  of  some 
months,  after  Jacob  Karl's  arrival  at  this 
place,  and  remark  that,  by  degrees,  not 
only  his  master,  but  the  people  around 
the  establishment,  all  began  to  have  an 
unpleasant  idea  that  the  boy  was  greedy 
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and  selfish  to  a  degree  seldom  found  in 
one  so  young.  This  notion  grew  into  a 
settled  opinion,  and  that  opinion  consti- 
tuted what  we  may  call  his  character. 
This  was  not  confined  to  the  older  people ; 
but  the  children  of  the  family  —  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Jacob's  age  —  noticed  his 
peculiarities,  and  soon  began  to  make  him 
the  object  of  their  gibes  and  jeers.  They 
found  that  he  always  appropriated  to 
himself  every  thing  he  could  get.  He 
never  shared  the  cherries,  or  whortleber- 
ries, or  pears,  or  peaches,  which  he  ob- 
tained, with  his  friends  or  playmates: 
every  thing  of  this  sort  went  into  his 
mouth  or  his  pocket.  "  Take  care  of 
Number  One  !"  said  Jacob ;  and  "There 
goes  greedy  Jake ! "  said  the  boys  and  girls. 
During  cherry  time,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  made  no  little  fun  among 
the  young  republicans  of  the  farm.  Ja- 
cob's master  had  noticed  the  greedy 
habits  of  the  youth,  and  saw  that  it  led 
him  into  a  kind  of  small  pilfering,  which 
was  not  only  disagreeable,  but  dangerous, 
from  the  consequences  to  which  it  might 
lead.  Accordingly,  one  day,  he  con- 
trived to  have  the  children  carefully 
weighed  upon  the  steelyard,  and  noted 
the  exact  notch  of  Jacob's  weight.  He 
then  set  the  boy  to  picking  cherries,  upon 
a  large  old  tree,  bending  with  red  and 
juicy  fruit.  Jacob  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  trap  that  was  laid  for  him :  so  he 
went  on  picking,  very  industriously,  for 
half  an  hour.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fruit  he  put  into  the  basket ;  but  when  he 
came  across  a  peculiarly  tempting  cherry, 
he  slipped  it  slyly  into  his  throat.  At  last 
he  came  down ;  and  then  the  farmer,  who 
had  watched  his  proceedings,  took  him 
again  to  the  steelyards. 


"  Heigh-ho !  "  said  the  farmer ;  "  what 
is  this,  Jacob  ?  you  weigh  full  two  pounds 
more  than  when  you  went  up  the  cherry- 
tree  ! " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,  I  know,"  was  the  reply.-  "  You 
have  eaten  two  pounds,  or  more  than  a 
quart,  of  cherries !  That's  too  large  a 
toll,  my  boy.  I  do  not  grudge  a  few 
cherries ;  but  I  hate  to  see  a  fellow  who 
is  always  greedy  and  sly.  Be  careful, 
sir,  how  you  practise  in  this  way,  for 
soon  or  late,  it  will  make  you  a  thief !  " 

Jacob  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  this 
affair,  particularly  as  all  the  young  people 
around  got  hold  of  the  story,  and  rang 
it,  by  a  hundred  changes,  in  his  ears. 
"What's  your  opinion  of  steelyards?" 
said  one.  "How  many  cherries  to  the 
pound  ?  "  said  another.  "  Two  for  me, 
arid  one  for  the  basket,  as  Jacob  Karl 
said  to  the  cherries,"  added  a  third. 

Now  our  hero,  unhappily,  had  no  kind 
friend,  no  wise  father  or  mother,  to  teach 
him  his  error,  and  to  show  him  the  way 
to  correct  his  fault,  and  set  his  feet  in  the 
right  path.  He  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  ;  but,  instead  of  doubting  the 
truth  of  his  selfish  principle,  — "  Take 
care  of  Number  One  !  " — he  concluded 
that  he  had  failed  in  not  being  cunning 
and  careful  enough.  "  I  shall  look  out 
better  next  time,"  said  he,  "  and  take  care 
not  to  be  caught."  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  reflections  upon  the  affair  of 
the  steelyards. 

He  now  went  on  for  some  time,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  cautious  and  sly  in 
his  little  arts,  but  still  practising  them. 
He  was  not  actually  detected  in  any  one 
gross  instance  for  a  considerable  period; 
but  the  sharp  eyes  of  young  and  old 
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could  see  his  real  feelings  displayed  in 
many  ways,  and  their  opinion  of  him 
grew  worse  and  worse.  Every  one  was 
suspicious  of  him  ;  every  one  shunned  and 
watched  him.  Jacob  became  conscious 
of  this,  and  not  only  his  manner  gradu- 
ally changed,  but  his  very  looks  altered. 
At  first,  he  was  a  handsome,  round-faced 
boy,  with  dark,  curly  hair,  and  large, 
mild,  hazel  eyes.  His  look  was  pensive, 
but  still  winning.  Now,  his  deportment 
had  become  shy ;  his  eye  had  lost  its  mild 
expression,  and  was  restless,  startled,  and 
suspicious.  His  face  had  a  sharpened 
look ;  he  seemed  old  beyond  his  years ; 
the  blandness  of  youth  was  gone,  and  a 
cold,  repulsive  selfishness  was  visible  in 
his  countenance. 

Thus  things  went  on,  till  another  inci- 
dent occurred  which  made  no  little  sport 
at  the  expense  of  our  hero.  He  was  one 
day  required  to  go  in  a  wagon,  with 
one  of  the  hired  men,  to  a  village,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  to  carry  some  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  &c.  As  they  were  going 
along,  they  came  to  a  house  where  the 
hired  man  had  some  business.  He  ac- 
cordingly got  out  of  the  wagon  and 
went  in,  leaving  Jacob  on  the  seat. 
"  Now,"  thought  Jacob,  "  is  a  good 
chance.  I  can  get  my  pockets  full  of 
walnuts,  and  sell  them  at  the  village." 
So  he  untied  one  of  the  bags,  and  filled 
the  pockets  of  his  trousers  to  overflow- 
ing. When  the  man  came  back,  he  saw 
what  had  been  going  on,  but  said  nothing. 

He,  however,  whipped  up  the  horse, 
and,  as  the  road  was  pretty  rough,  some 
of  the  walnuts  in  the  boy's  trousers 
hopped  out  of  his  pockets,  and,  sliding 
down,  got  into  the  seat  of  his  trousers. 
One  or  two  soon  came  under  him,  and,  as 
he  was  pounded  up  and  down  by  the 


motion  of  the  wagon,  he  was  sorely 
distressed.  The  driver  understood  the 
whole  matter,  and  whipped  up  the  faster. 
Jacob  was  soon  in  a  most  terrible  state 
of  agitation.  He  shifted  this  way  and 
that ;  he  rose  up  and  sat  down :  but  all 
this  rather  increased  his  misery,  for,  the 
more  he  moved,  the  more  walnuts  slipped 
down  his  trousers,  and  came  between  him 
and  the  hard  board  of  which  the  wag- 
on seat  was  made.  At  last,  full  a  pint 
of  nuts  had  got  under  him ;  but  the 
driver  had  no  mercy.  On  he  went,  at 
full  trot,  until  Jacob,  unable  to  conceal 
his  agony,  cried  out,  "  Stop  —  stop  — 
do  stop  !  I  want  to  get  out." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  get  out  for  ? " 
said  the  man. 

"  No  matter ;  no  matter,"  said  Jacob  ; 
"  but  do  let  me  get  out ;  do,  pray,  let  me 
get  out." 

"  O,  we're  almost  there,"  said  the  mer- 
ciless driver ;  "  you  can  surely  wait  till  we 
get  there."  With  this,  he  fetched  the  horse 
a  sharp  cut,  and,  springing  into  a  gallop, 
he  soon  brought  the  two  riders  to  the  vil- 
lage. We  need  hardly  say,  that  a  part 
of  our  hero's  body,  which  may  as  well 
be  nameless,  was  nearly  reduced  to  a 
jelly.  Still,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
his  distress  —  or,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
"  Grin,  and  bear  it."  Nor  was  this  all 
he  had  to  suffer ;  for,  when  he  returned 
to  the  farm,  the  story  was  told,  and  soon 
became  the  crack  jest  of  the  place, 
"  Which  do  you  like  best  for  a  seat, 
Jake  —  nuts  or  down  ?  "  said  one,  with  a 
leer.  •  "  How  many  bushels  can  you 
carry  in  your  trousers  ?  "  said  another. 

"  I  must  be  more  careful,"  said  Jacob 
to  himself,  "  and  take  better  care  of  Num 
ber  One ! " 

[TO    BE    CONTI1CIJED.] 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Architecture. 

A  Peep  at  Architecture, 


ARCHITECTURE  is  the   art  of  building, 
and  is  used  in  constructing  houses 
for  dwellings,  churches,  and  a  great 
variety   of   edifices   for    public   and 
private  use.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
useful,  for  it  provides  mankind  with  one 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  in 
its  more  elevated   branches,  it  may  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  contribut- 
ing in  a  high  degree  to  display  and  con- 
firm the  civilization  of  society. 

The  -history  of  this  great  art,  from  its 
infancy,  would  be  very  interesting  ;  but 
we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  it  to 
a  very  early  period.  In  ancient  times, 
mankind  dwelt  in  caverns,  or  such 
other  shelter  as  Nature  provided.  After 
a  time,  they  constructed  huts,  of  sticks ; 


these  they  thatched  with  leaves  or  straw, 
and,  going  from  one  step  of  improvement 
to  another,  they  at  last  built  stable  edifices 
of  wood  or  stone. 

The  first  object  in  these  structures  was 
mere  shelter.  In  warm  climates  they 
were  slight ;  but  in  colder  countries,  they 
were  built'  in  a  manner  to  withstand  the 
blasts  of  winter,  and  to  exclude  the  snow, 
hail,  and  frost.  After  the  demands  of 
necessity  were  satisfied,  the  idea  of  com- 
fort crept  into  the  house  and  the  home, 
and  luxury  soon  followed.  A  log  cabin 
—  a  mere  wigwam  —  was  sufficient  in 
the  barbarous  age  ;  but  in  the  refined 
one,  a  house  must  not  only  exclude  the 
driving  elements,  but  it  must  have  its 
floors  covered  with  soft  carpets ;  its  walls 
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must  be  embellished  with  pictures ;  and 
even  the  forms  and  proportions  of  its 
rooms  and  halls,  as  well  as  of  its  exterior, 
must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  that  blended 
sense  of  utility  and  beauty,  called  "  good 
taste."  At  this  point,  the  modern  idea  of 
architecture  has  been  realized. 

In  public  edifices,  the  progress  keeps 
pace  with  the  improvements  above  de- 
scribed, though  it  has  often  happened  that 
the  palaces  and  burial-places  of  kings 
and  princes,  as  well  as  religious  struc- 
tures, have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  miserably  sheltered. 

A  variety  of  styles  of  architecture  have 
sprung  up  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
have,  more  or  less,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
structures,  of  which  there  are  many  re- 
mains, were  of  the  most  colossal  dimen- 
sions ;  the  great  purpose  seeming  to  be 
to  combine  an  imperishable  durability 
with  a  severe  and  gloomy  aspect  of  gran- 
deur. This  species  of  architecture  has 
been  fancied  to  be  but  a  refinement  upon 
the  original  notion  of  society,  when  they 
lived  in  caves,  and  the  eternal  rocks  fur- 
nished the  pillars  and  roof  of  the  abode 
of  mankind. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
was  lighter  and  more  elegant,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  suggested  by  the  idea 
of  trees,  for  pillars,  supporting  a  roof. 
The  Gothic  architecture  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  imitation  of  the  forest, 
the  trees  being  the  pillars,  and  the  boughs 
the  groined  arches  above.  Perhaps  these 
suggestions  are  mere  fancies,  after  all ; 
yet  they  seem  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  several 
styles  of  architecture. 


Of  all  the  kinds,  the  Grecian  are  the 
most  admired.  Of  these,  there  are  three 
orders ;  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian. Two  other  orders,  composed 
of  these,  are  known,  the  Tuscan  and  the 
Composite.  The  Romans  imitated  the 
Greek  architecture,  but  added  little  that 
was  original  or  that  served  to  improve  it. 

The  characteristics  of  the  orders  are 
to  be  found  in  the  columns,  the  capital, 
and  the  entablature.  The  following  cut 
shows  the  Doric  style,  which  is  the  most 
simple,  chaste,  and  substantial,  of  the 
Grecian  orders. 


;  Cornice. 
£ 
1  I  Frieze. 


Architrave. 


t  Capital. 


The  celebrated  Parthenon,  at  Athens, 
now  standing,  though  in  a  ruinous  state, 
was  of  this  order.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  now  the 
Custom-House,  is  also  of  the  Doric  order. 
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The  following  exhibits  the  Ionic  style. 
The  capital  is  wrought  with  a  spiral  horn, 
called  a  volute. 


Ease. 


This  is  a  favorite  style,  lighter  than  the 
Doric,  and,  though  more  ornamented,  it  is 
still  very  simple  and  chaste.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  column  here  has  a 
support,  called  the  base.  Several  famous 
Grecian  edifices  were  in  the  Ionic  style. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


tHE  ARCHER  AND  THE  ARROW. — An 
archer  complained  of  his  arrow,  be- 
cause it  did  not  hit  the  mark.     "  If 
you  had  directed  me  right,"  said  the 
arrow,  u  I  should  not  have  failed." 

By  this  we  learn,  that  we  too  often 
blame  others  when  the  fault  is  only  in 
ourselves. 


Confessions  of  a  Medicine- Chest 

[Concluded  from  p.  22.] 

CHAPTER  III. 

WE  left  Mrs.  Smith,  the  formidable 
hero  of  our  story,  at  the  open  door, 
and,  as  it  was  a  cold  morning,  we 
have,  perhaps,  permitted  her  to 
stay  too  long  in  a  position  so  exposed. 
She  now  shut  the  door,  Mrs.  Bunce,  a 
widow  of  the  place,  and  remarkable  for 
her  portly  person,  having  entered.  A 
great  many  compliments  passed  and  re- 
passed  between  the  two  ladies,  until,  at 
last,  Mrs.  Bunce  announced  her  errand  in 
the  following  words  :  — 

"  Yes  —  yes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith, 
you  are  very  polite.  You  intend  to  be 
complimentary ;  but  when  you  say  I 
look  so  well,  you  make  me  feel  very  ill. 
I  did  not  come  here  merely  to  talk;  I 
came  on  business  —  very  important  busi- 
ness." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  doctress;  "well, 
what  is  it  —  anything  in  my  way?" 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell,"  said 
Mrs.  B. 

"  Pshaw !  "  replied  Mrs.  S.,  hitching 
closer  to  her  visitor,  and  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper ;  "  don't  be  afeard.  I 
dare  say  it's  nothing  more  than  what  I 
hear  every  day  of  my  life.  Come,  out 
with  it." 

"  Is  there  nobody  in  hearing  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  B. 

u  Not  a  soul,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  lady,  "you 
must  permit  me  to  go  into  my  history  a 
little.  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  was  very 
slender,  and  possessed  what  is  called  a 
genteel  figure.  My  complexion  was  also 
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fair  ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  I  was  what  is 
called  handsome.  When  I  was  four-and- 
twenty,  having  rejected  a  great  many 
offers,  I  married  my  late  husband,  Mr. 
George  Bunce.  How  it  was  I  do  not 
know ;  but  in  less  than  a  year  I  began  to 
grow  fleshy,  and,  after  a  short  space,  I 
actually  weighed  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds.  I  did  not  think  so  much  of 
it  while  George  lived ;  for  he,  good  soul, 
seemed  to  like  me  better  the  more  there 
was  of  me.  But  he  died  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  as  you  know,  and  left  me 
pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  I  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  marry  again ;  but 
Nat  Birch  has  almost  persuaded  me  to 
change  my  purpose." 

Here  Mrs.  B.  paused  ;  and  Mrs.  S. 
laid  her  finger  on  her  nose,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  think  of  it,  said,  "  Yes, 
yes,  I  see  how  it  is."  Mrs.  Bunce  pro- 
ceeded— 

u  Birch,  you  know,  is  an  old  bachelor, 
and  of  course  has  said  nothing  to  me  on 
the  subject.  Yet  I  know  he  is  thinking 
of  it  —  I  can  see  it  in  his  eyes.  But  his 
sister,  Kate,  who  wants  to  keep  him  all 
to  herself,  is  jealous  of  what  she  sees  is 
coming ;  and  I  was  told,  the  other  day, 
that  she  ridiculed  me  before  her  brother, 
and  said  I  was  well  enough  '  if  I  was  not 
as  fat  as  a  porpoise  ! '  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  thing  so  shameful  —  so  vulgar  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"It's  not  Christian,  neither,  to  make 
fun  of  a  providential  circumstance  like 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Bunce.  "I  am  not  to 
blame  for  my  fat.  1  didn't  make  it ;  and 
if  I  could  get  rid  of  it,  I  would.  It  would 
be  a  duty  to  do  so  —  would  it  not,  Mrs. 
Smith?" 

"  No  doubt,"  was  the  reply. 


"  Well,  that's  what  I  came  for.  They 
say,  Mrs.  Smith,  that  you  are  a  natteral 
doctor ;  that  you  have  a  call  that  way ; 
that  you  know  all  about  yarbs,  and  pot- 
terkerry  drugs,  and  such  like.  Now,  I've 
been  thinking,  perhaps,  that  you  could 
give  me  something  for  this  complaint  of 
mine." 

"  To  be  sure  I  can ! "  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  I  understand  your  case,  perfectly.  I 
have  got  the  very  thing  you  want ;  and 
if  you  follow  the  directions,  you  will  be 
cured  in  a  month.  It  is  called  the  '  Ever- 
lasting Licksir  of  Gentility.5  " 

"That's  the  very  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Bunce,  in  an  ecstasy ;  "  that's  the  very 
thing!  Give  me  a  bottle  at  once." 

"  You  must  call  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  "  I  must  mix  a  quart  bottle  for 
you.  Come  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find 
it  ready."  After  some  more  words,  Mrs. 
B.  departed,  high  in  hope ;  and  Mrs. 
Smith  went  to  work  to  make  her  elixir. 

I  cannot,  on  the  word  of  a  Medicine- 
Chest,  exactly  remember  the  ingredients 
which  the  sorceress  used  on  the  occasion ; 
but  I  recollect  clearly,  that  my  jalap,  rhu- 
barb, salts,  and  calomel  phials  were  not 
a  little  reduced  in  their  contents  the  next 
day.  At  the  time  appointed,  Mrs.  B. 
came,  received  her  directions,  and  de- 
parted. 

A  good  many  events  transpired  within 
the  coming  three  weeks,  but  I  was  in 
such  distress  as  to  the  possible  and  proba- 
ble issue  of  this  awful  experiment  upon 
Mrs.  B.,  that  I  could  not  well  treasure 
them  up.  All  that  I  am  able  to  say  is 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  rumor 
ran  through  the  village  that  Mrs.  Bunce 
was  dead !  What  a  horrible  shiver  passed 
through  my  frame,  as  I  heard  the  awful 
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intelligence.  Nor  was  ray  agony  abated 
by  hearing  that  she  had  pined  away  in 
the  most  mysterious  manner.  In  the 
course  of  four  weeks,  it  was  stated,  she 
had  lost  one  hundred  pounds  of  flesh ; 
and  that  at  last  she  had  passed  away,  her 
form  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
usual  proportions. 

I  noticed  particularly  the  looks  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  at  this  time.  She  was  evidently 
startled  at  her  own  success.  Her  elixir 
had  done  the  work,  but  it  had  gone  too ' 
far.  "  But  that's  not  my  fault,"  said 
she,  as  she  sat  musing  upon  the  subject. 
"  She  took  too  much  of  it.  I  told  her 
two  spoonfuls  a  day  —  no  doubt  she  took 
three." 

While  Mrs.  S.  was  thus  thinking  the 
matter  over,  one  of  the  neighbors  came 
in  and  said  that  there  was  a  great  hub- 
bub in  the  village.  Some  said  Mrs.  B. 
was  dead  ;  and  some  said  she  wasn't 
dead.  All  agreed  that  it  was  an  awfully 
mysterious  case.  Some  said  she  had 
killed  herself,  and  some  said  that  Mrs. 
Smith's  elixir  had  killed  her. 

My  mistress  here  showed  signs  of  in- 
tense anxiety,  though  she  pretended  to 
laugh  at  what  she  called  the  slanders  of 
the  world.  No  sooner  was  the  visitor 
gone,  than  she  sent  a  messenger  in  great 
haste  for  her  son,  James,  who,  as  I  have 
stated,  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary, 
in  a  neighboring  town.  James  came  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  his  mother,  went  to 
Mrs.  Bunce's  house,  to  ascertain  the 
actual  state  of  the  case.  Here  he  found 
the  body  of  the  lady  laid  out,  as  if  she 
were  a  corpse,  ready  for  the  funeral. 
But  Dr.  Filpot,  who  was  present,  de- 
clared that  she  was  not  dead.  He  in- 


sisted that,  though  he  could  find  no  pulse, 
he  could,  by  holding  a  mirror  before  the 
mouth  of  the  seeming  corpse,  discern  a 
vapor,  cast  by  the  breath  upon  its  sur- 
face. James  tried  the  experiment,  and 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  so.  While 
in  the '  room,  he  discovered  a  quart- 
bottle,  standing  in  a  cupboard,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. He  approached,  and  read  the 
label :  "  Everlasting  Licksir  of  Gen- 
tility" He  knew  the  handwriting,  and 
guessed,  at  once,  the  whole  truth.  "  My 
dear,  good  mother  has  been  at  work 
here,"  said  -he.  Upon  this  he  left  the 
house,  and,  returning  home,  told  Mrs.  S. 
what  he  had  discovered.  She  confessed 
the  truth,  and  begged  her  son  to  take 
measures,  if  possible,  to  save  her  from 
disgrace.  James  was  a  shrewd  apothe- 
cary and  chemist,  and,  having  provided 
himself  with  the  proper  remedies  from 
my  capacious  bosom,  set  off  to  visit  the 
patient.  iy^  3 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening,  and 
James  found,  at  the  bedside,  Mr.  Nat 
Birch  and  his  sister,  Kate.  These  per- 
sons had  agreed  to  watch  with  the  body, 
though  it  was  esteemed  an  awful  thing  in 
the  village.  That  night,  the  people  went 
not  abroad,  for  fear  of  meeting  ghosts ; 
and  many  a  room  was  lighted  with  a 
candle  or  a  lamp,  during  the  long  hours 
of  darkness,  to  dissipate  that  creeping, 
chilling  horror,  which  the  mysterious 
state  of  Mrs.  B.  had  stirred  in  many  a 
bosom. 

James  entered  the  dismal  room,  and 
announced  his  errand  to  the  two  watch- 
ers. He  had  come,  he  said,  to  admin- 
ister some  medicines  to  the  patient, 
which,  he  hoped,  might  raise  her  from 
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her  trance.  Kate  Birch  strenuously  ob- 
jected. "  It  is  a  tempting  of  Providence," 
said  she, "  to  give  physic  to  one  half  way 
between  heaven  and  earth.  I'll  not  stay 
to  see  it  done  ! "  So  saying,  she  rose 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  James 
found  himself  forced  to  give  way ;  and 
so,  for  the  present  suspending  his  pur- 
pose, he  sat  down  and  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  two  Birches. 

After  many  observations,  upon  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  the  parties  began  to 
discourse  about  the  'individual  whose 
body  lay  in  such  an  equivocal  state  on 
the  bed  near  at  hand.  Kate  Birch  spoke 
very  freely ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
her  brother,  Nat,  seemed  to  join  with 
her.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  the  seeming 
deceased  as  a  conceited  old  woman, 
who  was  addled  with  the  idea  that  every 
man  was  in  love  with  her. 

No  sooner  had  these  words  been  ut- 
tered, than  a  slight  creaking  was  heard 
upon  the  bed.  All  eyes  were  turned  in 
that  direction,  and  what  was  the  horror 
depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  Birches, 
when  they  saw  the  body,  now  wasted  to 
a  mere  skeleton,  sitting  erect,  and  the 
eyes  goggling  at  them  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  horror  and  disgust !  It  was 
too  much  for  mortal  nerves.  Nathaniel, 
and  his  sister,  Catharine,  vanished  like 
shadows ;  and  James,  who  understood 
the  case,  came  to  the  bedside.  Mrs. 
B.  had  been  roused  from  her  trance,  and 
the  young  apothecary,  applying  the  prop- 
er remedies  to.  aid  the  force  of  nature, 
left  her,  after  a  few  hours,  in  a  quiet 
slumber. 

To  make  a  long  story  short —  Mrs.  B. 
recovered,  though  she  had  ever  after  a 
shattered  and  feeble  constitution.  Thor- 


oughly humbled  by  what  she  had  heard 
of  the  real  opinion  of  Birch,  she  was, 
henceforward,  a  wiser  woman.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  forced  by  her  son,  James,  to 
give  up  her  abominable  practices ;  and 
though  she  still  dabbled  in  "yarbs"  so 
far  as  to  prescribe  for  headache  and  sore 
throat,  she  dared  not  venture  upon  that 
grand  scale  of  practice  which  she  had 
once  affected. 

As  for  myself,  my  pots  and  gallipots 
were  taken  away,  and,  for  a  series  of 
years,  I  have  been  dozing  upon  a  remote 
and  dusty  shelf,  keeping  safely  in  my 
bosom  nothing  but  a  roll  of  old  vol- 
umes, newspapers  and  pamphlets  —  being 
thus  reduced  to  a  "receptacle  of  things 
lost  on  earth." 


The  Story  of  Chicaina, 

CHAPTER  1. 

«N   the   narrow   and   crooked    isthmus 
which    connects    North  with    South 
America,  about  three  miles  eastward 
of  the  present  ,city  of  Panama,  the 
traveller  may  find  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city.     The  place  is  now 
quite  deserted ;  but  the  shattered  and  de- 
caying remains  of  houses,  churches,  and 
fortifications,  show  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  this  was  the  site  of  a  considerable 
town.     It  is,  indeed,  the  spot  where  the 
old   city   of  Panama  stood,  which   was 
plundered  and  ruined  by  the  renowned 
bucanier,  Morgan,  in  1670. 

It  is  to  this  place,  and  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1531,  that  we  ask  the  reader, 
in  imagination,  to  accompany  us.  The 
scene  presented  at  that  time  was  strange 
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and  striking.  All  around  bore  an  aspect 
of  wildness,  save  the  little  settlements 
which  had  been  recently  made  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  mountains,  which  here 
are  broken  into  ridges,  between  which 
are  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  rose  into 
lofty  pinnacles,  and,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  their  slopes  were  covered  with 
forests  which  nowhere  showed  the  en- 
croachments of  man.  In  the  wide  scene 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  not  a  cultivated 
field,  not  a  town,  a  city,  or  a  village,  was 
presented  to  the  eye.  The  ocean,  too, 
was  yet  the  empire  of  the  whale  and  the 
porpoise,  for  not  a  vessel  had  ventured  to 
do  more  than  to  cruise  along  the  coast  to 
the  distance  of  a  few  leagues. 

The  settlement  of  Panama,  which  soon 
after  rose  into  a  city,  and  became  the 
centre  of  trade  in  this  quarter  of  Amer- 
ica, consisted  almost  wholly  of  rude  bar- 
racks for  soldiers,  a  church  of  rough 
stone,  and  a  few  scattered  dwellings, 
mostly  of  wood,  mingled  with  thatch. 
In  this  place,  so  recent  in  origin,  and  so 
humble  in  its  actual  condition,  there  were 
still  hearts  and  minds  that  were  filled 
with  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  an  ardor 
of  enterprise,  not  easily  conceived  in 
our  more  tranquil  days.  America  had 
now  been  discovered  about  forty  years. 
It  had  been  found  to  contain  the  precious 
metals  —  gold  and  silver — in  an  abun- 
dance which  surpassed  the  dreams  of 
the  most  unbounded  avarice.  Mexico 
had  been  conquered.  Less  than  a  thou- 
sand Spanish  soldiers  had  mastered  eight 
millions  of  people,  and  all  their  unmeas- 
ured wealth  had  become  the  spoil  of  the 
victors. 

Nor  was  even  this  all.     It  was  ru- 


mored that  empires  still  richer  than  Mex- 
ico lay  to  the  southward  of  Panama,  and 
that,  while  gold  and  silver  were  so  abun- 
dant there  as  to  be  used  for  the  common- 
est utensils,  the  people  were  even  less 
warlike,  and  less  capable  of  defence,  than 
those  whom  Cortez  had  subdued.  The 
name  of  Peru  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  settlers  upon  the  isthmus,  and  this 
was  said  to  be  the  chief  empire  of  the 
continent  of  South  America.  It  may 
well  be  believed  that,  among  a  set  of 
greedy,  bold,  and  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers, like  those  in  the  settlement  we 
have  just  described,  such  intelligence 
should  have  excited  the  most  extravagant 
dreams  of  conquest  and  plunder,  to  be 
realized  in  the  yet  unexplored  regions  of 
the  south. 

In  this  state  of  things,  we  must  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  a  group  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  sitting  beneath  a  tent,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  barracks  we  have  men- 
tioned. They  were  four  in  number  — 
three  of  middle  age,  and  one  a  youth  of 
scarce  eighteen.  They  were  all  heavily 
armed,  in  the  manner  of  that  age,  with 
iron  breastplates  and  short,  thick  swords  ; 
by  their  sides  lay,  for  each,  a  ponderous 
arquebuse,  then  used  instead  of  muskets. 
All,  save  the  youth,  had  thick,  short, 
black  beards,  a  little  grizzled  and  burnt 
by  years  and  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
wind.  They  lay  idly  upon  the  ground  — 
for  the  weather  was  excessively  hot ; 
but  still  the  conversation  seemed  animated 
and  interesting. 

The  elder  of  the  group  was  speaking. 
"  Nay,  Bartolo,"  said  he,  "  I  am  getting 
old  for  such  an  expedition.  Speak  rather 
to  Chicama.  He  is  still  young  enough  to 
be  cheated  by  the  dreams  of  glory  and 
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ambition.  I  have  had  enough  of  both  ; 
or,  rather,  I  have  worn  out  my  life  with- 
out seeing  a  great  deal  of  either — unless 
they  consist  of  toil,  hardship,  and  suf- 
fering." 

"  None  of  your  misgivings,  old  Iron- 
chest,"  said  Bartolo  ;  "  it  is  too  late  for 
you  to  repent ;  so  you  may  as  welt  go 
forward  and  fulfil  your  destiny.  Non- 
sense !  You  talk  of  remaining  behind, 
when  a  project  for  plunder  is  afoot  ?  I 
should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  wolf  refuse 
to  feed  on  a  flock  of  sheep,  because  of 
scruples  of  conscience." 

"  What  is  this  expedition  every  body 
is  talking  of?"  said  the  younger  of  the 
party,  suddenly  rising  from  a  listless  atti- 
tude, and  giving  his  attention  to  the  con- 
versation for  the  first  time. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Bartolo. — 
"  You  have  heard  of  this  dare-devil,  wljo 
is  called  Francis  Pizarro  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Chicama ; 
"  but  I  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  is 
esteemed  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and 
vast  ambition." 

"  That  is  true  of  him ;  but  it  is  not 
all,"  said  Bartolo.  "  He  is  every  way  a 
strange  and  wonderful  man.  Every 
point  of  his  history  is  marvellous.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  born  upon  the  steps  of  a 
church,  in  Truxillo,  in  Spain,  and,  being 
deserted  by  his  mother,  was  nursed  by  a 
sow.  This  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  birth  was  exceedingly  hum- 
ble, and  that  he  was  totally  neglected  in 
childhood.  He  was  never  taught  even 
to  read  or  write,  and  spent  his  early  days 
in  taking  care  of  pigs.  As  soon  as  he 
approached  manhood,  he  ran  away,  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  visited  America. 
Here  he  soon  gained  an  ascendency  over 


those  around  him,  and  he  is  now  in- 
trusted by  our  most  pious  sovereign  with 
the  duty  of  conquering  the  renowned 
empire  of  Peru." 

"  And  this  is  the  expedition  you  are 
speaking  of?  "  said  Chicama. 

"  It  is,"  said  Bartolo  ;  "  and  I,  for  one, 
am  going  to  join  it.  They  tell  wild 
stories  of  this  Pizarro ;  but  still  he  is  the 
very  man  for  such  an  enterprise.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  him,  to  feel 
confidence  in  him.  He  has  a  frame  that 
seems  created  for  endurance,  while  his 
countenance  shows  that  he  was  made  for 
command." 

"  And  what  are  his  means  ? "  said 
Chicama. 

"  O,  he  has  means  enough.  He  began 
this  scheme  some  years  ago.  Being 
joined  by  Almagro,  whom  every  body 
knows  to  be  a  good  soldier,  and  that  rich, 
cunning,  old  priest,  Du  Luque,  they  en- 
tered upon  their  project.  As  their  plan 
was  to  rob,  burn,  murder,  and  plunder  the 
Peruvians,  it  was  necessary  to  sanctify 
the  business  by  religious  services ;  so  Du 
Luque  said  mass,  and,  dividing  the  holy 
wafer  into  three  parts,  gave  one  to  Pi- 
zarro, another  to  Almagro,  and  took 
the  third  himself.  Thus  the  agreement 
was  ratified,  and  the  work  will  now  go 
on  in  the  name  of  the  church." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Chicama, "  and,  if  we 
join  the  expedition,  we  can  murder,  rav- 
ish, and  plunder,  as  we  please,  and  lay 
claim  to  reward  for  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  to  boot." 

"  Exactly  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
further,"  said  Bartolo,  "  the  success  of 
the  scheme  has  been  already  put  beyond 
doubt.  Pizarro  has  made  an  expedition 
of  three  years  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
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has  ascertained  that  the  tales  of  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  that  country  are  short  of 
the  reality.  He  represents  the  people  as 
gentle,  tiihia,  and  imbecile,  living  in  tran- 
quil ease ;  and,  while  they  possess  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  even  for  the  use  of  the 
kitchen,  their  persons  are  glittering  with 
gems  worthy  of  a  prince's  crown.  He 
has  just  been  to  Spain,  and,  having  ob- 
tained the  assent  and  aid  of  the  king,  he 


is  going  in  a  few  days  to  set  forth  upon 
his  enterprise." 

"  And  I  shall  go  with  him,"  said  Chi- 
cama.  "  And  so  shall  I,"  said  another, 
and  another,  till  the  four  soldiers  had 
each  declared  his  intention  of  joining  the 
adventure  of  Pizarro.  In  another  chap- 
ter, we  shall  detail  the  events  which  im- 
mediately followed  this  scene. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Artesian  Well,  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris. 

Artesian  Wells, 


1  ETESIAN  WELLS,  so  called  from  the 
probability  that  they  were  first  con- 
structed   at    Artois,  a    province  of 
France,   are    perpendicular   borings 
into  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining water. 

There    are    two   principal   conditions 


necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  well  of 
this  kind ;  first,  the  existence  of  a  per- 
vious stratum,  or  one  through  which 
water  may  pass,  or  percolate,  placed  be- 
tween two  impervious  strata,  such  as  clay 
or  rock.  The  rain,  falling  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  meeting  with  the 
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edge  of  one  of  these  soft  strata,  sinks  in- 
to it,  and  follows  its  course  to  its  lowest 
point.  Here  it  collects,  and  remains  shut 
up  between  the  impervious  strata,  without 
diminishing  in  quantity,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  evaporation.  Now,  as  wa- 
ter always  seeks  its  point  of  equilibrium, 
(that  is,  seeks  to  be  as  high  at  one  spot  as 
at  another,)  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  rise, 
in  a  perforation  made  into  the  stratum 
where  it  has  collected,  to  a  position  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  where  it  had  first 
begun  to  sink.  If  the  top  of  the  well  is 
higher  than  the  source  of  the  water,  the 
water  will  not  reach  it ;  if  even  with  it, 
the  water  will  flow  exactly  to  the  top  ;  if 
it  is  lower,  the  water  will  be  projected 
over  the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  foun- 
tain. 

The  diameter  of  the  boring  in  the  Ar- 
tesian wells  is  seldom  more  than  six 
inches  —  a  width  which  is  amply  sufficient 
to  afford  a  supply  of  600,000  gallons  an 
hour.  In  some  instances,  the  iron  pipe 
by  which  the  water  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face is  carried  to  a  height  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  source  of  supply.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  celebrated  Artesian  well 
at  Grenelle,  near  Paris.  The  above  cut 
is  made  to  represent  this  pipe  as  it  rises 
from  the  ground,  and  the  scaffolding  by 
which  it  is  supported.  At  present,  the 
water  flows  into  a  circular  iron  reservoir 
at  the  top  of  the  scaffold,  and  is  thence 
conveyed,  by  another  pipe,  to  the  ground. 
It  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  culinary  and  domestic  purposes.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  supply  proving  deficient, 
as  it  is  derived  from  the  infiltration  of  a 
surface  of  country  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  in  diameter.  This  well  is  1800 
feet  deep,  or  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  and 


required,  in  its  completion,  eight  yearF 
of  incessant  Jabor.  The  boring  was  made 
by  a  drill ;  then  the  iron  tube,  which  was 
sunk  as  fast  as  the  pole,  was  made  to  re- 
ceive it. 

During  the  boring  of  the  well,  it  was 
observed  that,  at  a  depth  of  1300  feet,  the 
water  was  of  the  temperature  of  74°  ; 
at  a  depth  of  1650  feet,  the  thermometer 
rose  to  79° ;  and  when  the  perforation 
was  completed,  it  stood  two  degrees 
higher.  The  fact,  that  water  increases  in 
temperature — grows  warmer — as  we  de- 
scend into  the  earth,  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  observations 
made  upon  it,  the  inhabitants  of  Grenelle 
afterwards  regretted  that  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  3000 
feet,  as  the  water  would  then  have  been 
at  the  temperature  of  104°,  and  immedi- 
ately applicable  to  hot  bathing  establish- 
ments, and  the  many  uses  to  which  warm 
water  may  be  put. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  in  vari- 
ous places  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
In  London  there  is  one  800  feet  deep,  but 
those  in  America  are  none  of  them  of 
very  great  depth.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  sink  one,  on  Boston  Common,  to  a  depth 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Grenelle ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  project  of  getting  wa- 
ter from  Long  Pond  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  prevent  such  an  undertaking. 


THERE  is  a  tree  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  the   Pacific   Ocean,   which   sup- 
plies the  inhabitants  with  food,  thatch 
for  their    huts,  a   species  of  milk, 
needles,  thread,  nails,  ropes,  paper,  and 
many  other  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 


RAILROADS. 


IN  a  former  number,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  mania  for  railroads  in  Eng- 
land. A  witty  paper  in  London, 
called  " Punch"  has  made  not  a  little 
sport  out  of  the  general  rage  for  specula- 
tion in  railway  shares.  In  a  recent 
number,  there  was  a  picture,  which  we 
have  copied  above,  representing  a  loco- 
motive hurrying  along  with  terrific  speed, 
and  a  mounted  fox-hunter  flying  before 
it,  and  striving  to  escape  from  the  formi- 
dable monster.  The  engine  has  wings, 
and  the  word  Time,  inscribed  upon  the 
boiler,  seems  to  intimate  the  changes  and 
innovations  which  the  progress  of  years 
is  making  in  the  established  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions,  of  society.  Be- 
neath the  engraving  is  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  fox-hunters,  supposed  to  have 
been  held  to  devise  measures  to  prevent 
the  hunting-grounds  from  being  destroyed 
by  railroads,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
good  old  gentlemanly  sport  of  fox-hunting. 


Though  the  above  is  a  joke,  yet  there 
is  much  general  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
In  fact,  one  improvement  is  succeeding 
another  with  such  rapidity,  that,  a  half 
century  hence,  the  world  will  present  a 
very  different  aspect  from  what  it  now 
does.  There  is  every  probability  that,  by 
that  time,  railroads  will  be  spread  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  magnetic 
telegraphs  will  encircle  the  globe,  and 
the  whole  human  family  be  brought  into 
a  degree  of  companionship  and  sympa- 
thy almost  inconceivable  at  the  present 
moment. 

In  one  of  its  papers,  Punch  gives  us 
the  following  amusing  paragraph,  being 
an  imitation  of  the  commercial  reports 
common  in  the  newspapers :  — 

"  The  demand  for  iron  for  the  railroads 
is  being  sensibly  felt  in  the  feverish  state 
of  saucepans,  which  have  risen  to  an 
alarming  height  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  A  good  tea-kettle,  which  was 
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quoted,  in  the  '  New  Cut,'  as  low  as 
ninepence,  a  month  ago,  has  rushed  up 
to  a  shilling,  without  the  coupon ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  no  lid  to  it.  The  buoyancy 
in  gridirons  has  been  quite  frightful ;  for 
their  resemblance  to  railway  lines  has 
made  them  the  object  of  competition 
among  various  companies.  Pokers  were 
dreadfully  firm,  without  the  smallest 
probability  of  their  yielding  ;  and,  there 


being  no  chance  of  their  giving  way, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  activity.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  pokers,  there 
was  very  little  stirring ;  for  irons  were 
flat,  and  people  seemed  afraid  of  burning 
their  fingers.  A  little  was  done  in  fry- 
ing-pans at  the  beginning  of  the  day ; 
but  there  was  no  disposition  to  play  for  a 
very  great  stake,  as  there  formerly  used 
to  be." 


The  Rose, 


MUSIC    COMPOSED    FOR    MERRY  S    MUSEUM. 


3 


IT     o    r* 

A       T~ 


Dear  mother,"    said  a       lit  -  tie    boy,  "This  rose  is    sweet  and  red; 

rv&L 


E 


HE 

1-  - 


Then    tell  me,  pray,  the    reason    why      I     heard  you    call    it    dead." 

3G3E 


"  My  dearest  boy,"  the  mother  said, 
"This  rose  grew  on  a  tree  ; 

But  now  its  leaves  begin  to  fade, 
And  all  fall  off,  you  see. 


"  Before,  when  growing  on  the  bough, 

So  beautiful  and  red, 
We  say  it  lived ;  but,  withering,  now 

We  say  the  rose  is  dead." 


MERRY'S    MUSEUM, 


Vol.  XI. 


APRIL,    1846. 


No.  4. 


The  Trap. 


;  IIIST'  ^ane  '     There  ne  comes,  the 
II    sparrow  !      Whew !    he's  on  the 
very   top    of   the    cage !      Keep 


still ! " 

VOL.  XI.  7 


Yes  —  there  he  stands,  peering  about, 
to  see  if  there  is  any  harm  near.  Pretty, 
innocent  bird,  how  little  do  you  know 
the  danger  that  threatens  you !  You 
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think  these  two  children  cannot  mean 
you  any  mischief ;  and,  as  to  puss,  you 
imagine  that  she  has  too  soft  and  gentle  a 
look  to  harbor  evil  designs.  And  so  you 
will  jump  down  and  pick  up  the  little 
bits  of  meal  that  are  spread  in  the  box ; 
and  when  you  are  least  thinking  of  it, 
down  will  go  the  lid,  and  then  you  will 
be  snug  and  fast  in  the  trap  !  Poor  little 
sparrow,  how  your  heart  will  beat  then, 
and  how  you  will  struggle  and  scream 
when  James  puts  his  hand  into  the  cage 
and  takes  you  out,  and  makes  you  a  pris- 
oner! 

Now,  this,  no  doubt,  is  very  good  sport 
to  you,  James  and  Jane ;  but  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  little  bird.  Pray  do 
not  harm  him,  after  you  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  success  in  your  scheme,  and 
showed  that  you  really  can  catch  a  bird. 
I  beg  you  to  let  him  go  again,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  the  happier  for  it. 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  story  with- 
out some  improvement  of  it.  Gentle 
reader,  you  see  that  the  boy  and  girl 
have  a  very  innocent  look,  and  there  is 
some  nice  meal  around  the  trap.  The 
innocent  looks  are  to  make  the  bird  think 
there  is  no  harm  near,  and  the  meal  is  to 
entice  him  into  the  trap.  In  your  expe- 
rience of  life,  you  will  often  find  things 
to  remind  you  of  this  scene.  When  cun- 
ning people  wish  to  make  a  dupe  of  you, 
and  use  you  for  their  own  purposes,  they 
will  have  soft  looks,  and  will  entice  you 
by  flattering  speeches,  till  the  time  is 
ready,  and  then  the  trap  will  be  sprung. 
I  would  not  have  you  unduly  suspicious  ; 
but  when  a  person  flatters  you,  and  looks 
very  winningly  in  your  face,  pray  think  of 
the  sparrow  and  the  Indian  meal,  and  the 
trap  and  the  picture  in  Merry's  Museum  ! 


Musical  Festivals, 

THE   English  have  a  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  Handel,  the 
great  composer,  by  splendid  musical 
festivals,   once   in    fifty  years.      In 
1784,  the   number  of   instrumental  and 
vocal  performers  was  as  follows  :  — 

Violins, 101 

Tenors, 32 

Violoncellos, 30 

Double  Basses, 18 

Flutes, 7 

Hautboys  or  Oboes,     ....  26 

Bassoons, 27 

Horns, 12 

Trumpets, .     .  14 

Trombones, 3 

Drums, 4 

Kettle  Drum,       .    ^     .     .     .     .  1 
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Cantos, 22 

Altos, 51 

Tenors, 66 
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At  the  following  celebration,  in  1834, 
the  number  of  instrumental  performers 
was  diminished,  while  the  vocal  depart- 
ment was  greatly  augmented.  Six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  professional  musicians 
took  part  in  this  magnificent  festival. 
The  next  performance,  which  will  fall 
in  the  year  1884,  will  probably  exhibit  a 
corresponding  improvement.  To  be  a 
performer  at  two  successive  commemo- 
rations of  this  holiday,  is  considered  one 
of  the  highest  honors  to  which  members 
of  the  musical  profession  can  aspire.  It 
certainly  is  an  indication  of  considerable 
longevity,  and  of  a  remarkably  vigorous 
constitution. 
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Travels  and  Adventures  in  Circassia,  by  Thomas  Trotter, 

[Continued  from  p.  81.] 

waiting  for  a  caravan.     At  length  one 
arrived,  and  we  joined  it.     I  have  seldom 


CHAPTER  IX. 


o  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the 
hazards  which  I  encountered  in  trav- 
elling through  Armenia,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  with 
hardly  any  thing  that  deserved  the  name 
of  a  government.  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  all  had  their  claims  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  land,  and  the  Russian  ar- 
mies had  recently  ravaged  a  great  portion 
of  the  district  through  which  my  route 
lay.  The  pachas,  or  local  governors,  had 
lost  what  little  power  they  had  at  first, 
and  were  unable  to  restrain  disorders 
within  their  own  territories.  The  dis- 
contented chiefs  of  minor  rank  committed 
all  sorts  of  irregularities,  and  then  ran 
away  to  escape  punishment,  some  taking 
refuge  in  Persia,  some  joining  the  Turks, 
and  others  fleeing  to  the  Russian  armies. 
The  greater  part  of  the  villages  were  the 
property  of  the  begs  or  azas,  who  held 
themselves  aloof  from  the  pacha,  and 
often  set  up  for  themselves  as  independ- 
ent. The  pacha  was  generally  unable  to 
punish  robbers  taken  in  the  fact,  because 
they  were  protected  by  these  disorderly 
chiefs.  The  wild  mountaineers  came 
down  in  the  summer  from  their  rocky 
fastnesses,  with  their  families  and  flocks, 
ate  up  the  pastures  and  the  crops  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  carried  off* 
every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  "Such  is  the  picture  of  a  country 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war. 

We  were  detained  for  several  days  at 
the  village  described  in  the  last  chapter, 


seen  a  more  interesting  or  exciting  spec- 
tacle than  this  caravan,  making  its  way 
through  the  tremendous  snow-drifts  that 
lay  in  our  course.  The  animals  were 
principally  mules  —  stout,  strong,  and  sa- 
gacious creatures.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  animals,  unencumbered  with  lading, 
was  generally  chosen  to  march  ahead,  as 
leader.  He  was  caparisoned  in  a  hand- 
some harness,  with  abundance  of  bells 
and  fringes,  and  seemed  conscious  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  and  the  exertions 
expected  from  him  at  every  obstacle. 
Far  from  being  dismayed  at  the  labor  as- 
signed to  him,  he  was  ready,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  fight  for  the  post  of  honor,  and 
would  kick  and  bite  furiously  at  any  other 
quadruped  which  attempted  to  get  ahead 
of  him,  or  even  to  come  to  his  aid  when 
in  trouble.  With  a  sagacity  that  seemed 
miraculous,  he  smelt  out  the  obliterated 
track,  or  searched  for  a  fresh  path  in 
the  most  promising  ground.  He  plunged 
through  the  deep  snow  with  unfaltering 
perseverance,  listening  occasionally  to  the 
shouts  or  directions  of  his  master,  until  at 
length,  quite  exhausted,  he  threw  up  his 
commission  of  leader,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  a  fresh  animal. 

Where  the  snow  was  very  deep,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  several  leaders 
in  front,  and  to  push  on  with  a  wide  col- 
umn, for  the  track  of  one  mule  was  not 
sufficient  to  open  a  passage  for  the  loaded 
beasts.  These  followed  with  more  cau- 
tious deliberation  than  their  leaders,  but 
their  sagacity  was  scarcely  less  admira- 
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ble.  If  they  fell,  or  were  stuck,  they 
floundered  about  in  the  snow  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  made  a  strong  effort  to 
free  themselves.  But  when  this  failed, 
they  seemed  to  know,  as  well  as  if  they 
were  endowed  with  reason,  that  they 
were  powerless  without  the  aid  of  men ; 
so  they  lay  quiet  in  the  snow  till  such  as- 
sistance was  offered  them,  and  then  the 
calculating  and  practised  manner  in 
which  they  would  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
muleteers  was  truly  wonderful. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  animat- 
ing sight  to  behold  the  progress  of  our 
caravan,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mu- 
leteers. These  hardy  fellows  were  clad  in 
heavy  felt  coats,  or  sheep-skins,  and  might 
be  constantly  seen  plunging  after  their 
beasts  —  now  dashing  forward  to  help 
the  leaders  through  a  bad  step ;  the  next 
moment  loosing  the  load  of  a  fallen  mule 
covered  with  snow ;  often  forced  to  carry 
the  packages  for  a  considerable  distance, 
their  mules  now  and  then  rolling  head 
over  heels  down  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
landing  in  the  ravine  below,  —  them- 
selves working  onward,  breast-deep 
ahead,  sounding  the  depth  of  suspicious 
places  with  their  long  staves.  Then,  the 
shouting  of  the  men,  the  whinnying  and 
braying  of  the  animals,  the  jingling  of 
the  bells,  and  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the 
passengers,  who  hung,  in  panniers  and 
baskets,  on  each  side  of  the  mules, — 
altogether  made  a  chorus  which  beat  any 
Yankee  sleigh  ride  that  I  ever  witnessed 
of  a  moonshiny  night. 

At  one  of  the  villages  where  we  were 
compelled  to  stop,  we  roused  the  sleeping 
inmates  of  a  house  to  which  our  guide 
conducted  us.  It  was  a  most  wretched 
abode ;  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  were 


mixed  up  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  huddled  together  under  what  rags 
they  could  muster,  and  without  even  the 
usual  separation  between  them  and  the 
brute  beasts.  Cold  as  it  was,  the  hut  had 
no  fireplace,  nor  was  there  any  fire,  ex- 
cept in  what  is  called  the  tendoor ;  that 
is,  a  hole  dug  in  the  floor,  into  which  a 
large  earthen  jar  is  sunk,  to  serve  for  an 
oven.  The  mode  of  baking  is  this  :  a 
quantity  of  fuel  is  thrown  into  this  sub- 
terranean receptacle,  and  then  burned  till 
the  jar  is  nearly  red  hot.  The  women 
then  take  large  lumps  of  dough,  pre- 
viously worked  up  to  the  proper  consist- 
ency, and  stick  it  against  the  smooth 
inside  of  the  tendoor,  dexterously  plas- 
tering it  over  with  a  rapid  sweep  of  the 
arm,  so  that  it  becomes  a  thin  bannock, 
or  what  we  should  call,  in  New  England, 
a  "johnny-cake." 

The  people  of  this  hut  were  a  Avild- 
looking  set,  with  very  little  clothing,  and 
some  with  none  at  all.  They  clustered 
round  the  oven — each  one  now  and  then, 
as  he  got  near  enough,  thrusting  his  leg 
into  it  for  a  little  warmth.  Among  this 
motley  group  were  some  Persian  soldiers 
out  of  service,  and  three  or  four  most 
truculent-looking  Koords,  who  eyed  us 
askance,  and  seemed  to  be  all  the  while 
considering  how  far  it  was  probable  we 
might  be  attacked  and  robbed  with  im- 
punity. "A  penny  for  your  thoughts  !  " 
said  I  to  myself.  However,  in  due  time, 
we  all,  one  after  another,  stretched  our- 
selves out  to  sleep,  taking  the  precaution 
to  place  our  baggage  between  us  and  the 
wall.  We  rose  by  dawn,  after  a  mis- 
erable night,  for  the  cold  of  our  half- 
thawed  clothes,  upon  the  damp  clay  floor, 
was  enough  to  keep  us  from  sleep ;  but, 
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to  add  to  our  nocturnal  discomfort,  there 
was  a  whole  brood  of  cocks,  of  all  ages, 
and  with  every  variety  of  voice  —  some  of 
them  with  severe  colds  and  sore  throats, 
that  enabled  them  to  scream  the  most 
horribly  deep  bass  notes.  These  delec- 
table musicians  were  all  eager  to  display 
their  vocal  accomplishments ;  and  as  they 
happened  to  be  perched  directly  above  our 
heads,  and  kept  up  an  unremitting  crow 
from  midnight  to  daybreak,  you  may  be 
sure  we  did  not  lack  for  the  most  lively 
music.  Ole  Bull's  fiddle  was  nothing  to 
it.  Every  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood, 
too,  was  equally  well  stocked  with  chan- 
ticleers, and  the  tuneful  challenge  flew 
from  roost  to  roost,  so  that  the  cry  never 
ceased  in  one  quarter  before  a  full  chorus 
struck  up  in  another.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
sleep  a  wink  the  whole  night,  which 
was  the  more  provoking,  as  every  man 
around  me  was  snoring  most  melodiously. 
These  people  were  used  to  it. 

The  morning  light  showed  us  all  the 
sweets  of  our  night's  abode.  It  differed 
from  those  which  we  had  previously  seen 
by  its  greater  degree  of  rudeness.  It 
was  a  long  cavern,  divided  into  many 
compartments :  that  which  we  occupied 
was  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  half  as 
wide,  and  ten  feet  high ;  the  roof  was 
flat,  and  supported  by  beams  of  fir.  One 
small  aperture,  a  foot  square,  was  all  that 
gave  light  and  air  to  the  apartment,  and 
this  was  closed  at  night  with  a  bundle  of 
straw.  I  think  this  was  the  rudest  and 
most  savage  dwelling  that  I  ever  saw: 
yet  this  country  has  been  occupied  by 
men  for  thousands  of  years!  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  wretched  state  of  so- 
ciety ?  The  answer  is  plain  enough ; 
nothing  but  lad  government. 


The  reader  has  by  this  time  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in 
Armenia,  and  the  species  of  enjoyment 
which  a  visitor  may  expect  in  traversing 
the  country.  I  will  omit  most  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 

After  much  difficulty,  and  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  I  at  length  reached  Er- 
zeroom,  the  chief  city  of  Armenia,  where 
my  companion  intended  to  remain  some 
time',  and  where  I  was  compelled  to  part 
from  him.  This  city  was  a  large  and 
flourishing  place,  and  was  the  great  mart 
of  trade,  particularly  for  the  purchase  of 
European  commodities  by  Persian  tra- 
ders. But  in  1829  it  was  ruined  by  the 
Russian  armies,  who  drove  off  thousands 
of  its  inhabitants,  like  herds  of  cattle,  into 
the  Russian  territories,  where  great  num- 
bers of  them  starved  to  death.  It  was  a 
most  melancholy  spectacle  that  struck 
my  eyes  as  I  entered  and  rode  through 
the  city.  Nothing  but  sights  of  misery 
were  to  be  seen ;  half  the  houses  were  in 
ruins,  and  the  other  half  exhibited  marks 
of  the  most  squalid  poverty.  Yet  Erze- 
room,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have  been 
compared  with  Boston  for  population  and 
flourishing  trade.  From  the  East  were 
brought  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  and  Per- 
sia, silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo, 
madder,  and  a  variety  of  drugs ;  from 
Europe,  broadcloth,  calicoes,  cutlery,  &c. 
The  custom-house  was  a  large  structure, 
and  the  khans,  or  botes,  were  near  forty 
in  number,  some  of  which  were  large  and 
splendid  structures.  These  khans,  I  may 
remark,  are  buildings  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  convenience  of  an  overland  com- 
merce, furnishing  magazines  for  the 
goods,  lodgings  for  the  merchants,  and 
stables  for  the  horses  and  mules  of  a 
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caravan.  They  are  generally  quadran- 
gular edifices,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
rooms  surrounding  an  .unroofed  court, 
upon  which  they  open,  and  having  in 
the  rear  an  extensive  range  of  stables. 
In  the  rooms,  the  merchants  stow  their 
goods  and  take  up  their  lodgings :  the 
muleteers,  with  their  animals,  encamp 
under  the  open  air  in  the  court,  or  in  the 
stables.  The  arched  gateway,  by  which 
alone  the  court  or  the  rooms  can  be  en- 
tered, being  closed  at  night,  every  thing 
within  the  walls  is  as  safe  as  in  a  fortress. 

The  khan  in  which  I  took  up  my 
abode  was  substantially  built  of  stone, 
with  a  roofing  to  the  court,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rain  and  snow  of  this 
hard  climate.  My  room  was  entirely 
unfurnished,  and  being  lighted,  like  many 
of  the  private  houses,  only  by  a  paper 
window,  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could 
hardly  see  to  write  or  read.  Food  is 
never  cooked  in  the  khans,  and  I  had 
my  dinners  sent  to  me  from  a  cook's 
shop  in  the  neighborhood.  Coffee,  how- 
ever, is  always  to  be  had  at  a  moment's 
warning  in  every  khan  which  has  a  reg- 
ular coffee-room.  Erzeroom  is  a  cold 
place,  being  situated  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  rains  or 
snows  a  great  part  of  the  time ;  and,  as 
fuel  is  scarce  and  dear,  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  comfortable  here. 

When  I  left  this  place,  rny  eyes  were 
pained  with  the  sight  of  another  speci- 
men of  the  miseries  caused  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Russians.  The  road  was 
crowded  with  the  unfortunate  Armeni- 
ans, who  were  torn  from  their  homes  by 
the  brutal  conquerors,  and  compelled  to 
emigrate  to  a  foreign  land.  Between 
Erzeroom  and  the  boundaries  of  Geor- 


gia, I  passed  such  numbers  of  them,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Christian  peas- 
antry of  the  country  were  to  be  expelled 
from  their  native  soil.  All  these  poor 
wanderers  were  from  the  villages  on  the 
plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  the  reader  may 
well  imagine  it  was  a  most  affecting  sight 
to  behold  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
province  thus  driven  away  from  the 
home  of  their  fathers,  and  looking  back 
toward  their  deserted  roofs  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  despair.  Who  could  help 
cursing  the  cold-hearted  and  tyrannical 
oppressor  that  wrought  this  wanton  mis- 
ery ?  The  poor  exiles  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  beggars :  they  were  clothed 
in  rags.  Their  furniture  consisted  of  a 
few  dirty  mattresses,  cushions,  coverlets, 
and  rags ;  a  pail,  or  wooden  bottle  ;  a 
cradle,  a  churn,  a  copper  pan,  and  some- 
times a  small  chest.  A  few  cows  and 
sheep  accompanied  them.  The  women 
who  had  infant  children  rode  mostly  in 
carts ;  but  in  some  cases  they  were 
mounted  on  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  with 
the  heads  of  their  young  ones  sticking 
out  from  baskets  or  bags  on  each  side 
of  the  animal.  Not  unfrequently  the 
mother  walked  with  her  infant  slung  in 
a  pouch  over  her  back,  like  the  North 
American  squaws.  The  remainder  of 
the  crowd,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  on  foot,  though  the  mire  was  very 
deep.  Such  is  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
"  glories  of  conquest." 

I  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  one  of 
these  unfortunate  villages.  The  inhabit- 
ants had  not  yet  been  driven  away,  but 
they  had  their  household  utensils  already 
packed  in  carts,  ready  for  their  depart- 
ure. The  mire  lay  so  deep  that  I  could 
scarcely  walk  from  house  to  house. 
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Most  of  the  roofs  had  fallen  in  already, 
so  that  I  could  not  obtain  a  shelter  from 
the  rain.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  dis- 
heartening sight.  Hundreds  of  desert- 
ed villages  around  me  were  left,  like  this, 
so  dilapidated,  that  the  storms  of  a  few 
winters  will  wash  them  away  even  with 
the  ground,  and  leave  not  a  trace  of  the 
people  who  once  inhabited  them.  Such 
is  the  manner  in  which  so  many  flour- 
ishing territories,  and  so  many  wealthy 
kingdoms  and  empires,  of  Asia  have 
been  laid  waste  and  deserted  to  such  a 
degree,  that  we  search  in  vain  for  the 
vestiges  of  their  thriving  towns  and  mag- 
nificent cities. 

I  must  add,  that  Armenia1  has  been 
thus  depopulated,  not  only  by  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  those  inhabitants  who  were 
driven  off  by  the  Russians,  but  also  by 
the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, which  ground  them  to  the  earth 
with  taxes  and  extortions,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  quit  the  country  for  the 
neighboring  region  of  Georgia,  where 


they  hoped  for  better  times,  although 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  land  to  which 
they  were  going.  The  Turks  and  Per- 
sians for  a  long  time  shared  the  whole 
of  Armenia  between  them.  But  the 
Russians,  by  possessing  themselves  of 
Georgia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  by  subsequent  wars,  have 
acquired  large  portions  of  the  territory. 
Abbas  the  Great,  as  he  is  called,  shah  of 
Persia,  was  one  of  the  most  unfeeling 
devastators  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  In  order  to  defend  his  frontiers 
against  the  Turks,  he  coolly  resolved  to 
draw,  through  the  heart  of  Armenia,  a 
broad  barrier  of  perfect  desert.  In  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  unoffending- 
inhabitants,  after  seeing  their  houses  set 
on  fire,  and  every  vestige  of  cultivation 
and  mark  of  home  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  land,  were  collected  on  the  plains 
of  *  Ararat,  and  driven,  like  cattle,  to  Per- 
sia. Parents  and  children  were  separat- 
ed, their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and 
themselves  were  exiled  forever. 


[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


A  Peep  at  Architecture, 

[Continued  from  p.  87.] 


IHE  third  order  of  Greek  architecture 
is  the  Corinthian.     In  this,  the  col- 
umn is  the  lightest,  and  the  whole  is 
more  highly  ornamented  than  either 
of  the  others. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  beautiful 
order,  the  following  story  is  told  :  A 
young  lady  of  Corinth  died,  and  her 
nurse,  gathering  together  her  favorite 
toys,  placed  them  in  a  basket  on  the  top 


of  the  tomb,  covering  it  with  a  tile  for 
preservation.  A  root  of  acanthus,  grow- 
ing below,  was  thus  accidentally  de- 
pressed in  the  centre  by  the  weight,  and, 
in  the  spring,  the  new  leaves  and  stalks, 
twining  round  the  basket,  being  resisted 
by  the  corners  of  the  tile,  rolled,  or 
turned  down,  in  the  form  of  volutes, 
Callimachus,  a  clever  sculptor,  passing 
by,  observed  the  peculiar  and  strikingly 
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beautiful  efFeci  produced,  and  from  it  de- 
signed a  new  capital  for  some  columns 
he  was  preparing  at  Corinth. 


This  narrative  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  fabulous ;  but,  notwithstanding  its 
doubtful  origin,  the  interesting  story  is 
retained.  A  vase,  surrounded  by  flow- 
ers and  covered  with  an  abacus,  had  been 
used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  idea 
may  therefore  have  been  borrowed  from 
them.  Even  the  Ionic  is  considered  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  source.  Bel- 
zoni  states,  that  these  capitals  are  de- 
signed after  the  head  of  the  Egyptian 
goddess  Isis,  who,  by  the  Greeks,  was 
called  lo;  thus,  "lo-like,"  "Ionic." 

There  are  no  remarkable  specimens 
of  this  order  remaining  in  Greece ;  but 
the  Parthenon,  at  Rome,  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  is  still  in  existence,  though 


greatly  changed,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
church.  It  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
of  art,  and,  even  partially  despoiled,  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Rome  was  of  this  order,  and  was  the 
largest  of  all  the  ancient  temples.  It 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
wide,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  col- 
umns, each  over  sixty  feet  in  height.  It 
was  seven  centuries  in  building,  and  was 
at  last  finished  by  Adrian. 

Among  modern  edifices  of  this  elegant 
order,  we  may  mention  the  Exchange  and 
the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  in  Paris. 
Both  arc  beautiful  structures.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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The  Etrurians,  or  Tuscans,  were  a 
tribe  of  people  who  had  settled  in  Italy, 
and  made  advances  in  the  arts,  before  the 
Romans.  Their  early  history  is  obscure, 
and  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  be 
gathered  from  the  beautiful  vestiges  of 
their  arts.  From  them,  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture called  Tuscan  (see  cut,  p.  104) 
has  its  name.  It  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  Greeks,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  a  slight 
deviation  from  the  Doric.  The  church 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  Covent  Garden,  London, 
is  of  this  order,  and  was  built  by  the 
famous  architect,  Inigo  Jones. 


The  Composite  order  is  a  compound 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  and  has  no 
originality.  It  is  still  a  happy  combina- 
tion, and  is  often  adopted.  The  temple 
of  Bacchus,  and  most  of  the  triumphal 
arches,  at  Rome,  were  of  this  order. 

We  see,  in  the  houses  and  public  edi- 


fices built  around  us,  frequent  imitations 
of  these  five  orders  we  have  noticed.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  one  style  is  fol- 
lowed throughout.  What  is  more  com- 
mon, is  a  jumble  of  several  together, 
usually  producing  an  awkward  effect. 

We  have  some  curious  particulars  to 
add  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  ancients, 
and  then  we  shall  give  an  account  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Blind  Boy. 


EVEN  children  gathered  around  the 
board  of  William  Halleck ;  and, 
though  poverty  lay  like  a  dark  mist 
on  his  prospects,  and  sometimes 
pressed  heavily  on  his  heart,  yet  the 
hardy  and  pious  farmer  toiled  patiently 
along  the  thorny  path  he  found  marked 
out  for  him.  Death  had  never  entered 
his  doors ;  but  Sickness  had  come  often, 
with  fatigue,  expense,  anxiety,  and  sor- 
row, in  her  train ;  and  beneath  his  roof 
dwelt  one  being,  at  once  a  living  joy  and 
living  sorrow.  His  fourth  child  was  a 
bright  and  beautiful  boy  ;  but  God  had 
shut  out  from  his  mind  the  perception  of 
all  visible  loveliness.  Henry  was  born 
blind.  The  hearts  of  the  parents  were 
troubled  when  the  terrible  suspicion  first 
came  upon  their  minds,  that  the  fair  in- 
fant on  whom  they  gazed  lay  in  a  world 
of  darkness.  Many  and  various  were 
the  experiments  they  tried  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  it  was  long  after  every 
friend  and  neighbor  that  looked  upon  the 
child  had  expressed  his  melancholy  con- 
viction, ere  the  father  and  mother  would 
shut  their  hearts  against  all  hope.  But 
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the  boy  grew  and  strengthened  ;  his 
little  limbs  became  active;  he  stood  by 
his  mother's  knee  ;  he  grasped  her  hand, 
and  walked  tottering  at  her  side;  lan- 
guage came  in  due  season  to  his  tongue  ; 
and  his  artless  prattle  and  happy  laugh 
were  the  loudest  and  the  liveliest  in  the 
house.  Yet  vision  was  still  wanting,  and 
the  earth  and  all  it  contained,  even  the 
faces  of  those  he  best  loved,  were  shut 
from  his  gaze.  He  was  born  to  be  a 
poor,  useless,  helpless,  blind  boy  ;  and 
the  hearts  of  his  parents  sometimes  ached 
to  the  core  as  they  looked  on  his  bloom- 
ing cheek  and  sightless  eyes,  and  thought 
of  the  future. 

But  the  voice  of  complaint  was  a  sound 
unknown  beneath  the  roof  of  William 
Halleck,  and  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
ascended  every  evening  from  the  lips  of 
his  family  circle  ere  the  deep  sleep  of 
the  weary  came  on  their  eyelids. 

Three  winters  in  succession  had  a 
rheumatic  fever  laid  one  of  the  daughters 
of  William  Halleck  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness ;  yet  she,  too,  like  the  rest  of  that 
humble  household,  was  industrious,  con- 
tented, and  pious.  She  was  two  years 
older  than  Henry ;  and  the  mutual  sense 
of  infirmity  had  knit  the  bonds  of  a 
brother's  and  sister's  love  most  closely 
between  them.  When  the  invalid  first 
rose  from  the  weary  bed  of  pain,  and 
went  forth  under  the  blue  sky  of  spring, 
it  was  the  strengthening  arm  of  Henry 
that  supported  her ;  and  when  the  blind 
boy  asked  of  things  that  were  shut  up 
from  none  but  him,  it  was  the  soft  voice 
of  Mary  that  answered  his  questions,  and 
poured  into  his  mind  the  delight  of  new 
ideas.  It  was  Henry  who  sat  by  Mary's 
bedside  in  her  hours  of  suffering,  and 


ministered  to  her  wants.  He  knew  by  her 
breathing  when  she  slept,  and  remained 
still  and  silent  in  his  darkness  till  she 
woke.  He  knew,  by  the  very  tones  of 
her  voice,  when  she  was  better  and  when 
she  was  worse ;  and,  though  he  stole 
about  her  room  with  the  bent  head  and 
outstretched  hand  of  the  blind,  he  sel- 
dom missed  finding  any  thing  that  Mary 
wanted.  And  it  was  Mary  who  gave 
Henry  that  knowledge  of  the  Being  who 
made  him,  which  was  a  bright  light  to  his 
mind,  and  shed  over  his  spirit  a  hope 
more  gladdening  than  the  sunshine  which 
cheered  all  outward  things. 

As  soon  as  pain  ceased  to  rack  her 
joints,  and  strength  was  in  a  measure  re- 
stored to  her  limbs,  Mary  was  wont  to 
arise,  and  return  thankfully  to  those  em- 
ployments in  which  alone  she  was  per- 
mitted to  assist  the  toils  of  her  family. 
The  first  warm  days  of  spring  were  to 
Henry  days  of  rejoicing.  As  soon  as  he 
felt  their  breath,  he  used  to  hasten  into 
the  .house,  crying,  with  a  glad  voice, 
"  Summer  is  coming,  and  Mary  will  get 
well ! "  To  him  the  first  note  of  the 
robin  told  not  of  the  verdure  and  blos- 
soms which  were  soon  to  cover  the  face 
of  nature  with  beauty  ;  but  it  announced 
that  she  whom  he  loved  would  be  freed 
from  her  pain,  and  come  out  with  him 
into  the  pure  air,  and  go  into  the  fields 
and  woods,  gathering  fragrant  wild-flow- 
ers, listening  to  the  music  of  the  winds, 
waters,  and  birds,  and  talking  to  him 
cheerfully  and  usefully.  Mary  was  en- 
tering upon  her  seventeenth  spring ;  and 
before  the  April  snows  had  melted  from 
the  fields,  she  was  already  so  well,  that 
she  sat  up  as  she  was  accustomed  at  her 
little  window,  plying  her  needle  with  a 
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busy  and  skilful  hand.  There  came  a 
heavy  storm  of  rain,  with  warm  south 
winds,  and  in  one  night  the  snowy  man- 
tle of  the  earth  had  vanished,  and  the 
fields  lay  bare  and  brown,  the  next  day, 
beneath  a  clear  sky  and  a  warm  sun.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  unseen 
influences  were  busy  in  the  trees  that 
stretched  their  arms  silently  to  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  in  the  very  sods  that  basked 
in  the  sunshine.  The  leaf  was  prepar- 
ing to  put  forth,  the  green  blade  to 
sprout,  and  the  pulses  of  man  beat  lightly 
and  happily  under  the  spell  of  the  sea- 
son. Henry  felt  the  soft  west  wind  on 
his  cheek,  and  heard  the  Jfinett  notes  of  the 
spring  birds.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rode 
high  in  the  heavens,  he  went  to  summon 
Mary  from  her  toils,  to  wall$  with  him  as 
far  as  the  Great  Oak,  a  spot  which  she 
loved,  because  it  commanded  a  wide  and 
beautiful  prospect,  and  which  was  dear  to 
him  because  she  loved  it,  and  because  it 
was  always  the  end  of  their  first  walk  in 
spring.  Mary  hesitated,  for  she  feared 
the  dampness  of  the  ground  ;  but  Henry 
had  gone  with  a  younger  brother  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Great  Oak  on  purpose, 
and  assured  her  the  path  was  dry.  She 
stood  at  the  door,  and,  as  she  looked  up 
at  the  clear  and  beautiful  sky,  around  on 
the  landscape,  and  again  on  the  pleading 
face  of  her  blind  brother,  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  say  "  No^"  They 
went  out  together,  and  Mary  was  glad 
she  had  gone.  Her  own  heart  seemed 
to  expand  with  quiet  happiness  as  she 
walked.  What  invalid  is  not  happy  in 
breathing  the  open  air  for  the  first  time 
after  tedious  months  of  confinement,  and 
feels  not  as  if  the  simplest  act  of  exist- 
ence were  in  itself  a  luxury  ?  Henry 


went  leaping  by  her  side  with  short  and 
joyous  bounds,  pouring  forth  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  spirits  in  the  songs  she  had 
taught  him,  asking  a  thousand  questions, 
and  sometimes  stopping  to  listen  when  the 
sound  of  a  sheep-bell,  the  note  of  a  bird, 
or  the  murmur  of  a  distant  voice,  struck 
on  his  quick  ear.  When  the  way  was 
rough,  he  walked  closer  to  her  side,  hold- 
ing her  hand  tightly,  and  seeming  as  if 
made  happier  by  the  pensive  smiles  on 
that  pale  face  he  could  not  see.  He 
asked  her  sometimes  if  the  walk  was 
making  her  cheeks  red,  for  then  he  knew 
that  his  father  would  say  she  was  well ; 
and  sometimes  he  furnished  her  with  food 
for  reflection,  as  she  wondered  what  ideas 
were  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  the  terms 
he  had  learned  to  use  in  speaking  of 
visible  objects.  At  last  they  came  to 
the  Great  Oak ;  and,  as  they  sat  resting 
together  on  a  rock  under  its  leafless 
branches,  the  gayety  of  the  blind  boy 
subsided,  and  he  caught  something  of  the 
same  sedate  happiness  which  pervaded 
the  spirit  of  Mary.  They  talked  together 
for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  sank  into 
silence.  Henry  sat  musing,  and  Mary 
involuntarily  gazed  upon  the  varying  ex- 
pressions that  passed  over  his  sightless, 
but  eloquent  face,  sometimes  lighting  it 
almost  with  a  smile,  sometimes  fading 
into  sadness,  betraying  the  changing 
tenor  of  his  thoughts,  which  flowed  on, 
guided  only  by  the  mysterious  laws  of 
association,  and  unchecked  by  the  move- 
ments of  outward  objects.  At  last  he 
asked,  with  a  mournful  tone, — 

"  Mary,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  if  I  were  to  die  young  ?  " 

Mary  shrunk  from  a  question  which 
seemed  so  natural  for  one  in  his  situa- 
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tion,  because  she  did  not  imagine  that 
such  thoughts  had  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  the  gay  and  laughing  boy.  She  was 
startled,  too,  at  the  coincidence  between 
their  reflections  ;  it  was  as  if  she  had 
looked  into  his  mind,  and  found  it  a  mir- 
ror of  her  own.  But  she  asked  Henry, 
quietly,  if  he  were  weary  of  the  life 
God  had  given  him. 

"  O,  no  !  "  returned  the  blind  boy ; 
"  but  it  would  not  frighten  me,  or  make 
me  unhappy,  if  I  knew  that  I  were  going 
to  die.  I  know  I  must  be  a  burden  all 
my  life  to  my  parents,  and  I  can  be  of 
little  use  to  any  one  —  even  to  you  !  I 
think  —  I  know  not  why  —  it  was  not 
meant  I  should  stay  here  long.  God  will 
soon  see  whether  I  am  patient,  amiable, 
and  pious.  He  will  take  me  away  when 
I  have  been  sufficiently  tried." 

Mary  made  no  answer.  She,  too,  had 
moments  when  the  conviction  that  her 
life  was  not  to  be  a  long  one  came  upon 
her  most  powerfully,  and  to  her,  too,  it 
brought  that  same  gentle,  melancholy 
satisfaction  which  seemed  stealing  over 
the  mind  of  her  blind  brother.  He  had 
once  asked  her,  when  a  very  little  boy, 
if  she  thought  he  should  see  in  heaven ; 
and  the  question  had  made  her  shed 
many  tears.  She  wept  now,  while  she 
listened  to  his  plaintive  voice,  and  heard 
him  talk  with  humble  piety  of  his  will- 
ingness to  die  m  the  first  blossoming  of 
youth;  yet  her  tears  were  not  tears  of 
bitterness,  for  she  saw  that  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  spoke  was  one  cal- 
culated to  make  him  happy,  living  or 
dying. 

She  told  him  so  at  last,  and  strove  to 
strengthen  in  his  mind  that  feeling  which 
disarms  all  vexation  and  sorrow  —  a  per- 


fect confidence  that  there  is  a  secret 
good  in  every  event  that  befalls  us.  Her 
own  spirit  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  this 
conviction,  that  it  gave  the  coloring  to  her 
whole  character ;  it  was  the  idea  which 
occurred  to  her  habitually  and  incessant- 
ly ;  it  was  the  secret  of  that  peace  of  mind 
which  neither  trouble,  poverty,  nor  sick- 
ness, could  ruffle.  She  taught  him  how 
to  exercise  his  mind  in  trying  to  discover 
the  good  shrouded  in  seeming  evil;  and 
how,  when  the  justice  and  mercy  of  any 
event  were  past  finding  out,  to  give  up 
the  search  in  undoubting  confidence  that 
all  was  right,  suffering  not  his  soul  to  be 
disquieted. 

The  youthful  pair  rose  at  last  to  return 
home,  in  the  holiest  and  happiest  temper. 
Their  hearts  were  filled  with  devotion, 
and  with  love  for  all  God's  creation ;  and 
the  pure  and  beautiful  instinct  of  fraternal 
love  had  received  an  impulse  from  a  con- 
versation which,  they  felt,  had  made  them 
both  wiser  and  better.  The  influence  of 
communion  on  holy  topics  is  happy  and 
salutary ;  and  the  glow  of  renewed  confi- 
dence and  esteem,  which  succeeds  such 
intercourse  .between  kindred  spirits,  is 
delightful. 

Mary  was  still  an  invalid,  and  soon 
felt  that  she  had  made  more  exertion 
than  she  ought  to  have  done.  She 
paused  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
because  there  were  two  ways  that  led 
home.  They  had  come  by  a  circuitous 
path,  leading  through  pleasant  fields  and 
lanes ;  and  the  road  by  which  they  now 
proposed  to  return  would  conduct  them 
across  the  mill-brook  straight  to  the  vil- 
lage. She  was  weak  and  faint,  and  they 
took  the  shortest  way.  Silently  they 
walked  on,  till  they  had  almost  reached 
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a  small  rising  ground  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  mill-stream,  when  Henry 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Sister  Mary,  where 
are  we  ?  I  hear  the  water  running !  " 
Mary  listened  a  moment  with  a  surprised 
and  anxious  countenance,  and  quickened 
her  pace  as  they  ascended  the  hill.  As 
soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  stream, 
she  stopped,  astonished  and  almost  terri- 
fied. The  heavy  rain  of  the  previous 
day,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  among 
the  hills,  had  swollen  the  mill-brook  into  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  it  now  rushed 
by  them  with  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
bearing  on  its  turbid  bosom  marks  of  the 
devastation  it  had  already  wrought  in  its 
course.  The  young  birches  and  alders 
that  had  shaded  its  green  banks  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  whirled  along  with  the  current ; 
and,  amid  the  white  foam,  Mary  descried 
the  wet,  black  planks  and  beams,  which 
told  the  destruction  of  an  old  mill  of 
her  father's  higher  up  the  stream.  The 
bridge,  and  the  new  mill  just  below  it, 
were  yet  standing,  but  the  waters  rose 
furiously  against  them,  and  both  shook 
and  tottered.  Sounds  came  up  every 
moment,  amid  the  tumult,  which  told  that 
something  unseen  had  given  way;  and 
Mary  looked  around  in  vain  for  help  or 
counsel.  There  was  not  a  human  being 
in  sight.  She  did  not  try  to  conceal  from 
Henry  their  situation ;  and,  though  the 
hand  she  held  did  not  tremble  with  the 
natural  fear  of  one  so  young  and  help- 
less, she  saw  by  his  countenance  that  he 
was  awed,  A  short  but  fervent  prayer 
was  in  her  mind.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  She  grew  weaker  every  mo- 
ment ;  and,  summoning  up  all  her  strength 
for  one  effort,  with  a  quick,  firm  step, 


looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  she 
hastened  upon  the  bridge,  leading  her 
blind  brother.  They  had  already  half 
crossed  it  when  Henry,  bewildered  by 
the  noise  and  the  shaking  under  his  feet, 
shrank  back  involuntarily.  Mary  flung 
one  arm  around  him,  and  feebly  strove  to 
drag  him  forward,  when,  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  the  main  supporters  of  the 
bridge  gave  way  under  them,  and,  in  an 
instant,  they  were  precipitated,  amid  its 
wrecks,  into  the  raging  waters. 

There  were  those  who  beheld  this 
spectacle,  and  a  wild  cry  of  agony  arose 
amid  the  din  of  destruction ;  but  it  came 
not  from  the  lips  of  the  struggling  suffer- 
ers. William  Halleck  had  come  forth  to 
look  for  his  children,  and  warn  them  of 
the  freshet.  Just  as  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  rising  ground  opposite  the  one 
they  had  descended,  he  beheld  them,  with 
horror,  attempting  to  cross  the  tottering 
bridge.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  As 
he  sprang  forward  at  the  sight,  a  fearful 
sound  broke  on  his  ear;  and,  in  another 
moment,  they  were  snatched  from  his 
gaze. 

There  was  a  short  interval  of  con- 
fusion, shouts,  and  cries.  Friends  and 
neighbors  came  running  over  the  hill  to 
the  scene  of  destruction ;  and  there  were 
pale,  dismayed  faces,  hasty  suggestions, 
and  wild  efforts  to  discover  and  save  the 
drowning  victims  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Sud- 
denly, the  frantic  father  descried  his  Hen- 
ry sitting,  apparently  in  security,  upon 
some  of  the  wrecks  of  the  bridge  which 
had  become  jammed  together,  and  were 
arrested  in  their  progress  near  the  mill. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  whole  group 
caught  sight  of  Mary,  carried  alive  and 
struggling  over  the  mill-dam.  With  one 
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impulse  they  rushed  down  the  banks,  and 
round  the  mill,  to  her  rescue.  The  fa- 
ther followed  his  neighbors  with  hurried 
steps  and  trembling  knees,  casting  a  sin- 
gle glance  to  ascertain  that  Henry  was 
indeed  safe,  and  calling  to  him,  as  he 
passed,  not  to  stir  till  his  return.  Henry 
seemed  not  to  hear.  He  sat  motionless, 
and  crouching  down,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  terror,  uttering  quick,  low  shrieks. 
They  were  lost  in  the  tumult,  and  he 
was  left  alone. 

The  father  came  down  to  the  flat 
rocks  below  the  mill,  just  as  the  bruised, 
dripping,  and  lifeless  body  of  his  daugh- 
ter was  drawn  out  of  the  water.  With 
sad  countenances  and  silent  lips,  her  two 
elder  brothers  laid  the  pale  corpse  —  for 
such  it  was  —  or.  a  board,  and  carried  it 
hastily  up  to  the  village,  with  a  vain  hope 
of  resuscitation.  The  father  followed 
it  a  few  moments  anxiously;  and  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  his  helpless  blind 
boy,  he  went,  with  one  or  two  neighbors, 
to  bring  him  to  his  desolate  home. 

Henry  was  where  he  had  left  him, 
bowed  down,  silent,  motionless.  The 
father's  look  grew  fixed  and  earnest  as 
he  drew  nigh.  He  strode  hastily  over 
the  heaps  of  timber  and  ruin,  stooped  to 
lift  his  child,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 
The  lower  limbs  of  the  poor  blind  boy 
were  wedged  fast  between  two  heavy 
beams  of  the  demolished  bridge,  and  he 
had  fainted  with  excess  of  agony.  Wild 
and  almost  superhuman  were  the  efforts 
with  which  the  father  strove  to  relieve 
his  child  from  a  situation  so  horrible  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  his  friends  came,  with 
axe  and  hatchet,  with  calmer  heads  and 
steadier  hands,  to  his  assistance,  that  the 
sufferer  was  extricated. 


It  was  a  night  of  grief  and  agony  be- 
neath the  roof  of  William  Halleck.  The 
remains  of  the  fair,  gentle,  and  pious 
Mary  lay  stretched  on  her  own  little 
bed  in  one  room,  and,  in  the  next,  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  hung  weep- 
ing round  the  couch  of  the  suffering 
Henry.  Acute,  indeed,  were  the  pains 
with  which  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the 
youthful  saint  ;  and  saint-like,  indeed, 
was  the  resignation  with  which  those 
pains  were  borne.  But,  about  midnight, 
his  agonies  were  suddenly  calmed,  and 
hope  fluttered  for  a  moment  in  the  heavy 
hearts  of  those  who  loved  him.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment.  The  physician  an- 
nounced that  the  process  of  mortification 
had  begun,  and  death  was  drawing  nigh. 
All  at  once  the  voice  of  the  blind  boy 
was  heard,  calling  his  mother  in  a  faint, 
but  calm  voice.  She  came  to  his  bed- 
side, and  he  took  hold  of  her  hand. 
Then  he  asked  for  his  father,  brothers, 
and  sisters.  They  all  came.  He  touched 
each,  and  said,  "  Mary  is  not  here." 

No  one  spoke,  but  he  felt  his  mother's 
hand  quiver  in  his. 

"  Mary  is  drowned,"  said  he.  "  God 
has  taken  her  to  be  an  angel.  Do  not 
sob,  mother,  because  she  and  I  are  to  be 
so  much  happier  than  we  ever  could  be 
on  earth.  Let  me  tell  you.  of  what  Mary 
and  I  were  talking  this  very  morning, 
and  you  will  see  that  God  has  kindly 
called  us  away,  at  the  very  time  when 
we  were  most  willing,  perhaps  most  fit 
to  die." 

Then  he  told  them  briefly  all  that  had 
passed  that  day,  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  added, — 

"Father  and  mother!  I  thank  God 
for  taking  me  away  so  young ;  and  so, 
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too,  did  Mary.  You  will  be  saved  much 
trouble,  much  care ;  and  we  shall  find  no 
temptation,  no  sin,  where  we  are  going. 
Mary  will  never  suffer  pain  and  sickness 
again ;  and  I,  tne  poor  blind  boy,  that 
never  saw  even  your  dear  face,  mother, 
I  shall  behold  God.  My  eyes  will  be 
opened,  and  I  shall  go  from  a  world  of 
darkness  into  a  world  of  light.  Promise 
me,  all  of  you,  that  you  will  not  sit  down 
and  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead.  You 
will  observe  how  wise  and  good  it  was 
that  Mary  and  I  should  both  die  young. 
I  have  been  a  happy  boy.  God  gave 
you  a  sick  child  and  a  blind  one,  to  try 
your  patience  and  virtue,  and  you  have 
borne  the  trial  well.  You  have  been 
veiy  kind  to  us  both.  You  never  said  a 
harsh  thing  to  your  blind  boy.  We  have 
lived  just  long  enough  to  try  your  sub- 
mission, but  not  long  enough  to  be  a 
heavy  burden  all  your  lives  to  you ;  and 
now  God  has  taken  us  away,  just  as  we 
could  have  wished,  together,  and  at  the 
best  of  times  to  die  —  the  best  for  you, 
the  best  for  us.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  things  should  be  as  they  are ; 
but  this  is  an  easy  matter  to  understand. 
I  am  sure  it  is  right,  and  I  am  happy  ! " 

Henry  Halleck  never  spoke  again ;  but 
his  last  w6rds  had  breathed  comfort  into 
the  hearts  of  his  parents,  which  dwelt 
there  enduringly  with  his  memory. 

He  lingered  till  morning.  The  first 
red  beams  of  that  sun  he  had  never  seen 
fell  on  his  pale  features  and  sightless 
eyes.  He  felt  his  mother  drawing  open 
the  curtain  of  the  little  window  at  his 
bedside,  that  she  might  behold  his  face 
more  plainly.  With  a  faint  smile  on  his 
Hps,  he  turned  towards  her ;  it  became 
fixed,  and,  with  a  short  spasm,  his  inno- 


:ent  spirit  passed  suddenly  and  peace- 
ully  into  the  world  he  had  panted  to 
Know. 

Death  had  at  last  come  under  the  roof 
of  William  Halleck,  and  summoned  the 
young,  fair,  and  good  ;  but  he  had  come 
n  visible  kindness. 

When  the  dispensation  is  dark,  dread- 
ful, and  mysterious,  latent  good  is  still 
there.  The  true  Christian  seeks  for  ity 
and  if  he  finds  it  not,  still  adores,  with- 
out doubting. 


^  FFECT  OF  GRIEF.  —  Guarini  Veronese7 
ancestor  of  the  author  of  "  Pastor 
Fido,"  having  studied  Greek  at  Con- 
stantinople, brought  from  thence,  on 
his  return,  two  cases  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts, the  fruit  of  indefatigable  re- 
search ;  one  of  these  being  lost  at  sear 
on  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel,  the  cha- 
grin at  losing  such  a  literary  treasure, 
acquired  by  so  much  labor,  had  the  effect 
of  turning  the  hair  of  Guarini  gray,  in 
one  night. 


STATISTICS.  —  It  has  been  estimated  by 
an  individual,  in  London,  that  there 
are   in  that  city  five  thousand   men 
who  would  commit  murder  for  a  shil- 
ling, if  they  thought  they  could  escape 
detection. 


ILADY,  being  about  to  marry  a  man 
who  was  small  in  stature,  was  told 
that    he   was    a    very    bad    fellow. 
"Well,"  said  she,   "if  he   is   bad, 
there's  one  comfort  —  there's  very  little 
of  him!" 
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IF  the  reader  should  ever  travel  in 
France,  he  will  meet  with  many 
scenes  which  show  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  that  country  and 
ours.  Among  other  things,  he  will  often 
find  a  boy  holding  on  to  a  string  which  is 
attached  to  a  cow's  horn  ;  and  his  whole 
business,  from  morning  till  night,  is  to 
let  the  cow  graze  along  the  road-side. 
The  lad  may  have  a  piece  of  bread  to 
^at  at  noon,  as  our  hero  has  in  the  pic- 
ture above ;  but,  besides  devouring  his 
crust,  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  cow. 
This  may  seem  a  small  business ;  but  you 
must  consider  that  the  cow  will  give  five 
quarts  of  milk  at  night ;  and  this  will  be 
almost  the  entire  supper  of  the  boy's  six 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Thus  our  French  lad  is  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  but,  I  suspect,  there  are  few  of 
our  Yankee  boys  who  would  be  content 
to  be  tied  to  a  single  cow  all  day.    If 
VOL.  xi.  8 


this  were  indeed  necessary,  our  boy 
would  have  a  penknife  in  hand,  and 
would  be  trying  to  invent  a  new  steam- 
engine,  or,  perhaps,  perpetual  motion ;  or 
he  would  have  a  book,  and  be  improving 
his  mind.  The  care  of  one  cow  would 
not  satisfy  the  genius  of  a  Yankee  boy. 
Indeed,  there  are  none  in  our  country 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  to  make 
such  things  necessary.  In  France,  a  boy 
will  work  for  two  cents  a  day,  because 
wages  are  so  very  low  ;  here,  a  boy  can 
earn  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  a  day  !  In 
France,  a  woman  will  often  officiate  as  a 
boy  does  in  the  picture,  and  tend  the 
cow,  though  she  will  usually  have  some 
knitting-work,  or  twine  and  spinner,  in 
her  hands.  What  great  reason  have  we, 
in  this  country,  to  be  thankful,  that  our 
privileges  are  so  much  greater  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  most  other 
countries ! 
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The  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Pope, 

IT  was  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  that  the  power  of  the  pope, 
the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  had 
reached  its  height.  The  nature  of 
this  power,  its  extent,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  enforced,  is  well  exhibited 
in  a  passage  from  the  life  of  John,  king 
of  England. 

This  sovereign  was  one  of  the  most 
despicable  in  the  English  annals,  but  he 
had  no  little  pride.  In  1203,  he  refused 
to  receive  Langton  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  been  nominated  to 
that  office  by  the  pope,  Innocent  III.  This 
dignitary  was  greatly  offended,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, his  priests,  by  his  command, 
laid  John's  kingdom  under  an  interdict ; 
that  is,  put  all  the  people  out  of  the  pale 
of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  the  churches 
were  closed  ;  the  dead  were  not  interred 
in  consecrated  ground,  but  were  thrown 
into  ditches  without  the  rites  of  burial. 
The  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of 
meat,  and  denied  all  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments. Every  thing  wore  an  aspect  of 
mourning  and  gloom. 

John  resisted  these  measures  as  well  as 
he  could,  but  he  was  no  match  for  his 
enemy.  The  pope,  finding  him  still  re- 
fractory, proceeded  to  absolve  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance;  that  is,  to 
release  them  from  their  duty  to  obey  him. 
At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Philip,  king  of  France,  and  required 
him  to  march  an  army  over  to  England 
and  take  possession  of  the  throne.  Philip 
was  afraid  to  disobey,  and  was,  indeed, 
willing  to  receive  so  desirable  a  gift.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  accepted  the  offer,  levied  a 


large  army,  and  collected  a  fleet  of  1700 
vessels.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  sum- 
moned all  his  people  able  to  bear  arms  to 
attend  him  at  Dover,  to  defend  his  king- 
dom. Out  of  the  vast  numbers  that  as- 
sembled, he  selected  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  a  body  that  might  have  proved  in- 
vincible had  they  been  animated  by  love 
to  him  and  his  cause.  But,  unhappily, 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
people,  and  nought  but  defeat  and  disas- 
ter could  be  anticipated  from  his  incapa- 
city and  cowardice. 

Pandolf,  Innocent's  legate,  on  his  arri- 
val in  the  south  of  France,  despatched 
two  knights  templars  to  Dover,  where 
they  had  an  interview  with  John.  The 
legate  gave  such  a  strong  representation 
of  his  lost  condition,  of  the  disaffection 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  formidable  ar- 
mament of  Philip,  that  he  yielded  at  dis- 
cretion, and  promised  to  obey  the  pope  in 
every  particular  in  which  he  had  offended 
him.  Among  other  articles,  he  agreed 
to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pope,  to  receive  Langton  as  primate,  re- 
store all  the  exiled  clergy,  and  make 
full  restitution  of  their  goods. 

But,  as  though  the  ignominy  of  John 
was  not  sufficiently  displayed  by  sub- 
scribing to  these  humiliating  terms,  Pan- 
dolf required  him,  as  the  first  trial  of  his 
obedience,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the 
church.  No  such  condition  had  been  an- 
ticipated or  dreamed  of.  The  humiliated 
king  was  taken  in  the  snare.  The  sur- 
render of  a  powerful  kingdom  into  the 
vassalage  of  the  pope  could  not  fail  to 
strike  all  as  a  proof  of  stupendous  base- 
ness, on  the  one  hand,  and  unparalleled 
audacity,  on  the  other.  Yet  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  Under  the  agonies  of 
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present  fear,  John  submitted.  In  the 
charter  drawn  up  by  him,  he  declared 
that  he  resigned  his  kingdom,  without  fear 
or  restraint,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
and  the  sins  of  his  family. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement, 
John  did  homage  to  Pandolf,  as  the  Pope's 
legate,  by  all  those  submissive  rites 
which  the  feudal  law  required  of  vassals. 
He  came  disarmed  into  the  legate's  pres- 
ence, who  was  seated  on  a  throne ;  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  him, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  put  them  between 
PandolPs,  swore  fealty  to  the  pope,  and 


paid  part  of  the  tribute  money  which  he 
owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  The  legate,  elated  with 
triumph,  trampled  on  the  money  which 
had  been  laid  at  his  feet  as  an  earnest  of 
the  servile  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 
Low,  indeed,  must  the  monarch  have 
been  sunk  to  submit  to  such  an  insult. 
Yet  the  Italian  cast  a  further  indignity 
upon  the  servile  king.  Three  days  he 
kept  the  crown  and  sceptre  which  had 
been  surrendered  to  him,  and  then  re- 
turned them  to  the  king  as  a  favor  from  his 
master,  the  pope. 


i 


p  all  the  creatures  in  this  world,  man- 
kind are  surely  the  most  fantastic. 
Dress,  made  by  art,  is  necessary  to 
man.  At  first  he  clothes  himself 


with  the  skins  of  animals ;  then  he  paints 
and  tattooes  his  body,  and  sticks  birds' 
feathers  in  his  hair.  He  soon  wears 
shells,  and,  at  last,  pieces  of  gold  and 
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silver,  suspended  from  his  nose  and  his 
ears. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning,  he  adopts  cloth- 
ing for  comfort ;  but  he  soon  uses  it  also 
for  decoration.  Passing  on  from  one  de- 
gree to  another,  he  wears  clothes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  decorates  them  with  a 
diversity  of  figures.  He  must  also  have 
various  fabrics,  as  those  of  wool,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk,  and  these  must  glitter  with 
many  hues.  The  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture —  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  — 
are  tasked  to  satisfy  the  taste  that  has  now 
been  created. 

Fashion,  the  most  potent  of  despots, 
has  ascended  the  throne,  and,  not  content 
with  variety  in  color  and  texture,  there 
must  be  diversity,  also,  in  the  cut  of  the 
costume.  Nor  can  the  fickle  sovereign 
permit  this  to  remain  stationary.  Every 
few  years  the  prevailing  style  is  cast 
aside,  and  a  new  one  is  adopted.  Thus 
all  is  change  and  fluctuation.  • 

If  we  take  a  view  of  a  style  of  dress 
which  prevailed  in  a  former  age,  it  seems, 
in  general,  to  be  absurd.  What  can  be 
more  ridiculous  in  our  eyes,  for  instance, 
than  the  dress  of  the  old  beau,  in  the  pic- 
ture at  the  head  of  this  article,  which 
shows  the  costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  ?  and  yet  it  is  probable  that,  by  the 
persons  of  that  age,  our  dress  would  have 
been  esteemed  equally  ridiculous. 

When  we  consider  what  an  immense 
amount  of  money  is  spent  every  year  in 
mere  personal  decoration,  we  may  ima- 
gine that  it  is  all  folly  and  \anity;  and 
vet,  perhaps,  it  admits  of  another  view. 
Every^  person,  young  or  old,  feels  a  de- 
gree of  gratification  in  good  and  tasteful 
dress ;  and,  in  truth,  good  taste  in  this  is 
usually  a  mark  of  good  taste  in  other 


things.  Dress,  then,  becomes  somewhat 
a  reflection  of  character,  and  consequently 
deserves  a  considerable  degree  of  grave 
attention. 


"Take  Care  of  Number  One!" 

[Continued  from  p.  84.] 
CHAPTER   V. 

IT  must  not  be  supposed,  by  the  unpleas- 
ant tales  we  are  telling  of  Jacob  Karl, 
that  he  had  not  good  qualities.  Be- 
fore we  get  through  with  his  history* 
we  hope  to  show  that  he  had  a  disposi- 
tion, by  nature,  capable  of  exhibiting  the 
highest  virtues,  under  proper  training  and 
development ;  but  it  is  our  painful  task, 
in  the  outset  of  his  story,  to  display  the 
degrading  influence  of  that  common  but 
mistaken  philosophy,  that  the  way  to 
"take  care  of  Number  One"  is  to  be 
selfish  and  mean  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world.  This  view  of  life  had  been 
impressed  upon  our  hero  by  the  example 
and  precept  of  his  eccentric  father,  by 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
lawyer  who  had  been  selected  as  his 
guardian,  and  by  a  variety  of  little  inci- 
dents in  his  early  career.  I  believe,  too, 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  selfish ; 
that,  left  to  ourselves,  with  no  softening 
and  regenerating  influences,  we  should 
all  grow  up  habitually  thinking  and  car- 
ing only  for  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
good  nature,  and  in  children  we  see  many 
lovely  displays  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. But  these  are  apt  to  disappear  as 
they  advance  in  years,  if  they  are  not 
cherished  and  matured  by  kindly  cultiva- 
tion. The  sweetest  fruit  turns  sour  at 
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last,  and  the  playful  kitten  becomes  in  a 
few  months  a  greedy,  selfish,  pettish  old 
cat.  This,  I  fear,  would  be  the  tendency 
of  us  all,  were  it  not  that  we  are  placed 
where  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  shines 
upon  us  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 
We  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  we  may 
not  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  it  is 
rather  owing  to  the  good  influences  of 
society,  than  to  any  self-generated  vir- 
tues of  our  own,  that  we  are  better  than 
poor  Jacob  Karl.  Yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  most  of  us  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  going  to  good  schools,  reading 
good  books,  reading  the  Bible,  (the  best  of 
all  books,)  going  to  church,  mingling  with 
good  and  virtuous  people,  listening  to  the 
advice  of  a  wise  father,  arid,  above  all,  re- 
ceiving the  kind,  tender,  and  effectual 
counsels  of  a  Christian  mother.  Through 
these  many  avenues,  the  Spirit  of  God 
sheds  its  blest  light  upon  a  large  portion 
of  my  youthful  readers.  If  they  are 
good,  then  it  is  more  because  of  the  mer- 
cy of  their  Father  in  heaven  than  of  any 
native  goodness  of  their  own.  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  might  be  tempted  to  de- 
spise our  hero,  pity  him  rather,  and  re- 
member that  he  was  born  and  bred  an 
outcast  from  the  privileges  they  enjoy.  If 
his  feet  were  turned  into  the  paths  of 
evil,  let  those  who  have  happily  escaped 
such  misfortunes  prize  their  advantages 
and  be  thankful  for  them. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  history. 
The  affair  of  the  walnuts,  which  we  de- 
tailed in  the  last  chapter,  made  as  deep 
an  impression  upon  Jacob's  mind  as  did 
the  rough  edges  and  sharp  points  of  the 
nuts  upon  his  flesh.  But  the  issue  of  it 
all  was,  that  the  youth  said  to  himself,  "  I 
must  be  more  careful,  I  must  cover  up 


my  tracks  better,  next  time."  He  had,  as 
yet,  no  suspicion  that  his  plan  of  life  was 
wrong.  It  is  true,  he  felt  unhappy.  The 
natural  desire  of  sympathy,  of  commu- 
nion of  heart  with  heart,  was  alive  in  his 
breast ;  and  a  hundred  times  he  was 
tempted  to  join  those  of  his  own  age,  to 
share  in  their  sports  during  the  day,  and 
at  evening  to  gather  around  the  hearth, 
and  pour  out  his  feelings  in  the  looks, 
words,  and  actions,  befitting  his  age.  But 
he  was  repelled  by  a  consciousness  that 
there  was  some  strange  difference  be- 
tween him  and  them,  and  by  the  signs 
of  suspicion  or  disgust  which  they  ha- 
bitually displayed  toward  him.  Thus 
even  the  better  workings  of  his  bosom 
drove  him  farther  and  farther  from  hap- 
piness, and  sank  him  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  mire  of  that  bad  system  he  had 
adopted.  "I  must  be  more  cunning  — 
more  subtle," — was  the  only  lesson  he 
had  yet  learned  from  the  misadventures 
of  his  late  career. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  the  reader, 
then,  to  learn  that  the  youth  was  ere  long 
subjected  to  a  new  disgrace.  He  had 
fixed  his  longing  eyes  upon  the  eggs  in 
the  farmer's  barn,  of  which  there  was 
no  lack.  "  The  old  man,"  says  he  to 
himself,  "  has  more  than  he  wants,  and 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  appropriat- 
ing a  few  of  them  to  myself."  So  he 
began,  and,  taking  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
he  had  collected  some  eight  or  ten,  which 
he  concealed  in  a  hole  in  a  stone  wall. 
After  a  time,  he  put  them  in  his  hat,  and 
at  evening  went  slyly  to  the  village  and 
sold  them.  This  he  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  until  at  last  the  sale  of  the 
eggs  came  to  the  farmer's  knowledge. 
He,  therefore,  watched  Jacob  carefully, 
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and  soon  discovered  his  depository.  Cun- 
ning people  are  very  apt  to  overdo  their 
business ;  and  Jacob,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  by  his  over-caution,  betrayed  him- 
self. When  he  was  about  mischief  he 
looked  so  very  innocent,  and  stepped 
along  so  very  softly,  that  one  who  had 
studied  him  well  could  readily  say,  "  Now 
Jacob  is  at  one  of  his  tricks  ! " 

Well,  one  day,  Farmer  Lane  told  the 
youth  to  go  to  the  village  upon  some  er- 
rand ;  and  he  then  went  into  the  house.  It 
happened  at  the  time  that  Jacob  had  about 
ten  eggs  in  his  store-room,  and,  as  he  had 
seen  his  master  go  in,  he  fancied  that  he 
might  safely  run  round,  out  of  sight,  put 
his  eggs  in  his  hat,  and  take  them  to  the 
village  ;  thus  doing  his  own  and  the  far- 
mer's business  at  the  same  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  a  stealthy  tread,  he  ran 
crouching  along  behind  the  fence,  clapped 
the  eggs  into  the  top  of  his  straw  hat, 
and  set  out  upon  his  errand.  He  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  when  he 
heard  the  loud  voice  of  the  farmer  call- 
ing him.  A  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
a  dread  of  coming  shame,  thrilled  through 
ihe  boy's  heart  at  the  very  sound.  He 
hesitated,  a  moment,  whether  to  run  or 
obey  the  summons.  Considering  it  best 
to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  hoping,  af- 
ter all,  that  he  should  not  be  detected,  he 
turned  about,  and  retraced  his  steps  with 
a  slow  and  measured  pace.  He  soon 
came  to  the  house,  and  met  the  farmer 
standing  upon  the  door-steps. 

Jacob  saw  that  something  was  coming, 
for  several  heads  were  thrust  out  of  the 
window,  and  a  group  of  children  and 
workmen  had  gathered  around,  as  if  they 
expected  to  witness  a  spectacle.  The 
pleasure  which  Jacob  had  taken  in  the 


whole  course  of  his  trade  in  eggs  was  a 
hundred  times  overbalanced  by  the  ag- 
ony of  a  single  moment.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  "  said  the  farmer,  stern- 
ly ;  "  you  walk  as  if  you  had  a  stiff  neck. 
What  ails  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Jacob,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Nothing  ?  We  will  see  !  "  was  the 
reply  ;  and  the  farmer,  lifting  a  stick  he 
held  in  his  hand,  struck  it  smartly  upon 
the  top  of  Jacob's  straw  hat.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  whole  contents  of  the  ten  eggs 
gushed  in  a  yellow  stream  down  the  neck, 
face,  and  body  of  the  youth.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  sight  to  see  —  dripping  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  glutinous  shower. 
His  curly  hair  was  clotted  with  ihe  slimy 
mess,  and  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
seemed  absolutely  closed  over  with  a 
sticking-plaster. 

Jacob  realized,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
ridicule  of  his  situation,  particularly  when 
he  heard  a  general  shout  of  laughter  and 
derision  from  twenty  voices  around.  He 
stood  a  few  minutes  quite  paralyzed ;  but, 
soon  mustering  his  courage,  he  started, 
and  ran  with  all  his  might.  His  course 
lay  across  the  fields,  but  he  went  not 
alone.  Several  of  the  farmer's  children 
pursued,  with  a  shout  and  halloo,  and  for 
a  time  kept  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
fugitive.  But  Jacob  was  swift  of  foot, 
and  speedily  distanced  his  pursuers.  He 
did  not  pause  till  he  had  reached  a  thick 
forest,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  He 
then  sat  down,  arid  began  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  His  first  idea  was, 
never  to  return  to  the  farmer's  house. 
But  what  course  should  he  adopt  ?  He 
was  destitute  of  money  and  clothes,  and 
was,  withal,  in  a  sorry  plight  to  undertake 
to  seek  his  fortune  among  strangers.  He 
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pondered  long  and  deeply,  and  the  tears 
came  thick  and  fast  down  his  cheeks. 
The  desolation  of  his  feelings  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

Night  at  length  settled  upon  the  scene, 
and  still  the  question  came  to  the  poor 
boy's  heart—  «  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  At 
last,  hardly  having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
arose,  and  took  the  course  toward  his 


home.  It  was  late  when  he  arrived,  and 
all  around  was  still.  He  touched  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  found  that  it  was 
not  locked.  He  glided  in,  and  silently 
sought  his  humble  bed.  He  did  not  sleep 
till  near  morning,  when  he  had  a  long 
nap.  At  last  he  awoke,  and  went  to  his 
duties  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
acquired  the  title  of  Sticky  Jake  ! 


[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


"Take  Care!" 


I 


[ARE  care,  Alice,  take  care !  " 

And  let  us  all,  kind  readers, 
young,  old,  gentle,  and  simple, 
take  care  !  We  all  resemble  the 
little  girl  in  the  picture  ;  we  are  all,  every 
day  of  our  lives,  crossing  some  stream  on  a 
narrow  plank,  or  at  least  doing  something 
very  like  it.  We  are  in  constant  danger  of 


making  a  false  step  ;  of  violating  truth, 
or  charity,  or  justice  ;  of  losing  our  tem- 
per;  or  of  becoming  impatient ;  or  of  fall- 
ing into  idleness  ;  or  of  speaking  harshly, 
or  slanderously,  or  unkindly.  Let  us  all 
take  care,  then,  and  walk  the  straight-for- 
ward path  of  truth  and  virtue. 


I 


ou  charge  me  fifty  sequins,"  said  a 
Venetian  nobleman  to  a  sculptor, 
"  for  a  bust  that  only  cost  you  ten 
days'  labor." 


"  You  forget,"  replied  the  artist, 
"  that  I  had  been  more  than  thirty 
years  learning  to  make  that  bust  in  ten 
days." 


THE  AMBITIOUS   GOOSE  —  A    SELF-REFLECTION,  <fcc. 
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The  Ambitious  Goose:    A  Fable, 


AMONG  the  vexations  our  tempers  to  try, 
Sure,   vanity  brings  us  the  largest  sup- 

ply! 
'Tis  a  failing,  though  common,  all  find  of  no 

use  : 

I  hope  no  young  gent  will  e'er  act  like  my 
goose. 

Tiie  fowl   that  I    speak    of,   a    fine-looking 

bird,— 

How  much  £  regret  she  could  be  so  absurd  !  — 
Was  so  plump  and  so  fat,  of  white  plumage 

profuse, 
That    she    looked    like    a    very   respectable 

goose. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient,  in  her  silly  mind, 
To  act  well  in  the  station  by  nature  assigned. 
She    envied   the    swans,  and   she    fled    with 
abuse 


From  her  more  humble  tribe :  what  a  vain, 
giddy  goose  ! 

To  the  lake  then  she  waddled,  and,  joining 

the  swan, 
She  stretched  out  her  neck,  and  she  tried  to 

be  one  ; 
But  such  laughter  and  scorn  did  her  efforts 

produce, 
All  the  birds  in  the  air  mocked  the  poor,  silly 

goose. 

An  owl  who  sat  near  —  for  'twas  late  in  the 
day  — 

Did  with  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  much  grav- 
ity, say, 

"  By  your  freaks  of  ambition  and  folly,  let 
loose, 

You're  not  only  no  swan,  but  a  very  bad 
goose  !  " 


A  Self-Reflection. 

As  I  walked  by  myself,  I  said  to  myself, 
And  myself  again  said  to  me, 
"  Look  to  thyself,  take  care  of  thyself, 

Then  others  will  care  for  thee." 
And  I  said  to  myself,  and  answered  myself 

With  the  self-same  repartee, 
'  If  thou  art  not  sure  to  look  to  thyself, 
Woe  be  unto  thee !  " 


ONIONS  possess  more  nourishment  than 
perhaps    any   other    vegetable.      A 
Highlander,  with  a  few  raw  onions  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  crust  of  bread  and 
a  bit  of  cake,  can  work  or  travel  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  for  two  or  three 
days  together.  Onion  soup  is  now  univer- 
sally used  in  France,  after  any  kind  of 
violent  exertion. 


THE   CONCEITED   JACKDAW— PERSONAL   CHARACTER   OF   BOOKS. 


The  Conceited  Jackdaw, 


I  HERE  is,  in  Europe,  a  chattering,  cun- 
ning bird,  nearly  black,  and  some- 
what resembling  a  crow  in  character, 
though  much  smaller.  It  is  usually 
found  around  old  ruinous  edifices,  where 
it  loves  to  build  its  nest.  It  can  be  taught 
to  speak  some  words,  and  hence  it  has 
figured  in  a  good  many  fables.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  them  :  — 

A  jackdaw,  one  day,  observed  a  pea- 
cock spreading  his  magnificent  tail,  and, 
being  greatly  delighted  with  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  to  rival  the  peacock.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  went  about,  and,  finding 
some  cast-off  feathers  of  that  bird,  he 
stuck  them  into  his  tail,  and  began  to 
strut  about  in  a  very  fantastic  manner. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said 
one  of  his  neighbors. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  indeed  ? "  said 


the  silly  bird;  "just  as  if  you  didn't  sec 
my  splendid  tail !  " 

"  O  ho !  "  said  his  neighbor.  "  I  see 
now ; "  and  away  he  went,  to  call  the  rest 
of  the  jackdaws.  Pretty  soon  they  all 
came,  and  such  a  laughing  and  jeering 
never  was  heard  before.  Then  came 
the  peacocks,  and,  seeing  what  had  been 
done,  they  were  very  angry  at  seeing  a 
stupid  jackdaw  steal  their  feathers,  and 
try  to  pass  himself  off  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Upon  this,  they  fell  upon  poor 
jack,  and  he  not  only  lost  his  borrowed 
tail,  but  a  large  share  of  his  own  proper 
feathers. 

So  it  usually  happens  with  a  person 
who  attempts  to  pass  himself  off  for  what 
he  is  not :  he  is  not  only  laughed  at  and 
ridiculed,  but  he  is  apt  to  be  denied  even 
the  merit  he  might  otherwise  claim. 


PERSONAL    CHARACTER    OF    BOOKS.  — 
Some    books    have    a    sort  of   per- 
sonal  character.     We   are   attached 
to    the   work    for   the  sake   of  the 
author.     Thus  we  read  Walton's  "An- 


gler," as  we  would  converse  with  an 
agreeable  old  man,  not  so  much  for 
what  he  says,  as  for  his  manner  of 
saying  it,  and  the  pleasure  he  takes  in 
the  subject. 


THE  STOR?  OF  CHIC  AM  A. 
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The  Story  of  Chicama, 

[Continued  from  p.  93.] 
CHAPTER   II. 

IT  was  but  a  short  period  after  the 
scene  delineated  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  Pizarro  set  out  from  Panama 
upon  that  expedition  which  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  amount 
of  his  force,  and  the  extent  of  his  equip- 
ments, might  excite  a  smile  of  derision, 
did  we  not  know  the  mighty  success 
which  crowned  the  enterprise.  Three 
small  vessels  constituted  his  fleet,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  thirty- 
six  horses,  formed  his  entire  army.  It 
was  early  in  the  year  1530  that  he  de- 
parted, and,  shaping  his  course  by  the 
shore,  he  proceeded  eastward  till  he 
reached  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  after 
a  sail  of  thirteen  days.  Here  he  landed 
a  part  of  his  force,  and,  while  the  vessels 
coasted  southward,  he  marched  in  the 
same  direction,  keeping  near  the  sea, 
that  he  might  maintain  a  communication 
with  his  ships. 

At  first,  his  track  lay  through  a  sterile 
country,  thinly  inhabited  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
men  were  extreme.  These  were  cheer- 
fully endured  for  a  time ;  but,  in  a  short 
space,  they  began  to  compare  the  allur- 
ing descriptions  of  the  country,  that  had 
been  spread  before  them,  with  the  reality. 
The  result  was,  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  almost  a  spirit  of  revolt.  Pi- 
zarro's  plan,  however,  was  to  attack  and 
rob  the  villages  that  came  in  his  way, 
and,  even  in  these,  considerable  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  were  found. 

Thus  the  flagging  hopes  of  the  inva- 
ders were  kept  alive,  till  they  reached  the 


rich  province  of  Coaque.  Here  the  soil 
was  fertile,  and,  as  it  was  now  April,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  was  charming.  It 
was  also  thickly  peopled,  and  on  every 
hand  were  visible  the  evidences  of  a  rich 
and  thriving  community.  Roused  by 
these  appearances,  Pizarro  and  his  men 
rushed  upon  the  principal  settlement, 
sword  in  hand.  Amazed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  beings  such  as  they  had  never 
before  beheld,  and  finding  themselves  cut 
to  pieces,  and  shot  down,  by  weapons 
that  seemed  to  wield  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,  the  inhabitants  fled  on 
every  side.  Abandoning  their  tranquil 
and  peaceful  homes  to  the  destroyers, 
they  sought  refuge  in  distant  villages,  or 
hid  themselves  in  the  mountains  and 
thickets  around.  The  aged  and  the 
helpless  were  left  behind,  to  be  slaugh- 
tered by  the  wanton  soldiery,  or  to  perish 
from  hunger  and  exposure.  Prizing  but 
lightly  what  the  Spaniards  most  coveted, 
their  vessels  and  implements  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  inhabitants  left  these  be- 
hind, and  the  spoil  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Pizarro  and  his  men  was  im- 
mense. ''fl-'**i> 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  exultation  of 
the  victors  on  this  occasion.  Their  late 
despondence  was  at  once  exchanged  for 
the  most  extravagant  rejoicings.  The 
wealth  was  divided  according  to  the  rank 
of  each  individual,  and  the  share  of  the 
common  soldiers  was  such  as  to  make  all 
of  them  feel  rich  indeed.  So  great  an 
interposition  of  Providence  in  their  favor 
was  worthy  of  especial  remembrance, 
and  Valverde,  the  priest  and  chaplain  of 
the  expedition,  rendered  public  thanks  to 
God  for  having  vouchsafed  so  signal  a 
triumph,  to  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
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cross,  over  the  pagan  infidels  and  idol- 
worshipers  ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  wit- 
nessed these  scenes,  two  of  the  charac- 
ters whom  we  have  before  noticed, 
Chicama  and  Bartolo,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  rest  of  the  soldiery.  They  sat 
upon  a  hill  that  sloped  gently  to  the  west, 
and  seemed,  in  the  far  distance,  to  be 
bounded  by  the  sea.  On  the  east  rose 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  over  whose 
tops  the  full  moon  was  now  beginning  to 
ascend. 

"  This  is  a  lovely  land  —  a  paradise  — 
is  it  not  ? "  said  Chicama  to  his  com- 
pa,nion. 

"  Yes  —  no  doubt,"  was  the  reply, 
"  if  it  brings  us  such  treasures  as  these. 
See  here,  this  is  solid  gold ;  and  yet  it 
•was  used  only  as  a  saucepan  by  these 
savages." 

"  Poh  !  what  do  I  care  for  your  gold 
saucepans  ? "  said  Chicama.  "  I  say,  look 
at  the  landscape  around  us.  Was  ever 
a  scene  more  lovely?  It  really  beats 
Andalusia,  which  I  had  fondly  dreamed 
was  the  fairest  spot  on  the  globe.  What 
a  balmy  air  —  so  soft,  so  mild,  and  such 
sweet  perfumes  borne  to  us  on  every 
breeze !  And  these  flowers,  scattered 
over  the  uncultivated  hill-side  —  how 
bright,  even  in  the  moonlight !  Really, 
it  makes  me  think  of  Andalusia." 

"  What  a  romantic  fool !  "  said  the 
rough  Bartolo.  "  Here  you  are  talk- 
ing of  flowers,  and  the  moon,  and  Anda- 
lusia, instead  of  looking  over  your  spoils. 
See,  in  that  heap  you  have  more  gold 
and  silver  than  you  ever  handled  before 
in  all  your  life  ! " 

"Not  so,"  said  the  young  soldier; 
"  not  so,  old  Ironsides.  I  am  no  better 


than  you,  now ;  but  I  have  been  in  other 
circumstances.  Yet  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  for  we  are  on  a  level,  as  we 
are  both  soldiers.  Yet " 

"  Yet  what  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now  ;  only,  Bar- 
tolo, if  you  will  take  my  share  of  the 
plunder,  I  shall  be  really  obliged  to  you. 
I  do  not  want  it." 

"  You  are  still  more  a  fool  than  I  sup- 
posed." 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,"  said 
Chicama ;  "  only  take  these  treasures. 
I  ask  it  as  a  favor." 

The  hardy  old  veteran  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  curiously  in  the  face 
of  his  youthful  companion ;  then,  stoop- 
ing down,  he  took  the  proffered  heap, 
which  consisted  of  various  pieces  of  the 
precious  metals,  and,  with  his  own  share, 
crammed  them  into  a  sack.  Having 
done  this,  he  laid  it  over  his  shoulders, 
and  proceeded  toward  the  camp,  leaving 
Chicama  behind.  The  youth  sat  upon 
the  ground  some  time  in  silence,  as  if 
meditating  deeply ;  and  then  a  gush  of 
tears  came  down  his  cheek.  At  length 
he  rose  hastily,  dashed  aside  the  moisture 
which  filled  his  eyes,  and  was  about  to 
follow  his  companion,  when  a  distant  ob- 
ject attracted  his  attention.  In  a  deep 
valley  that  lay  toward  the  mountains, 
and  which  was  not  yet  lighted  by  the 
moon,  he  saw  a  white  figure,  moving 
slowly  forward.  Another  followed,  and 
still  others,  until  there  seemed  at  least 
fifty,  all  emerging  from  a  huge  and  un- 
couth structure  that  stood  in  the  vale,  and 
taking  their  way  in  a  long  and  silent  pro- 
cession toward  the  recesses  of  the  wil- 
derness beyond. 

The  scene  excited  the  imagination  of 
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the  young,  soldier,  and,  not  waiting  a 
moment,  he  set  forward  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  this  strange  spectacle.  He 
walked  a  considerable  distance,  and  was 
greatly  surprised  that  the  objects  of  his 
pursuit  seemed  still  almost  as  remote  as 
when  he  first  beheld  them.  He,  however, 
went  forward,  and  soon  found  that  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  had  deceived 
him,  and  that  what  he  had  supposed  was 
near  at  hand  was,  in  reality,  at  a  much 
greater  distance.  Yet  his  curiosity  was 
too  deeply  moved  to  permit  his  return, 
without  satisfying  it ;  and  he  still  strode 
forward  with  an  eager  pace,  and  at  last 
approached  the  procession.  He  could 
now  discover  that  they  were  all  women, 
their  forms  wrapped  in  white  mantles, 
and  their  heads  decorated  with  flowers. 
They  moved  onward,  with  a  measured 
tread,  singing  a  mournful  but  monotonous 
hymn. 

Chicama  hesitated,  for  a  moment,  what 
to  do ;  but,  as  he  saw  no  male  attendants, 
he  suddenly  emerged  from  the  trees,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  very  path  before 
the  leader  of  the  band.  A  terrific  shriek 
from  fifty  voices  rent  the  air,  and  the 
procession  vanished  like  a  dream.  But 
one  remained,  the  leader  of  the  troop,  a 
woman  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  attired  as 
the  rest,  with  a  robe  that  shone  like  snow 
in  the  moonlight,  but  having  on  her  brow 
a  band  of  gold,  in  which  black  feathers 
of  the  eagle  were  set  around.  She  was 
not  tall,  yet  her  aspect  was  commanding ; 
and,  though  she  seemed  in  a  trance  of 
amazement  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  young  Spaniard,  it  was  evident  that 
she  disdained  to  fly.  Chicama  was 
himself  hardly  less  taken  by  surprise. 
Never  before  had  he  met  with  any  thing 


so  strange,  so  romantic,  so  beautiful. 
There  was  a  pride  on  the  fair  one's 
brow,  which  seemed  to  speak  defiance; 
yet,  as  the  young  soldier  gazed  into  her 
deep,  dark  eyes,  they  fell,  and  she  was 
for  a  moment  abashed.  But  she  looked 
again,  and  surveyed,  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  admiration,  the  tall  and  slender, 
yet  athletic,  form  of  the  Spaniard,  his 
breast  and  back  cased  in  glittering  steel, 
and  his  head  also  defended  by  a  shining 
helmet  of  the  same  metal. 

The  interview  soon  became  awkward, 
and  Chicama  advanced  toward  the  stran- 
ger. She  held  in  her  hand  a  branch  of 
some  flowering  shrub,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  sceptre.  With 
this  she  made  a  motion  to  repel  him,  but 
he  approached  and  took  her  hand,  at  the 
same  time  kneeling.  There  was  some- 
thing so  respectful  in  his  demeanor,  that 
she  did  not  resist ;  but  while  his  lips 
were  pressed  upon  her  hand,  the  twang 
of  a  bowstring  was  heard,  and  Chicama, 
with  the  arrow  in  his  bosom,  fell,  bleed- 
ing, to  the  ground. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


IN  Antwerp  journalist  states,  that  he 
sent  a  reporter  to  Brussels  for  the 
"king's   speech,"  and   with   him   a 
couple   of   carrier-pigeons,  to    bear 
back   the   document.      At    Brussels,   he 
gave  the  pigeons  in  charge  to  a  waiter, 
and  called  for  breakfast.     He  was  kept 
waiting  for  some  time,  but  a  delicious 
fricassee   atoned   for  the   delay.     After 
breakfast,  he  paid  his  bill,  and  called  for 
his  pigeons. 

"  Pigeons  !  "    ejaculated    the  waiter ; 
"  you've  eaten  them  !  " 
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Phrenology, 


rHRENOLOGY,  literally,  means  the  science 
of  the  mind ;  but,  in  its  usual  accep- 
tation,  it  is   that  particular  science 
which  treats  of  the  brain  as  the  organ 
of  the  mind. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  this 
science,  and  many  people  believe  it  to  be 
all  true.  It  asserts,  first,  that  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  the  mind,  and  that  large  brains 
generally  indicate  a  strong  mind.  So  far 
is  no  doubt  true.  We  all  feel,  when  we 
think,  that  the  operation  is  performed  in 
the  head ;  and  we  also,  when  we  see  a 
person  with  a  large,  high  forehead,  are 
rery  apt  to  consider  him  a  man  of  sense. 
But  the  phrenologists  go  farther,  and 
say  that  the  head  is  divided  into  organs, 
and  each  organ  performs  a  particular 
kind  of  thought.  The  way  they  express 


this  is,  to  say  that  we  have  all  certain 
faculties,  such  as  benevolence,  hope,  self- 
esteem,  language,  order,  &c.  All  the 
faculties,  they  say,  amount  to  about  thirty- 
five. 

Now,  each  faculty,  when  it  is  exercised, 
uses  its  appropriate  organ,  and  the  places 
of  the  organs  are  assigned  to  different 
parts  of  the  head,  as  shown  in  the  cut 
above.  Thus  a  man  sometimes  thinks 
in  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  some- 
times in  the  fore  part,  and  sometimes  on 
the  top. 

This  part  of  phrenology  —  that  of  assign- 
ing separate  organs  to  separate  faculties  — 
is  probably  not  true.  In  the  first  place, 
in  dissecting  the  brain,  by  the  closest 
scrutiny,  no  such  division  into  organs  » 
found.  In  the  second  place,  the  brain  all 
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seems  to  be  woven  together,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  multitude  of  organs,  but  one  organ. 
In  the  third  place,  the  idea  of  making 
thirty-five  separate  faculties  makes  thirty- 
five  little  intellects,  and  destroys  that  funda- 
mental notion  we  have  of  ourselves,  that 
we  have  one  intellect.  In  the  fourth  place, 
phrenology  seems  to  make  the  mind  the 


slave  of  the  organs,  and  overcomes  that 
free  choice,  that  power  of  willing  freely, 
and  without  influence,  of  which  everv 
one  is  conscious.  Phrenology,  in  fact, 
tends  to  degrade  our  notions  of  the  soul, 
its  high  gifts,  its  lofty  capacities,  its  im- 
mortality, and  its  responsibility. 


The  Boastful  Wolf. 


THERE  are  some  people   who  possess 
little  merit  of  their  own,  but  boast 
a  great  deal  of  what  was  done  by 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.    This 
is  a  vain  and  foolish  pride  ;  for  if  a  per- 
son is  a  useless  member  of  society,  it  is 
rather  a  disgrace  than  an  honor,  that  his 
ancestors  performed  great  deeds. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  fable  of  the 
bragging  wolf,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

Among  the  wolves  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict, there  was  one  who  was  a  great 
coward,  and  altogether  a  mean  fellow. 
Instead  of  showing  any  enterprise  or  dar- 
ing himself,  he  usually  kept  in  the  rear 
when  an  attack  was  to  be  made,  and,  after 


the  battle  was  over,  he  would  come  up 
strutting,  and  barking,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  and  telling  what  his  father  or  grand- 
father did  on  such  and  such  an  occasion. 
He  would  then  fall  to,  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, not  disdaining  to  feed  on  the  food 
acquired  by  the  valor  of  others. 

By  degrees,  this  wolf  became  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust ;  and  finally,  when  he  was 
one  day  boasting  how  his  father  had  con- 
quered a  lion,  an  old  wolf  said,  sarcasti- 
cally, "You  say  your  father  killed  a 
lion,  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  for  he  must  have  been  an  ass  if 
he  was  like  his  son." 
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house     You       ev  -  er    did   see.     Come  hither,   come  hither,  my  own  pretty 


friend ;  Here's  a    home      for    us       both :      Come,       come,    lit  -  tie      wren  ! 
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Here's  a  hole  for  our  door, 
And  a  room  for  our  nest; 
So  come,  my  sweet  bird, 
And  we  both  will  be  blest. 
Hi  diddle,  ho  diddle, 

Pop  diddle  dee; 
'Tis  the  prettiest  house 
You  ever  did  see ! 
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The  Emperor's  Barge, 


fflHE  Chinese,  though  neither  savage  nor 
I'  barbarous,  are  still,  in  most  respects, 
I  very  unlike  other  civilized  nations. 
*  In  houses,  dress,  furniture,  equipage, 
worship  —  indeed,  in  most  of  the  actions, 
feelings,  and  opinions  of  life,  they  are  a 
peculiar  people.  They  have,  in  fact,  struck 
out  a  civilization  of  their  own.  Their 
religion,  their  literature,  their  arts,  are 
all  Chinese,  and  nothing  but  Chinese.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that  although,  for 
many  centuries,  they  have  been  a  cultiva- 
ted people,  and  even  preceded  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  many  useful  and  ingenious 
discoveries,  they  seem  to  stand  still  at 
a  certain  point,  beyond  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  improvement.  There  they 
remain,  century  after  century ;  and,  while 
VOL.  xi.  9 


other  nations  have  surpassed  them,  they 
still  conceive  that  they  are  the  most 
learned,  civilized,  and  polished  people  in 
the  world.  All  other  nations  they  con- 
ceive to  be  barbarians,  and  hold  them  in 
supercilious  contempt. 

The  Chinese  vessels  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  their  national  character.  We 
give  a  picture  of  the  emperor's,  barge, 
which  shows  some  taste,  some  ingenuity, 
and  no  little  industry ;  yet  how  clumsy, 
how  ineffective,  is  it  in  comparison  with  a 
Yankee  steamboat !  The  Chinese  em- 
peror can  go,  by  dint  of  rowing,  three 
miles  an  hour,  while  we  go  fifteen.  This 
is  about  the  difference  between  the  ener- 
gy of  the  Chinese  arid  the  civilized  peo- 
ple of  Europe  and  America. 
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The  Twins, 


hither,  all  my  little  friends,  and 
1  look  at  this  picture  !  Is  it  not  pleas- 
1 1  ant  to  see  two  children  of  the  same 
^  age,  looking  so  much  alike  that  you 
can  hardly  tell  them  apart,  and  to  see 
them  so  happy  with  their  mother  ? 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  love  chil- 
dren ?  I  love  all  young  things  —  kittens, 
chickens,  lambs  ;  but,  more  than  all,  I 
love  children.  I  cannot  romp  about  with 
them,  play  "  hide  and  seek,"  or  "  whoop, 
whoop,  halloo,"  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  I  can 
look  on  and  enjoy  their  sport  as  well  as 
they  do  themselves.  It  does  my  old  sides 
good  to  shake,  once  in  a  while,  at  the 
sight  of  juvenile  fun  and  frolic.  I  some- 
times wish  I  were  young  again.  How  I 
would  skip  over  the  hills  and  hill-sides ! 
But  that  cannot  be  ;  so  I  must  be  content 


with  looking  upon  scenes  in  which  lean  no 
longer  bear  a  part,  and  witli  telling  tales 
of  things  that  happened  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Though  my  legs  are  stiff,  as  you  all 
know,  my  talking  contrivances  are  pretty 
brisk  yet. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  twins  —  and  it 
is  my  purpose  to  tell  a  story  about  a  pair 
of  them.  It  is  not  intended  for  sour  old 
people,  who  forget  that  they  were  chil- 
dren once,  but  for  those  to  whom  childish 
joys  and  sorrows  can  still  excite  a  tear  or 
smile  of  sympathy.  Here  is  the  story  :  — 

There  was  once  a  pair  of  twins,  named 
Dan  and  Daniel.  While  very  young,  they 
were  so  nearly  alike  that  you  could 
hardly  tell  them  apart ;  but,  as  they  grew 
older,  there  was  a  striking  difference  be- 
tween them.  Dan  was  dark-haired. 
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black-eyed,  and  of  a  sallow  complexion ; 
while  Daniel  had  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  bright  and  ruddy  skin.  Their 
characters  also  differed ;  for  Dan  was  bold, 
daring,  and  fond  of  wild  frolic  and  ad- 
venturous enterprise ;  while  his  brother 
loved  rippling  waters,  blushing  flowers, 
and  whispering  summer  winds. 

But,  while  the  boys  were  thus  unlike, 
they  still  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  never 
could  be  long  happy  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion. Dan  would  sometimes  spend  a 
whole  day  in  the  mountains,  alone,  pur- 
suing wild  game  amid  the  cliffs  and  ra- 
vines ;  but  at  night  he  loved  to  tell  Daniel 
all  about  it:  nothing  pleased  him  so 
much  as  to  see  the  boyish  wonder  and 
admiration  depicted  on  his  brother's  face, 
as  he  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures. 

And  Daniel  found  pleasure,  too,  in  re- 
counting his  pastimes  to  Dan,  and,  after 
the  fatigue  of  rougher  sports,  the  latter 
was  soothed  and  gratified  to  hear  his 
brother  tell  of  the  delight  with  which  he 
had  all  day  followed  a  brook,  stopping 
only  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  bribed  him, 
by  their  beauty,  from  his  pleasure-chase. 

Thus  days  and  years  passed  on,  until 
the  two  boys  approached  manhood.  At 
that  period  their  peculiarities  of  character 
were  very  distinct,  and  they  at  last  fan- 
cied that  there  was  too  little  sympathy 
between  them  for  happiness.  The  time 
arrived  when  they  were  about  to  travel 
for  the  sake  of  improvement.  A  cold- 
ness had  grown  up  between  them.  They 
quarrelled,  and  separated,  as  they  hoped, 
forever. 

But  Providence  sometimes  takes  better 
care  of  us  than  we  do  ourselves.  After 
several  years,  Dan  was  travelling  in  a 
mountainous  land,  infested  with  robbers. 


It  was  evening,  and,  as  he  proceeded  along 
the  road,  he  heard  cries  of  distress.  He 
followed  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  and 
soon  came  to  a  scene  of  terror.  By  the 
light  of  the  moon  he  discovered  a  young 
man,  pale  and  feeble,  who  was  begging 
for  life,  while  a  grim  ruffian  was  pressing 
him  to  the  earth,  and  about  to  strike  a  dag- 
ger into  his  bosom.  Dan  approached  be- 
hind the  robber,  and,  with  a  single  blow 
of  his  fist,  struck  him  to  the  earth.  The 
young  man,  whom  we  need  not  name, 
rose  and  poured  out  his  thanks  to  his  deliv- 
erer. They  then  parted ;  but,  though  they 
did  not  recognize  each  other,  there  was 
something  in  the  scene  which  interested 
them,  and  both  regretted,  after  the  sepa- 
ration, that  they  had  parted  so  soon. 

A  few  months  after  this,  in  another 
country,  Daniel  took  up  his  lodging  in  a 
small  inn.  In  the  night  he  heard  a  sick 
man  groaning  in  an  adjoining  room.  His 
heart  was  touched,  and  in  the  morning 
he  paid  the  sufferer  a  visit.  He  was  de- 
lirious with  fever,  and  Daniel  determined 
to  watch  by  his  side  till  the  crisis  of  his 
disease.  For  four  days  and  four  nights 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  youthful  patient, 
not  changing  his  clothes  or  seeking  his 
bed  during  that  period. 

At  last  the  crisis  of  the  disease  came, 
and  passed,  and  the  danger  was  over. 
The  patient  woke  from  a  refreshing  sleep, 
and  his  deep  black  eyes,  before  rolling  in 
the  insanity  of  disease,  awoke  with  the 
calm,  quiet  look  of  returning  reason  and 
health.  At  this  moment  a  strange  thought 
thrilled  through  the  heart  of  the  two  young 
men,  for  each  discovered  that  he  had  found 
a  brother.  They  now  opened  their  hearts 
to  each  other,  and  found  that,  without 
knowing  it,  they  each  had  saved  the  oth- 
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er's  life.  Dan  had  delivered  his  brother 
from  the  robber  in  the  mountain,  and 
Daniel  had  saved  him,  by  careful  nursing, 
from  the  ravages  of  fever. 

I  need  not  tell  my  reader  how  fondly 
the  brothers  were  now  buried  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  how  they  mourned  over 
the  folly  that  had  separated  them  so  long. 
They  now  discovered  that,  although  of 
different  natural  gifts  and  endowments, 
they  were  still  suited  to  promote  each 
others  happiness ;  and  perhaps  my  young 
readers  may  learn  from  my  story  that  chil- 
dren of  different  habits  and  tastes  may 
still  be  very  good  and  pleasant  friends. 


Thanksgiving  Day, 

OBROTHITR  Charles  and  sister  Jane, 
To-morrow  is  Thanksgiving  day  ' 
I'm  sure  I  hope  it  will  not  rain, 

For  then  at  home  we'll  have  to  stay. 

And  grandmamma  has  asked  us  all 

To  stay  to  dinner  and  to  tea; 
And  we  are  then  to  have  a  ball  — 

O  dear,  how  happy  we  shall  be  ! 

And  baby  James  will  go  with  us,  — 
He  was  not  old  enough  last  year,  — 

He'll  play  with  grandmamma's  black  puss, 
Though  she  will  scratch  his  hands,  I  fear. 

But  first  to  church  we  all  must  go, 
And  pray  to  God,  who  lives  on  high ; 

He  looks  on  children  here  below 
From  his  vast  dwelling  in  the  sky. 


THERE  is,  says  a  sour  wag,  a  very  plau- 
sible reason,  to  be  found  in  an  old  say- 
ing, for  not  taking  a  fat  woman  unto 
yourself  for  a  wife :  —  "Of  all  evils 
choose  the  least." 


The  Blighted  Potato. 

I  SAW  a  murphy  in  my  garden  growing ; 
I  boldly  prigged  it  —  nobody  was  there  ; 
Rich  in  all  charms  familiar  to  the  knowing, 

OT  size  unrivalled,  and  of  kidney  rare. 
At  evening  hour  I  put  it  in  my  cellar, 

Where  never  murphy  had  been  put  before  , 
I  thought  myself  a  very  downy  feller ; 
I  smiled  upon  it,  and  I  shut  the  door. 

Next  day  I  took  the  murphy  out  to  peel  it, 

Casting  the  peeling  carelessly  away  ; 
When  —  horrid   fact!     I    shudder   to    reveal 

it!  — 

I  found  it  blighted  —  hastening  to  decay  ! 
Vainly  I  strove  the  wholesome  parts  to  cher- 
ish ;  « 
But  nought  remained  of  what  is  now  so 

dear.  — 

Only  with  life  shall  the  remembrance  perish, 
How  bad   potatoes   have   turned   out   this 
year. 
Cruikshank's  Comic  Mmanac  for  1846. 


The  following  lines  were  sent  by  a 
young  lady  to  her  lover,  whose  name  was 
Nott. 

WHY  urge,  dear  sir,  a  bashful  maid 

To  change  her  single  lot  ? 
When  well  you  know  I've  often  said, 
In  truth  I  love  you,  Nott. 

For  all  your  pains  I  do,  Nott,  care  j 

And  trust  me,  on  my  life, 
Though  you  had  millions,  I  declare, 

I  would,  Nott,  be  your  wife. 


1  GENTLEMAN    lately   complimented    a 
lady  on  her  improved  appearance. 
"  You  flatter  me,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Not  so,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  de- 
clare you  are  as  plump  as  a  partridge." 

"At  first,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  I  thought 
you  guilty  of  flattery  only  ;  but  now  I 
find  that  you  actually  make  game  of  me." 
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Mind  Your  Book! 


OH,  puss,  puss,  puss !  —  why  don't  you 
mind  your  lesson?  You'll  never 
learn  to  read,  unless  you  look  on  the 
book. 

There  you  go  —  purr,  purr,  purr  — 
just  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
book.  Pray,  old  cat,  what  are  you  think- 
ing of  ?  Are  you  dreaming  of  catching 


mice,  or  feasting  upon  som%  poor  little 
bird  ?  Or  are  you  thinking  of  the  old  rat 
you  once  saw  in  that  trap,  on  the  ground  ? 
How  stupid  you  are  !  You  are  really 
as  bad  as  some  little  boys  and  girls  that  I 
know,  who  won't  look  on  the  book,  and 
who  won't  learn  to  read.  Shame  on  you, 
puss! 


Travels  and  Adventures  of  Thomas  Trotter, 


[Continued  from  p.  108.] 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  NOW  took  my  route  through  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  toward  Constantinople, 
in    consequence   of   accounts   which 
reached    me   that  the   Russians   had 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Circas- 
sia,  and  that  nothing,  apparently,  hindered 
the   entire    subjugation    of   the   country. 
But  these  accounts  turned  out  in  the  end 


to  be  great  exaggerations.  The  Circas- 
sians continued  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  their  invaders,  and,  in  fact,  have 
ever  since  effectually  prevented  them 
from  getting  firm  hold  of  any  portion  of 
the  country.  Even  at  the  moment  while 
I  am  writing  this  page,  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  intelligence  continues  to  reach  us 
of  the  obstinate  and  persevering  resistance 
which  these  brave  and  hardy  mountain- 
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eers  are  making  against  the  armies  of 
Russia. 

But  my  steps  were  now  turned  home- 
ward, and  I  desired  to  see  something 
more  of  the  interesting  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  in  former  times  were  full 
of  populous  and  flourishing  cities,  but 
which  at  the  present  day,  under  the 
wretched  government  of  the  Turks,  ex- 
hibit a  melancholy  spectacle  of  desola- 
tion. From  Erzeroom  to  Constantinople, 
the  direction  lies  along  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  no  great  distance  ;  the  land 
is  high  and  mountainous,  and  the  climate, 
of  course,  pretty  cold.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  April ;  yet  the  snow  lay  very 
thick,  and  violent  storms  of  wind  were 
frequent.  In  passing  the  gaps  of  the 
mountains,  sudden  blasts  of  wind  came 
down  from  thfe  heights,  which  surpassed  in 
violence  all  the  squalls  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
They  were  like  a  blast  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon — so  swift  and  fierce,  that 
horses  and  riders  were  fairly  blown  down 
upon  their  haunches,  or  thrown  heels  over 
head  in  the  snow.  Showers  of  frozen 
snow,  great  hailstones,  and  powdered 
ice,  came  pouring  on  us  from  every  quar- 
ter with  an  impetuosity  that  no  one  could 
face  or  withstand ;  and  we  were  generally 
forced  to  halt,  and  turn  round,  till  the 
force  of  the  blast  was  spent.  All  this 
time  the  snow  was  filling  the  path  up,  so 
that  we  were  perpetually  in  danger  of 
losing  the  track. 

In  one  of  these  emergencies,  when  we 
had  been  brought  to  a  complete  stand-still, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  direct  our 
steps,  suddenly  we  were  cheered  by  the 
glad  sound  of  mule-bells  tinkling  in  the 
intervals  of  the  roaring  of  the  storm.  We 
turned  our  eyes  eagerly  in  the  direction 


of  the  sound,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sev- 
eral black  dots  appeared  turning  the  cor- 
ner of  a  height  above  us.  It  was  the 
first  group  of  a  caravan  that  was  com- 
ing down  a  mountain  pass  ;  and  the  an- 
imals were  diminished  in  size  to  mere 
points,  by  the  distance.  How  great  this 
distance  was,  it  was  impossible  to  tell, 
from  the  universal  whiteness  of  every  ob- 
ject around  us.  One  of  the  most  singular 
effects  of  absolute  monotony  of  color,  es- 
pecially in  snow,  is  to  deceive  the  eye 
with  regard  to  distance,  so  that  dark 
objects  of  considerable  size,  a  great  way 
off,  appear  like  little  dots  close  to  the  eye. 
One  difficulty  now  puzzled  us  —  and  that 
was,  how  we  should  pass  this  great  body 
without  being  trampled  down  or  overset 
into  the  unknown  depths  of  snow  that  lay 
upon  the  slope  of  the  mountain  where  we 
must  meet. 

Fortunately,  just  as  the  foremost  of  the 
strangers  met  us,  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  foot  of  a  little  hillock,  the  summit  of 
which  had  almost  been  cleared  of  snow 
by  the  wind.  Our  whole  party  scrambled 
up  to  this  point,  to  let  the  great  caravan 
pass  on  without  jostling.  The  sufferings 
which  we  endured  from  the  cold  are 
hardly  to  be  described.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  while  a  train  of  three  hun- 
dred mules  came  up,  made  their  way 
through  the  snow,  and  passed  on.  This 
occupied  more  than  an  hour,  during  which 
we  were  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the 
bitter  mountain  blasts.  Squall  after  squall 
came  upon  us,  almost  as  swift  and  resist- 
less as  lightning;  every  blast  of  which 
was  loaded  with  snow,  hail,  and  ice, 
that  mocked  to  scorn  the  thickest  of  our 
coverings.  So  furious  and  ungovernable 
were  these  gusts,  that  our  quadrupeds 
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were  blown  down  or  compelled  to  kneel, 
in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bare  sur- 
face of  the  hill-top  was  so  narrow  that 
we  had  no  elbow-room,  but  were  kept 
huddled  together,  without  the  means  of 
moving  about  for  exercise,  or  even  of 
stamping  on  the  ground  to  keep  ourselves 
warm. 

How  often,  as  those  wild  blasts  and 
clouds  of  drift  swept  by  us,  threatening 
to  suffocate  and  bury  our  whole  company 
under  the  driving  snow,  did  my  thoughts 
revert  to  that  terrible  catastrophe,  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  from  Moscow !  What 
startling  thoughts  occurred  to  me,  of 
the  thousands  of  human  beings  who  fell 
stiff  under  the  icy  blasts  of  the  north,  and 
covered  the  plains  of  Poland  with  their 
corpses  !  More  than  once  did  the  dread- 
ful apprehension  cross  my  brain  that  we 
too,  like  them,  might  in  a  few  hours  be- 
come statues  of  ice,  to  mark  the  spot  of 
our  last  resting-place.  I  cannot  reflect 
upon  the  sufferings  of  that  day  without 
shuddering.  But  at  length  the  caravan 
passed,  and  we  joyfully  put  ourselves  in 
motion. 

At  an  Armenian  village,  beyond  this 
place,  we  halted  to  refresh  ourselves  and 
our  animals.  Here  I  saw  one  of  the  best 
and  largest  houses  which  had  come  under 
my  notice  in  Armenia.  It  was,  like  the 
others,  under  ground ;  but  the  number 
and  size  of  the  apartments  surprised  me, 
and  the  wood-work  and  finishing  no  less. 
It  contained  four  huge  stables  and  cow- 
houses communicating  with  each  other, 
each  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  sub- 
stantially roofed  with  timber.  Each  room 
had  a  dais  or  sort  of  platform  railed  off 
for  the  two-legged  portion  of  the  family. 


The  whole  house  was  swarming  with  in- 
habitants of  every  sort  —  men,  women, 
children,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  &c., 
who  had  flocked  hither  to  take  shelter 
from  the  weather.  Such  is  a  picture  of 
domestic  life  with  those  of  the  Armeni- 
ans who,  as  we  should  say  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  "  well  to  do  in  the  world  "  ! 

As  we  made  a  descent  from  this  very 
elevated  region,  the  country  appeared  less 
bleak  and  forbidding.  The  hills  had  a 
reddish-brown  tinge,  instead  of  the  mo- 
notonous snow-white.  Here  and  there 
appeared  patches  of  pine  wood  and  stunt- 
ed oak-trees.  Spring  now  seemed  to  be 
approaching,  and  thousands  of  crocuses 
and  other  bulbous-rooted  flowers  were 
sprouting  up  by  the  wayside.  Before 
long  the  scenery  became  quite  inviting. 
Around  me  lay  a  fine  thick  forest  of  pine 
and  fir,  with  hills  clothed  in  green  to 
their  summits ;  and  here  and  there  I  could 
spy  an  Armenian  village,  looking  very 
neatly  at  a  distance.  Green  cornfields 
now  met  the  eye  ;  clumps  of  barberry- 
bushes,  that  reminded  me  of  home,  had 
their  leaves  half  out;  the  patches  of 
oak-forest  were  full  of  lovely  spring  flow- 
ers, some  of  which  shone  like  crimson 
gems  or  drops  of  blood.  Villages  appeared 
snugly  perched  in  the  clefts  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  embowered  in  groves  of  peach 
and  other  fruit-trees,  in  full  blossom. 
Beyond  a  thick  forest  of  fir-trees,  I  came 
to  a  more  open  and  picturesque  country, 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  with  good-look- 
ing villages  situated  among  groves  of  wal- 
nut, apple,  and  pear-trees.  In  one  place 
I  saw  a  beautiful  little  blue  mountain  lake, 
bordered  by  pastures ;  and  among  the 
sedges  of  its  shores  thousands  of  wild 
ducks  and  their  broods  were  sporting. 
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As  I  approached  Trebizond,  the  scene- 
ry became  delightful.  The  mountains 
were  covered  to  their  summits  with  a 
thick  and  noble  growth  of  forest-trees, 
among  which  the  beech  stood  preeminent 
for  its  stately  height  and  the  elegance  of 
its  smooth,  tapering  trunk.  The  grateful 
shade  of  the  forest,  the  odor  of  flowering 
shrubs,  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  torrents  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glens,  affected  the  senses  in  the 
most  delightful  manner.  I  must  not  omit 
to  notice  one  remarkable  thing.  A  flow- 
er of  the  rhododendron  genus  grows  here, 
from  which  the  bees  collect  a  honey  that 
is  said  to  drive  people  mad.  When  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  in 
their  celebrated  retreat  from  Persia,  came 
near  to  Trebizond,  a  great  consternation 
was  caused  among  them,  which  is  thus 
described  by  their  leader.  The  soldiers, 
finding  here  a  great  number  of  beehives, 
ate  plentifully  of  the  honey,  and  were 
immediately  attacked  with  violent  sick- 
ness and  vomiting,  with  delirium  ;  so  that 
all  of  them  appeared  to  be  intoxicated,  and 
many  were  raving  mad,  and  almost  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  ground  was  strewed 
with  bodies,  as  after  a  battle.  However, 
nobody  died,  and  all  recovered  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  although  the  disor- 
der left  them  very  weak.  The  ancient 
writers  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention 
this  honey,  and  declare  it  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous. 

The  above  accounts  are  substantially 
correct.  This  poisonous  honey  is  still 
very  common  in  this  district,  and,  when 
eaten,  causes  sickness,  vomiting,  and  de- 
lirium. The  natives  detect  it  by  the  smell 
of  the  particular  flower  from  which  it  is 
made,  for  the  honey  retains  this  scent  very 


strongly.  The  shrub  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  this  region,  for  I  have  not  heard  of 
its  growing  any  where  else.  It  resembles 
the  wild  bush  called  honey -suckle  in 
New  England,  except  that  its  blossom  is 
yellow. 

The  finest  city  which  I  saw,  in  this 
country ,  is  Tocet.  It  is  situated  in  the 
interior,  on  a  stream  running  into  the 
Black  Sea.  This  city  is  large  and  pros- 
perous, occupying  a  ravine  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  adorned  with  many  mosques 
and  minarets,  and  having  a  huge  castel- 
lated rock  rising  above  it,  in  a  grand  and 
picturesque  style.  Many  of  the  hills 
are  covered,  at  the  top,  with  vineyards 
and  cornfields,  orchards  and"  gardens. 
The  city  is  remarkably  clean,  for  this 
country,  and  there  is  something  about  it 
that  looks  European.  Hundreds  of  gar- 
dens surround  it,  with  their  kiosks,  or 
pleasure-houses,  looking  like  the  cottages 
of  Roxbury,  very  neat,  and  in  the  nicest 
order.  The  valley  below  is  broad  and 
beautiful,  with  a  noble  stream,  and  there 
are  villages  all  round,  which  make  the 
neighborhood  resemble  the  environs  of  a 
metropolis  in  Europe.  There  are  exten- 
sive mines  of  copper  in  this  region  ;  and 
Tocet  is  distinguished  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  copper,  silk,  and  calicoes.  The 
copper  is  transported  even  to  the  United 
States.  The  calicoes  manufactured  are 
coarse,  and  all  the  figures  are  stamped 
with  the  hand.  These  fabrics  are  chiefly 
used,  in  Turkey,  for  handkerchiefs  and 
women's  head-dresses. 

Tocet  is  interesting,  also,  as  being  the 
spot  where  Henry  Martyn  died,  in  1812, 
on  his  journey  from  Persia  to  England. 
His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  an  Armenian  church  here,  and  attract 
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the  visits  of  all  European  and  American 
travellers. 

A  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  com- 
forts of  travelling,  in  this  country,  may 
be  had  from  the  following  facts:  The 
posting  establishment  of  the  Turks  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  posts  placed  at  various 
distances  apart  from  each  other  —  that  is, 
from  three  to  sixteen  hours,  each  stage, 
extending  along  most  of  the  great  lines 
of  road  throughout  this  once  powerful 
empire.  In  these  posts,  horses  were  kept, 
originally,  for  the  use  of  the  government 
alone,  that  is,  for  couriers,  or  persons  trav- 
elling on  the  business  of  government.  In 
time,  however,  the  exclusive  system  was 
^elaxed,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  other 
travellers.  The  present  arrangement  is, 
to  allow  the  postmaster  a  certain  fixed 
sum  from  the  public  treasury,  in  consider- 
ation of  which,  he  is  required  to  keep  in 
constant  readiness  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  horses,  and  these  are  furnished  to 
common  travellers  at  the  rate  of  one  pias- 
tre, per  Turkish  hour  of  road,  for  each 
horse.  The  expense  of  travelling  thus 
may  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  six 
cents  a  mile,  for  one  person,  with  four 
attendants  and  two  horse-loads  of  bag- 
gage. 

The  post-houses  at  which  you  must 
stop  have  generally  wretched  accommoda- 
tions. Sometimes  they  consist  merely  of 
a  large  shed  serving  for  a  stable  and  a 
lodging  for  the  grooms ;  but,  when  situ- 
ated in  a  town  or  village,  they  are  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  house  of  the  post- 
master, and  include  something  like  a 
coffee-room.  This  is  an  apartment  with 
raised  platforms  of  wood,  on  which  the 
traveller  may  sit,  or  lie  down  and  sleep, 
at  pleasure.  These  berths  I  commonly 


found  occupied  by  sleepers  and  smokers, 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions ;  yet  my 
guide  never  failed  to  procure  me  accom- 
modations among  them.  In  these  houses 
there  is  always  a  cahwajee,  or  coffee- 
maker,  and  a  waiter  who  attends  to  the 
customers  and  travellers,  and  who  gives 
you,  immediately  as  you  dismount,  a  lit- 
tle cup  of  genuine  Turkish  coffee,  strong 
and  bitter,  without  either  milk  or  sugar, 
and  thickened  with  its  own  grounds  to 
the  consistence  of  cream.  Sugar,  indeed, 
may  be  had,  but  the  Turks  prefer  it  with- 
out. Their  coffee  is  never  allowed  to  boil 
above  a  minute,  and  they  drink  it  almost 
scalding  hot. 

When  the  traveller  departs  from  one 
of  these  post-houses,  his  guide  takes  the 
lead,  holding  the  halter  of  the  foremost 
baggage-horse  —  the  others  being  tied 
head  and  tail.  Another  attendant,  with 
a  long  and  heavy  whip,  follows  within 
striking  distance  of  the  laziest  horse,  and 
keeps  up  a  running  fire  of  tremendous 
blows  upon  his  quarters.  On  leaving 
every  village,  the  guide  usually  sets  up  a 
kind  of  song  or  howl,  roared  out  loud  at 
the  beginning,  and  then  dying  away  into 
a  sort  of  melancholy  wail.  The  other 
attendant  strikes  in,  with  a  clamor  still 
more  hideous,  and  the  effect  of  this  duet 
is  not  to  be  described.  When  I  first 
heard  it,  I  imagined  the  fellow  had  got 
the  stomach-ache. 

The  traveller,  of  course,  must  sleep 
in  these  post-houses,  surrounded  by  such 
company  as  chance  may  throw  in  his 
way.  The  repose  is  most  indifferent,  to 
say  the  least.  Having  bolted  your  food 
with  what  appetite  you  may,  you  lie  down 
on  a  dirty  rug,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  a 
sound  sleep.  Scarcely  have  you  shut  your 
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eyes,  when  in  rushes  a  crowd  of  people, 
postmasters,  grooms,  stable-boys',  &c.,  with 
all  the  loungers  and  idle  vagabonds  of  the 
neighborhood.  More  eating  and  drinking 
follows,  with  a  plenty  of  noise.  The  cah- 
wajee  makes  more  coffee,  and  hands  it 
round,  in  due  form,  to  this  respectable 
company,  himself  taking  the  last  rich 
cup,  with  all  the  grounds,  thick  and  good. 
This  done,  he  fills  and  lights  his  own 
pipe,  and  squats  down  like  a  gentleman, 
helping  himself  to  tobacco  out  of  the  bag 
of  any  man  who  happens  to  be  near  him 
—  a  freedom  in  which  he  is  imitated  by 
all  the  rest.  There  they  all  sit,  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke, 
out  of  which,  like  the  mutterings  of  thun- 
der from  a  stormy  sky,  comes  the  inces- 
sant gabble  of  their  tongues.  One  fellow 
swears ;  another  roars  out  a  good  story. 
Then,  one  of  the  company  jumps  up, 
squats  himself  alongside  the  fire,  and 
pulls  off  his  boots  and  ragged  stockings. 
Another  performs  the  ablution  of  hands 
and  feet,  Mussulman  fashion,  and  squats 
himself  down  to  prayer  at  your  very 
elbow.  Others,  mean  time,  are  dispu- 
ting, haranguing,  and  scolding.  The  whole 
scene  has  a  most  barbarian  character, 
yet  all  this  noise  and  turbulence  has  little 
in  it  that  is  offensive,  except  in  appear- 
ance. Coarse  and  brutal  as  they  seem 
in  their  manners,  they  never  knock  down, 
or  turn  one  another  out  of  doors. 

Whatever  inconveniences  a  traveller 
may  feel  in  this  country,  it  is  useless  to 
make  complaints.  His  only  resource  is  to 
make  the  most  of  his  situation,  and  take 
every  thing  "  rough  and  tumble."  No- 
body expects  any  thing  like  comfort  in 
^ravelling,  at  least,  as  the  word  comfort 
is  understood  in  Christendom.  The  hu- 


mors of  a  Turkish  post-house,  however 
original,  are  somewhat  of  the  coarsest, 
and  the  company  which  a  traveller  is 
introduced  to  there  is  not,  by  any  means, 
of  a  choice  description ;  yet  it  is  a  place 
where  the  human  character  may  be  curi- 
ously studied,  and  where  a  shrewd  ob- 
server may  gather  knowledge  that  would 
escape  his  researches  in  any  other  quar- 
ter. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


i  SHREWD  THIEF.  —  A  fellow  went  into 
the  hall  of  a  boarding-house,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Gazette,  in  Bar- 
clay Street,  a  night  or  two  since,  while 
the  boarders  were  at  supper,  and  gath- 
ered up  all  the  hats  on  the  table.    He 
was  making  his  way  out  with  his  booty, 
when  a  boarder  a  little  behind  time  came 
in,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  about. 
"O,"  says  the  thief,  "I  am  taking  the 
gentlemen's  hats  round  to  Leary's,  to  get 
them  smoothed."      "  Well,"  replied  the 
boarder, "  take  mine  along."   "  Certainly, 
sir,"  said  the  accommodating  loafer,  and 
vanished. 


A  GOSSAMER  VEIL.  —  An  ingenious  Ger- 
man succeeded  in  making  a  veil  of 
spiders'  webs.    He  placed  the  spiders 
on  a  large  glass  frame,  so  that  their 
work  joined  together  in  every  direction. 
By  inducing  them  to  go  several  times  over 
the  same  place,  thick  spots  were  produced, 
which  resembled  embroidery.   The  whole 
veil,  though  of  large  size,  weighed  only 
three  grains  and  a  half.     A  breath  blew  it 
up  in  the  air,  where  it  floated  like  a  cloud. 
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Contents  of  the  Bible, 

NAMES  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE  Great  Jehovah  speaks  to  us 
In  Genesis  and  Exodus. 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  see, 
Followed  by  Deuteronomy. 
Joshua  and  Judges  sway  the  land. 
Ruth  gleans  a  sheaf  with  trembling  hand. 
Samuel,  and  numerous  Kings,  appear, 
Whose  Chronicles  we  wondering  hear. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  now, 
Esther,  the  beauteous  mourner,  show. 
Job  speaks  in  sighs,  David  in  Psalms. 
The  Proverbs  teach  to  scatter  alms. 
Ecclesiastes  then  comes  on, 
And  the  sweet  Song  of  Solomon. 
Isaiah ;   Jeremiah,  then, 
With  Lamentations  takes  his  pen. 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea's  lyres 
Swell ;  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah's. 
Next  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum  come  ; 
And  lofty  Habakkuk  finds  room ; 
While  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  calls  ; 
Rapt  Zachariah  builds  his  walls  ; 
And  Malachi,  with  garments  rent, 
Concludes  the  ancient  Testament. 

NAMES  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

MATTHEW,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  wrote 
the  life  of  our  Lord. 

The  Acts  what  apostles  accomplished  re- 
cord. 

Rome,  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephesus,  hear  t 

What  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians 
revere. 

Timotheus,  Titus,  Philemon,  precede 

The  Epistle  which  Hebrews  most  gratefully 
read. 

Jarnp,  Peter,  and  John,  with  the  short  letter 
Jude,  „ 

The  rounds  of  Divine  Revelation  conclude. 


True  friendship  is  a  Gordian  knot. 


Song  for  May  Morning, 

WAKE,  sister,  wake  !  for  the  sun  is  up  : 
How  can  you  be  thus  delaying  ? 
The  dew  is  still  in  the  harebell's  cup, 
And  'tis  time  to  go  a  Maying. 

The  flower  of  spring,  on  its  emerald  stem, 
From  its  moistened  buds,  is  peeping  ; 

And  the  vine-leaf  droops  with  many  a  gem : 
How  can  you  keep  on  sleeping  ? 

I'll  throw  up  the  window  — the  air  is  sweet 
As  the  breath  of  a  rose  just  born  ; 

And  see,  how  the  hills  and  meadows  greet 
The  smiles  of  the  first  May  morn  ! 

The  morning  glories  are  all  in  bloom , 
And  the  queen  of  the  spicy  East, 

To  behold  this  scene,  might  farther  come 
Than  to  sit  at  a  monarch's  feast. 

I'm  dressed  and  ready  —  come,  sister  dear, 
For  the  birds  are  carolling  loud  ; 

And  the  sky  is  soft,  and  blue,  and  clear, 
And  there  isn't  the  speck  of  a  cloud  ! 

And  hark  !  I  hear,  from  their  chamber  door, 
Our  brothers  come  slyly  creeping  ; 

But  I'll  tell  them  I  was  up  before, 
And  you  have  just  done  sleeping. 

Look !  there  they  stand  at  the  gate  below, 

And  only  for  us  are  staying. 
Are  you  ready  yet  ?     O,  now  we'll  go 

In  the  pleasant  fields  a  Maying  ! 

P.  B. 


The  Positive  Little  Girl 

MILICENT  KING  is  a  very  positive  little 
girl.     She  is  always  very  sure  she 
is   right,  and   other  people  wrong. 
She  once  told  her  mother  that  her 
cousin    Mary   had  a  new   gray   bonnet. 
Her  sister  Jane  said  she  was  mistaken 
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—  that  it  was  a  blue  bonnet.  Milicent 
did  not  like  to  be  told  it  was  a  blue 
bonnet.  She  was  very  sure,  very  sure 
indeed,  that  it  was  gray. 

"But  you  often  make  mistakes,  Mili- 
cent," said  Jane.  "  The  other  day,  you 
were  very  sure  that  all  fur  was  green ; 
and  you  did  not  like  it  at  all,  because  I 
told  you  there  was  no  green  fur." 

"  Well,"  replied  Milicent,  "  the  reason 
of  that  was,  that  I  had  seen  a  fir-tree  ; 
and  I  did  not  know  you  meant  fur  to  make 
capes  of." 

"  That  is  your  fault,  my  dear  Milicent," 
said  her  mother.  "You  do  not  wait  to 
know  precisely  what  other  people  mean  ; 
but  you  are  always  very  sure  that  you 
are  right  —  and  you  are  not  willing  to  be 
convinced  when  you  are  wrong.  Do 
you  remember  that  you  grew  almost 
angry  with  Jane,  because  she  said  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  green  fur  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  ask  your  sister 
what  she  meant  by  '  fur,'  before  you 
grew  quite  so  positive  ?  " 

"  I  was  foolish,  mother,"  said  Milicent ; 
"  but  I  did  really  think  she  meant  a  fir- 
tree.  As  for  cousin  Mary's  bonnet,  I 
have  seen  it,  as  well  as  Jane  ;  and  I  know 
it  is  a  gray  bonnet.  I  am  sure  of  that, 
mother ;  and  Jane  need  not  laugh  so  — 
for  I  know  very  well  what  is  gray,  and 
what  is  not  gray.'* 

Jane  did  not  contradict  her  sister  ;  for 
her  mother  had  told  her  it  was  neither 
kind  nor  proper.  She  merely  said, 
"  When  mother  sees  the  bonnet,  she  will 
tell  us  whether  it  is  blue  or  gray." 

The  next  day,  their  cousin  Mary  came 
to  see  them ;  and  Milicent  ran  to  her 
mother  with  the  bonnet,  exclaiming, 
"  There  now !  isn't  that  gray  ?  " 


"  No,  my  daughter,  you  are  mistaken. 
The  bonnet  is  blue." 

Milicent  blushed  very  red.  "Why, 
mother,"  she  said,  "  father's  coat  is  blue 
—  blue  is  very  dark,  and  this  bonnet  is 
very  light." 

"  That  is  true,  Milicent ;  but  your  fa- 
ther's coat  is  dark  blue,  and  this  bonnet  is 
light  blue." 

"  But  aunt  Caroline's  merino  gown  is 
gray  ;  and  I  am  sure  this  bonnet  is  exactly 
the  color  of  her  gown,"  said  the  positive 
little  girl. 

"Now  I  see  the  reason  you  made  a 
mistake,"  replied  her  mother.  "Your 
aunt  Caroline's  dress  is  what  they  call 
French  gray.  It  is  rather  bluish,  but  it 
is  not  clear  blue,  like  this  bonnet.  If  you 
were  to  see  the  gown  and  the  bonnet  to- 
gether, you  would  see  that  the  merino  is 
of  a  bluish-gray.  And  now,  Milicent, 
will  you  promise  to  remember  that  such 
a  very  little  girl  as  yourself  may  be  mis- 
taken ?  Instead  of  being  so  positive  yes- 
terday, had  you  but  asked  me  "whether 
aunt  Caroline's  gown  was  blue,  and  then 
asked  Jane  whether  Mary's  bonnet  was 
not  the  same  color,  you  might  have 
learned  your  mistake  earlier.  It  is  never 
polite  to  be  positive ;  and  in  little  girls, 
who  have  a  great  many  things  to  learn, 
it  is  very  unbecoming  and  ridiculous." 
Juv.  Miscellany. 


Proverbs, 

A  BURDEN  which  one  chooses,  is  not  felt 
A  hasty  man  never  wants  woe. 
A  man  is  a  lion  in  his  own  cause. 
A  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 
As  ye  mak'  your  bed,  sae  ye  maun  ly  down. 
Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune 
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Imprudence  Punished, 


A  RAT  once  determined  to  leave  his  con- 
fined quarters,  about  the  cellars  of 
the   town,  and   go  forth  in  quest  of 
adventures.     In  vain  did  the  wise  old 
rats   advise   him   to   beware.      He  -  was 
young   and    confident,   and,   crying  out, 
"  Who's  afraid  ?  "  he  set  off.     After  pro- 
ceeding some  distance,  he  came  near  the 
sea-shore.     Here  an  oyster  happened  to 
lie ;  and,  as  no  danger  seemed  to  be  near, 
the  creature  had  opened  its  shell,  so  as  to 
give  its  inside  an  airing. 

The  rat  came  along  at  this  posture  of 
affairs ;    and  never  in   his   life  did   any 


thing  smell  nicer  than  the  -breath  of  the 
oyster.  So,  without  any  precaution,  he 
pounced  upon  it,  and  fixed  his  teeth  at 
once  upon  its  vitals.  Quick  as  thought 
the  oyster  brought  down  his  shell,  and  in 
a  second  the  rat  was  squealing  for  life. 
"  Murder,  murder  !  "  said  he.  But  the 
more  he  bawled,  the  harder  pinched  the 
oyster.  "  Help,  help  !  "  said  the  rat. 
"  Take  that !  "  said  the  oyster ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  poor  rat  lay  lifeless  upon 
the  ground  —  a  sad  lesson  to  all  im- 
prudent people  who  won't  take  good  ad- 


vice. 


Truth  and  Falsehood, 


Is  you  value  the  approbation  of  Heaven, 
or  would  avoid  the  shame  of  the  world, 
cultivate  the  love  of  truth.    In  all  your 
proceedings,  be  direct  and  consistent. 
Ingenuity  and  candor  possess   the  most 
powerful  charm  ;  they  bespeak  universal 
favor,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almost 
every  failing.     "The  lips  of  truth  shall 
be  established  forever  ;  but  a  lying  tongue 
is  but  for  a  moment."     The  path  of  truth 


is  a  plain  and  safe  path ;  that  of  false- 
hood is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the 
first  departure  from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  stop. 

One  artifice  unavoidably  leads  to  an- 
other ;  till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth 
increases,  you  are  left  entangled  in  your 
own  snare.  Deceit  discovers  a  little 
mind,  which  stops  at  temporaiy  expedi- 
ents, without  rising  to  comprehensive 
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views  of  conduct.  It  is  the  resource  of 
one  who  wants  courage  to  avow  his 
designs,  or  to  rest  upon  himself;  whereas 
openness  of  character  displays  that  gen- 
erous boldness  which  ought  to  distinguish 
youth. 


Fairy  Stories, 


IT  was  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  winter's 
day,  that  the  happy  little  family  of 
Mrs.  Read  were  assembled  round  their 
mother  in  the  parlor.  George  and 
Mary,  the  two  eldest,  had  been  busily 
engaged  all  the  afternoon  in  sketching 
some  houses  opposite ;  and  Ann,  a  little 
roll-about  girl  of  three  years,  was  lying 
on  the  carpet,  apparently  occupied  in 
watching  the  reflection  of  the  bright  fire- 
light in  the  pier-glass  opposite. 

"  Mother,"  said  George,  starting  up, 
"  it  is  too  dark  for  us  to  see  to  draw,  or 
for  you  to  read,  any  longer.  How  pleas- 
ant it  would  be  if  you  would  tell  us  a 
story !  " 

"  O,  yes,  please  do,  mother,"  said 
Mary :  "  it  is  just  the  right  time  to  hear 
one.  It  is  so  dark  and  stormy  out  of 
doors,  and  it  looks  so  happy  and  com- 
fortable here,  just  as  if  we  were  going 
to  do  something  very  pleasant." 

"And  let  it  be  about  fairies,"  said 
George  ;  "  one  of  those  German  stories, 
you  know  —  I  like  them  best.  When  I'm 
a  man,  I  mean  to  go  to  Germany." 

"What  makes  you  like  those  stories 
so  very  much,  George  ?  "  said  his  mother. 
"  If  you  will  give  a  good  reason  for  it,  I 
will  try  and  remember  one  for  you." 

"Why,  I  like  them  best,  mother,  be- 
cause they  interest  me  so  much,  and 


make  me  feel  wide  awake.  They  are 
so  strange,  and  not  like  any  thing  I  really 
see.  I  know  they  are  not  true,  any  more 
than  the  fables  about  spiders  talking  to 
flies  ;  but  I  like  to  imagine  that  they  might 
be  so ;  I  like  to  think  how  the  fairies 
look,  and  what  sort  of  places  they  live  in  ; 
and  when  Mary  and  I  go  into  the  woods 
in  the  summer,  and  see  a  little  spot  of 
ground  covered  with  that  beautiful,  soft, 
green  moss,  with  just  room  enough  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  trees  for  a  star 
to  peep  down  at  it,  we  think  what  a  nice 
place  it  would  be  for  the  fairies  to  have 
a  party  in ;  and  then  we  think  how  they 
would  look,  all  dancing  round  in  a  ring, 
with  their  little  tiny  feet,  and  what  they 
would  be  dressed  in  ;  and  you  cannot  tell 
how  much  it  amuses  us  to  make  it  all 
out.  Now,  if  you  had  never  told  us  any 
thing  about  fairies,  mother,  we  should  not 
have  so  much  pleasure  in  walking  about 
the  woods.  Mother,  have  I  given  you  a 
good  reason  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  it  is  a  good  reason  to 
give,  for  liking  any  amusement,  that  it  is 
a  source  of  interest  and  innocent  pleasure 
to  us." 

"  I'll  tell  you  another  reason,  George," 
said  Mary,  "why  I  like  to  hear  them. 
Ever  since  mother  told  us  that  almost  all 
the  fairy  stories  she  tells  have  a  meaning, 
like  the  moral  part  at  the  end  of  a  fable, 
I  like  to  try  and  find  it  out,  if  I  can ;  and 
then  the  story  interests  me  a  great  deal 
more." 

"  I  can't  say  I  care  much  about  that," 
answered  George.  "  Perhaps  I  shall,  one 
of  these  days,  when  I  am  as  old  as  you 
are ;  but  now,  all  I  think  about  is  the 
story  itself.  As  for  those  little  morals,  as 
they  are  called,  which  are  tacked  on  at 
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the  end  of  fables,  I  always  thought  they 
were  very  dry,  and  not  worth  reading." 

"  When  you  are  a  little  older,  my  dear 
George,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  will  con- 
sider those  little  morals  as  the  great  beau- 
ty of  the  story,  and  the  chief  thing  to  be 
cared  for  in  it ;  and  you  will  find  them 
out,  too,  as  well  as  Mary  does  ;  but  now, 
1  do  not  expect  you  to  like,  particularly, 
what  you  do  not  understand." 

"  Thank  you,  mother,  for  that ;  —  and 
now  we  shall  have  the  story ;  and  Mary 
may  find  out  the  moral,  if  there  is  one 
in  it." 

"  There  is,  as  you  shall  hear.  It  is  a 
German  story  which  I  read  the  other  day, 
and  it  is  called  the  '  Cruel  Hunter.'  " 

•When  George  heard  the  title,  he  drew 
his  chair  close  to  his  mother's,  put  his  hand 
on  her  lap,  and  prepared  to  listen  with 
mute  attention. 

"  This  hunter  lived  in  a  great  castle 
near  a  forest,  where  he  used  to  go  very 
often  to  hunt  the  deer,  with  a  large  pack 
of  hounds.  One  Sabbath  morning,  he 
waked  up,  and,  going  to  the  window,  he 
saw  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  the  woods, 
and  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  sweet 
air  blew  upon  his  forehead,  fresh  and 
cool.  All  nature  looked  bright  and  joy- 
ful, this  holy  Sabbath  morning ;  but  it 
touched  not  the  heart  of  the  hunter  with 
any  feeling  of  love  or  gratitude.  He  did 
not  feel  the  presence  of  God  in  his  works. 
His  only  thought  was,  as  he  looked  out 
upon  the  beautiful  scene  before  him,  that 
he  might  have  a  fine  hunt  that  day  ;  and 
he  directly  gave  orders  to  his  attendants 
to  get  ready.  Every  thing  was  soon 
prepared,  and  he  sallied  out  of  his  castle 
gate,  just  as  the  bells  were  ringing,  and 
all  the  peasants  were  flocking  out  of  their 


little  cottages  to  go  to  church.  At  the 
gate  he  met  a  knight  in  white  armor,  who 
said  to  him, '  Young  man,  profane  not  the 
Lord's  day  so  shamefully.  Send  back 
your  hounds,  and  go  up  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  hear  his  word.'  The  hunter 
stopped  a  moment  to  consider,  when  a 
knight  in  black  armor  rode  up,  and,  mock- 
ing at  the  other  knight,  he  said,  '  Young 
man,  you  are  a  poor  foolish  coward,  if  you 
do  not  go  after  the  deer  this  fine  morning. 
Why  should  you  go  to  church  ?  It  will 
give  you  no  pleasure  ;  and  why  should 
you  fear  to  go  hunting  ?  What  can  harm 
you  ?  Go,  and  enjoy  it.'  At  these  words, 
the  hunter  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  the 
white  knight  disappeared,  and  the  whole 
troop  set  off.  In  following  the  deer,  they 
came  to  a  field  of  corn,  which  belonged 
to  a  poor  old  widow.  It  was  all  she  had 
to  depend  upon  for  bread  for  herself  and 
two  little  grandchildren.  The  poor  wo- 
man, when  she  saw  the  hunter  coming, 
came  out  of  her  cottage,  and,  falling  on 
her  knees  before  him,  begged  him,  for  the 
love  of  mercy,  to  spare  her  property,  and 
not  to  reduce  her  to  starvation.  The 
knight  in  white  again  appeared,  and  said, 
1  Young  man,  listen  to  pity.  Go  not 
through  the  poor  woman's  corn.'  Before 
he  could  say  any  thing  more,  the  knight 
in  black  rode  up,  and  said,  *  Pity !  why 
should  you  listen  to  that?  It  is  a  poor 
weak  feeling,  fit  only  for  children  and 
old  people.  If  you  do  not  make  haste 
and  go  through  the  field,  you  will  lose  the 
deer's  track.'  The  wicked  hunter,  at  this, 
dashed  through  the  corn,  and  ruined  it 
all,  without  heeding  the  poor  widow's 
prayers.  At  last  the  deer  took  refuge  in 
the  hut  of  a  good  hermit,  who  lived  in  the 
wood,  and  who  used  to  shelter  and  lodge 
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benighted  travellers.  The  hunter,  who 
had  grown  furious  in  the  chase,  prepared 
to  set  fire  to  the  hut,  to  drive  the  deer 
out  of  it.  The  good  old  hermit,  when  he 
saw  what  he  was  going  to  do,  came  out, 
and  begged  him  not  to  destroy  his  hum- 
ble dwelling,  and  leave  him  in  the  wide 
forest  without  a  shelter.  The  hunter's 
good  genius,  in  the  form  of  the  white 
knight,  appeared  for  the  last  time,  and 
said,  '  Young  man,  desist.  Commit  not 
this  great  sin,  or  God  will  surely  pun- 
ish you.'  But  the  furious  hunter  no  long- 
er even  heard  the  words  of  the  good 
genius  ;  the  black  knight  was  at  his  side, 
urging  him  on  —  and  when  the  poor  her- 
mit again  begged  him  to  spare  his  hut,  in 
a  transport  of  impatience  he  struck  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  As  soon  as  he  had  com- 
mitted this  last  great  crime,  he  felt  his 
strength  leave  him  ;  he  had  no  power  to 
move  his  limbs,  and  his  own  dogs  left  the 
deer  to  pursue  their  wicked  master,  who 
was  punished,  in  this  manner,  for  his  cru- 
elty and  sin.  Now,  George,  you  have 
your  story  about  a  galloping  huntsman ; 
and  must  I  ask  Mary  for  its  moral  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  know  what  it  is,  mother," 
said  Mary,  looking  up  eagerly.  "  You 
mean,  by  the  white  knight,  the  good  that 
was  in  the  hunter's  heart,  and  which 
would  have  prevented  him  from  being 
so  wicked ;  but  his  bad  passions,  which 
you  mean  by  the  black  knight,  were 
strong,  and  made  him  go  on ;  and  the 
more  he  went  on,  the  stronger  his  bad 
passions  became,  and  the  worse  things  he 
did,  as  you  say  all  bad  people  do ;  and  at 
last,  he  was  dreadfully  punished,  as  all 
bad  people  are." 

"  Well,"  said  George,  "  now  Mary  has 
told  the  moral,  I  see  what  it  means  ; 


and  I  should  like  to  find  one  out,  too. 
Dear  mother,  if  you  could  only  recollect 
one  more  story  — just  to  see  if  I  could 
find  out  its  meaning  by  myself,  without 
Mary's  help." 

"I  will  tell  you  another  with  great 
pleasure,  my  dear,  if  you  want  to  do  that. 
It  is  a  story  which  I  read  in  the  same 
book  where  I  found  the  one  I  have  just 
told  you.  It  is  called  '  The  Fairy's  Maid 
and  the  Broomstick.' " 

"  What  odd  things  for  a  fairy  to  have  !  " 
said  George,  laughing.  "  I  hope  I  shall 
understand  all  the  meaning  of  them."  -' 

"  Only  listen,  then,  my  dear.  There 
was  once  a  fairy,  who  lived  in  a  cottage 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  for  fables 
say  that  fairies  sometimes  live  in  houses 
as  well  as  in  flowers.  This  fairy  had  a 
magic  broomstick ;  and  when  she  wanted 
any  thing  done,  she  would  go  to  it,  and 
mutter  some  magical  words,  and  up  it 
would  jump,  and  do  whatever  she  ordered. 
She  was  a  benevolent  fairy,  and  used  to 
do  many  kind  things  to  the  people  who 
lived  near  her.  One  day  she  went  out  in 
a  wood,  and  she  saw  a  poor  girl  sitting 
on  the  ground,  crying  bitterly.  The  good 
fairy  went  up  to  her,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  '  0  kind  lady,'  said  the  girl, 
1  my  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and  I 
have  nobody  to  take  care  of  me,  and  no 
place  to  live  in.'  '  You  shall  come  to  live 
with  me,'  said  the  fairy,  '  if  you  are  a  good 
girl ;  and  you  shall  take  care  of  my  cot- 
tage.' When  the  girl  heard  these  words, 
she  dried  her  tears,  and  followed  her  mis- 
tress, who  took  her  in  and  treated  her 
kindly  ;  and  for  a  long  time  she  lived  very 
happily.  One  day,  the  fairy  told  her  she 
was  going  out  for  a  short  time,  and  she 
wanted  her  to  wash  the  house  nicely 
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before  she  came  back  ;  for  the  fairies  are 
very  neat.  Now,  this  girl  had  heard  the 
fairy  say  her  magical  words  so  often  to 
her  broomstick,  that  she  had  learned  them 
by  rote ;  and  she  thought  she  might  say 
them  now,  and  make  the  broomstick  get 
the  water  from  the  river,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  go  for  it  herself.  So  she 
repeated  the  strange  words,  and,  to  her 
great  delight,  she  saw  the  stick  jump  up 
and  go  down  to  the  river.  It  brought  her 
one  pail  of  water,  which  it  threw  on  the 
floor,  and  then  another  and  another,  till 
she  became  frightened,  and  wanted  it  to 
stop  ;  but  though  she  knew  the  words 
she  must  say  to  make  it  go,  she  had  for- 
gotten what  she  must  do  to  make  it  stop. 
She  was  in  a  great  perplexity.  The 
broomstick  kept  bringing  more  and  more 
water,  till  the  house  was  almost  over- 
flowed. At  last  she  was  in  such  a  fright, 
that,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
took  a  hatchet  and  cut  the  broomstick  in 
two  ;  when,  terrible  to  relate,  this  made 
two  water-bringers,  and,  instead  of  one 
pail,  she  saw  two  coming  at  once.  Per- 
ceiving that  she  had  made  matters  so 
much  worse,  she  ran  up  stairs,  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  flood  which  the  broom- 
stick kept  pouring  into  the  house  ;  and 
she  began  to  weep,  bitterly  repenting 
what  she  had  done  ;  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  She  could  not  remedy  the  mischief 
she  had  caused.  Presently  the  fairy  came 
back,  and,  when  she  saw  the  water  pour- 
ing in  a  stream  from  the  door,  she  sus- 
pected what  her  silly  maid  had  been  doing. 
She  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  work  of  de- 
struction ;  and,  going  up  stairs  to  the  girl, 
she  said, 4  Silly  child,  let  this  be  a  warn- 
ing to  you  never  to  meddle  with  things 
you  do  not  understand,  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
VOL.  xi.  10 


ing  yourself  trouble.  Your  ignorance 
will  always  betray  you  into  some  mistake 
which  you  cannot  rectify.  For  the  future, 
be  sure  that  you  know  how  to  stop  a 
stream,  before  you  command  it  to  flow  ; 
or  you  may  be  drowned  from  your  own 
folly.'  You  may  be  sure  the  maid  gave 
heed  to  this  good  advice  ;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  broomstick  remained  undisturbed 
when  the  good  fairy  was  away.  When 
her  maid  wanted  water,  she  always  went 
to  fetch  it  herself,  instead  of  employing 
so  dangerous  an  assistant." 

"I  like  that  story  very  much,  mother," 
said  George.  "  What  an  odd  sight  it 
must  have  been  to  see  the  two  broom- 
sticks running  down  to  the  river!  and 
how  frightened  the  poor  simpleton  of  a 
girl  must  have  been!  I  suppose  the 
meaning  of  it  is  in  what  the  fairy  said 
to  her  maid  —  that  people  must  take  care 
and  not  meddle  with  things  they  do  not 
understand.  I'll  remember  that,  when  I 
go  into  father's  study,  where  there  are  so 
many  things  I  do  not  know  the  use  of. 
That  is  the  way  the  moral  of  the  story  is 
to  do  me  good,  is  it  not,  mother? " 

"  Yes,  my  dear :  that  is  what  is  called 
getting  wisdom  from  the  experience  of 
others.  I  am  glad  you  begin  to  under- 
stand so  well  the  morals  of  fairy  stories  ; 
and,  for  the  future,  I  shall  be  sure  it  will 
not  be  useless  to  tell  them  to  you." 
Juv.  Miscellany. 


Epitaph  on  an  Infant, 

,RE  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came,  with  friendly  care, 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 
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A  Peep  at  Architecture, 

[Continued  from  p.  106.] 


HE  have  now  given  a  brief  account  of 
those  styles  of  architecture  which 
prevailed    in  ancient  Greece    and 
Rome,  and  which  are  called  classical. 
These  are  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
—  of  Greek  origin;  and  the  Composite  and 
Tuscan,  which  are  Roman  imitations  of 
the  Greek   models.     These  are  still  re- 
garded as  excelling  all  other  styles,  for 
their  symmetry  and  grace,  strength  and 
richness. 

The  private  dwellings  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  generally  of  an  humble  charac- 
ter, though  some  villas  and  palaces  were 
very  sumptuous.  The  chief  buildings 
were  temples,  in  which  the  heathen  divin- 


ities were  worshipped.  They  were  gen- 
erally of  stone,  and  frequently  very  large 
masses  were  used.  Certain  discoveries 
have  lately  been  made,  which  have  great- 
ly diminished  the  respect  of  mankind  for 
Grecian  taste  in  architecture.  It  is  found 
that  they  painted  the  exterior  of  some  of 
their  finest  edifices.  Red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low, are  still  discovered,  so  as  to  show 
that  even  marble  structures,  including  the 
columns  and  highly-wrought  ornaments, 
were  thus  daubed  over  with  tawdry  em- 
bellishments. The  pillars  were  painted 
with  stripes,  and  other  parts  in  a  similar 
manner. 


GOTHIC  DOORWAYS. 


JVM-man. 


Early  English. 


Decorated. 


Tudor. 


We  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  is  called  Gothic  architecture.  This 
title  is  given  to  that  order  which  arose  and 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  middle  ages ; 
that  is,  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

In  England  there  are  still  remains  of 
what  is  called  the  Norman  style,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  about  1066.  The 


chief  characteristic  of  this  is  a  low,  round- 
ed arch,  set  upon  short  pillars.  Its  gen- 
eral aspect  is  rude,  heavy,  and  massive. 

This  style  gradually  changed,  and  the 
lancet  arch,  which  is  seen  in  the  second 
cut,  above,  in  a  few  centuries  had  entire- 
ly superseded  it.  This  still  continues  to 
be  the  prevailing  arch  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, though  the  low  arch,  used  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  at  Westmin- 
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ster  Abbey,  and  called  the  Tudor  style, 
is  sometimes  used. 

The  pillars  in  Gothic  architecture  are 
slight,  and  are  an  imitation  of  several  rods 
bound  together.  The  finest  and  most 
costly  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
were  also  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 
Many  of  the  churches  erected  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  yet  remaining,  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  beholder  by  their  vastness 
and  their  gloomy  grandeur.  They  seem 
designed,  with  infinite  art,  to  produce  on 
the  mind  an  impression  of  solemnity  and 
awe,  suited  to  ecclesiastical  uses.  The 
stained-glass  windows,  especially,  gave  a 
tone  to  the  subdued  light  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  how  such 
vast  edifices,  demanding  so  much  skill  and 
labor,  could  have  been  erected  in  those 
remote  times.  It  appears  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  labor  of  centuries  was  required 
to  finish  a  single  building ;  bishops  and 
monks  devoted  themselves  to  the  work 
with  great  zeal ;  and  men  of  the  first 
genius  were  well  paid  to  decorate  these 
edifices.  It  appears,  also,  that  a  body  of 
men,  called  Freemasons,  who  were  quite 
numerous,  were  employed  in  these  build- 
ings. They  made  architecture  their  espe- 
cial study,  and  many  of  them  were,  doubt- 
less, men  of  great  knowledge  of  their  art. 
They  were  united  by  mysterious  bonds  and 
rites,  and  the  idea  of  modern  freemasoH- 
ry  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  them. 

The  monastic  edifices  were  especially 
works  of  great  labor  and  expense.  A 
monastery  consisted  of  dormitories,  refec- 
tory, chapter-house,  cloisters,  library,  &c., 
with  a  grange,  or  farm,  at  a  convenient 
distance.  Attached  to  each  monastery 
•was  a  chapel,  which,  in  many  instances, 


has  since  become  a  parish  church.  Mon- 
asteries were  at  this  time  almost  the  only 
places  of  religious  worship.  All  the  clergy 
lived  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as 
one  great  family,  and  attended  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  cathedral  during  the  week,  but 
on  Sundays  were  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
try, to  preach  where  most  required. 

The  remains  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  are 
numerous  in  England  and  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Some  of  them  are  still  interesting, 
from  the  relics  of  beauty  which  yet  linger 
amid  the  ruins.  In  Scotland,  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  abbey,  which  that 
unrivalled  author  has  thus  described :  — 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and 

die; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  hoots  o'er  the  dead  man's 

grave,— 

Then  go  —  but  go  alone  the  while  — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile  ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair." 

Among  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in 
Europe  we  may  name  the  cathedrals  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  York,  in  Eng- 
land ;  of  Strasburg,  in  France ;  and  of 
Antwerp,  in  Belgium.  The  finest  in  this 
country  is  that  of  Trinity  Church,  recent- 
ly finished,  at  New  York. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 
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[Continued  from  p.  120.] 
CHAPTER   VI. 

JACOB  KARL  had  now  passed  his  fifteenth 
birthday,  and  yet  he  could  not  read. 
He  had  never  been  to  school ;  and  we 
may  as  well  say  that  the  sagacious  law- 
yer Sponge  had  made  an  agreement  with 
farmer  Lane  that  he  should  be  kept  upon 
the  farm,  and  not  permitted  to  learn  the 
important    and    useful   arts   of   reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.      Many  of  our 
young   friends    sometimes   get    tired   of 
conning  over   their   lessons,  and  would 
much  rather  go  to  play  than  go  to  school. 
Alas  !  what  sad  mistakes  children  would 
often  make,  if  they  had  not  parents  to 
guide  and  direct  their  steps  ! 

Our  young  hero  had  now  reached  a 
period  when  he  began  to  look  a  little  for- 
ward in  life,  and  therefore  he  mused  a 
good  deal  upon  such  questions  as  these  : 
"  What  did  that  queer  little  man  at  lawyer 
Sponge's  house  mean,  when  he  gave  me 
a  paper,  and  told  me  it  was  my  father's 
will  ?  What  is  a  '  will '  ?  "  He  would 
then  take  out  .the  paper,  —  which  was 
now  greasy,  and  worn,  and  rendered 
nearly  illegible, — and,  turning  it  over  and 
over,  would  gaze  at  the  half-effaced  lines, 
as  if  he  would,  by  force  of  gazing,  learn 
their  hidden  and  mysterious  meaning. 
How  anxiously  did  he  then  wish  he  could 
read !  and  how  often  did  he  desire  that  he 
had  some  friend  to  whom  he  dared  confide 
his  secret,  and  of  whom  he  might  ask 
counsel  and  advice ! 

But  it  was  one  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  poor  Jacob's  selfish  system,  that  he 
had  no  friend.  All  the  young  people  of 


his  own  age  shunned  him.  They  looked 
upon  him  with  a  suspicious  eye  ;  and  he, 
in  turn,  regarded  them  with  suspicion. 
None  of  those  little  acts  of  kindness,  of 
mutual  help  and  favor,  so  common  among 
children,  passed  between  him  and  his  as- 
sociates. All  their  intercourse  was  cold, 
shy,  and  reserved.  Thomas  Lane  was 
of  his  own  age,  and  he  was  a  fine  fellow, 
too  —  frank,  hearty,  and  generous.  How 
natural  might  it  seem  that  two  boys,  liv- 
ing together  for  years,  and  in  constant 
intercourse,  should  form  an  intimacy  and 
friendship  !  Yet  these  two  youths  had  as 
little  sympathy,  as  little  community  and 
fellowship  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  if 
they  had  not  spoken  the  same  language. 

And  there  was  little  Mabel  Lane  —  a 
blue-eyed,  sunny -haired,  laughing  girl  — 
she,  too,  was  good,  soft-hearted,  and  lov- 
ing to  all  living  things.  And  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  she  had  a  kindness 
for  poor  Jacob,  as  she  had  for  every 
body  ;  and  she  was  ever  less  eager  than 
the  rest  to  laugh  and  jeer  at  his  foibles 
and  follies.  She  would  sometimes,  even 
when  others  frowned,  smile  in  his  dark 
and  brooding  face,  with  such  a  smile, 
that  the  lad's  look  brightened  a  little,  and 
a  momentary  ray  of  pleased  emotion 
would  glance  across  his  sinister  and  sulky 
countenance. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  be- 
ginning to  prick  up  their  ears,  and  to 
fancy  that  they  see  through  the  whole 
plot  of  our  little  romance ;  that  Mabel  is 
to  reform  Jake ;  and  that,  after  many 
trials,  and  ups  and  downs,  and  round- 
abouts, they  are  to  be  married,  and  live 
very  happy,  and  all  that !  But  don't  be 
too  much  in  a  hurry  with  your  guesses, 
my  good  masters  and  misses.  Wait,  and 
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you  shall  hear  the  whole  story,  just  as  it 
happened,  or  ought  to  have  happened. 

Well,  as  we  said,  Jacob  pondered  often 
upon  various  matters  and  things,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  paper  which  he  had 
been  told  was  his  father's  will ;  and  the 
more  he  thought  of  this  subject,  the  more 
important  it  became  in  his  view.  But 
what  could  he  do  ?  He  had  no  friend  to 
give  him  advice ;  he  could  not  read ; 
and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
go  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  He 
had  been  thinking  of  all  this  one  day, 
when  Mabel  Lane  chanced  to  come  to- 
ward him,  with  a  hop-skip-and-jump  — for 
that  was  her  joyous  way  of  getting  over 
the  ground  when  any  thing  pleased  her. 
She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  and,  as  she 
approached  Jacob,  she  held  it  out,  ex- 
claiming, "  See  here,  Jacob !  see  what 
I  have  got." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  lad. 

"It's  a  book  full  of  pictures  and  sto- 
ries ;  and  it  tells  of  '  Hi  diddle,  diddle  ; ' 
and  'Little  Boy  Blue;'  and  'Dicky 
Dilver;'  and  'The  House  that  Jack 
built,'  —  and  every  thing  in  the  world !  " 
"Really,  Mabel,"  said  Jacob,  "it 
must  be  a  curious  book  if  it  tells  of  every 
thing  in  the  world.  Let  me  look  into  it." 

The  child  handed  him  the  book,  and 
Jacob  said,  "  You  can  read,  Mabel ; 
but  poor  Jacob  Karl  cannot  read  a  word." 
"  Can't  you  ?  "  said  she.  "  What !  you  so 
•  big,  and  can't  read  ?  O,  I  know  all 
about  it.  You  never  went  to  school. 
Well,  Jacob,  I'll  teach  you  to  read. 
There,"  said  she,  sitting  down  on  a  stone, 
and  making  the  youth  kneel  beside 
her :  "  there,  that's  A.  Now,  say  after 


me. 


Jacob  did  as  he  was  instructed,  and 


thus  his  first  lesson  was  performed,  and 
his  first  entrance  into  the  temple  of  lit- 
erature was  achieved.  He  went  through 
the  alphabet ;  and  such  was  his  intense 
desire  of  learning,  that  he  remembered 
nearly  every  letter.  For  several  days 
the  lesson  was  repeated,  Jacob  taking 
care  to  meet  his  little  schoolmistress  in 
some  place  where  he  might  escape  obser- 
vation. At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  youth 
had  made  such  progress  that  he  could 
spell  baker  and  crucifix ;  and  Mabel  de- 
clared that,  if  he  went  on  at  that  rate,  he 
would  soon  know  as  much  as  the  school- 
master —  whom  she  considered  the  most 
awful  heap  of  learning  that  ever  was 
piled  up. 

While  matters  were  thus  going  on, 
farmer  Lane  happened  to  hear  that  Mabel 
was  teaching  Jacob  to  read,  and  positively 
forbade  it.  Thus  the  child  was  prevented 
from  going  any  farther  in  her  amiable 
career.  But  two  good  results  were 
already  secured.  Jacob  had  made  such 
progress  that  he  could  now,  by  dint  of 
study  and  effort,  teach  himself  to  read ; 
and  a  sort  of  pleasant  understanding  had 
been  established  between  the  light-hearted 
and  pure-minded  Mabel  and  himself. 

A  year  now  passed  away,  during  which 
nothing  occurred  of  such  importance  as  to 
demand  a  particular  notice  in  this  narra- 
tive. It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
Jacob  pursued  that  line  of  conduct  which 
we  have  traced  out;  and  as  he  grew 
older,  his  selfishness  of  character,  to- 
gether with  a  sly  mode  of  attaining  his 
ends,  became  more  completely  estab- 
lished. Many  were  the  occasions  on 
which  he  was  made  to  suffer  for  the  evil 
reputation  he  had  acquired.  Not  only 
was  he  shunned  by  his  companions,  but, 
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having  a  bad  name,  he  was  often  sus- 
pected of  evil  which  he  did  not  really 
commit.  Every  little  piece  of  mischief 
that  was  done  in  the  village  was  laid  to 
him ;  and  though  he  denied  his  partici- 
pation in  it  ever  so  stoutly,  the  credit  of 
it  was  set  down  to  his  account.  If  a 
weasel  crept  into  a  farmer's  barn  and 
stole  his  eggs,  it  was  said ;  "  Sticky 
Jake  has  been  here;"  and  nobody 
thought  any  more  about  it.  If  a  water- 
melon patch  was  robbed,  "  O  ho  ! "  said 
the  people,  "  Jacob  Karl  has  a  sweet 
tooth  in  his  head  !  "  and,  putting  a  finger 
on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  tipping  a  wink 
at  each  other,  they  considered  the  mat- 
ter as  settled.  If  a  farmer's  horse  was 
found  covered  with  lather  in  the  morning, 
and.  stiff  from  over-driving,  poor  Jacob 
Karl  was  regarded  as  the  only  one  who 
could  give  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
Such  things  as  these  often  happened ; 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Jacob  was 
really  innocent  of  the  tricks  they  imputed 
to  him.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  It  was 
in  vain  to  deny  any  thing,  for  his  word 


was  not  considered  worthy  of  belief; 
and  thus  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing a  sullen  silence  whenever  these  accu- 
sations came  upon  him.  But  at  last  a 
serious  charge  was  made  against  him,  and 
the  results  had  a  bearing  upon  his  whole 
career.  The  account  of  this  must  be  re- 
served for  another  chapter. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Dog  and  Shadow, 

AN    OLD    FABLE. 

IDOG,  crossing  a  little  rivulet  with  a 
piece  of  flesh  in  his  mouth,  saw  his 
own  shadow  represented  in  the  clear 
mirror  of  the  limpid  stream  ;  and,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  another  dog,  who  was 
carrying  another  piece  of  flesh,  he  could 
not  forbear  catching  at  it;  but  was  so  far 
from  getting  any  thing  by  his  greedy  de- 
sign, that  he  dropped  the  piece  he  had  in 
his   mouth,  which   immediately  sank  to 
the  bottom,  and  was  irrecoverably  lost. 
This  should  teach  us  not  to  let  go  the 
substance  to  catch  at  a  shadow. 


The  July  Column  at  Paris, 


«N  that  spot  in  Paris  once  occupied  by 
the  gloomy  prison  called  the  Bastile 
is  a  beautiful   column  of  iron,  154 
feet  in  height.     The  base  is  of  stone, 
and  contains  an  arch  which  crosses   the 
Canal  of  St.  Martin.     The  column  itself 
was  cast  in  one  solid  mass,  and  the  whole 
cost  the  enormous  sum  of  200,000  dol- 
lars !    ,It  was  executed  in  memory  of  the 
revolution  of  July,   1830  ;   and  the  re- 
mains of  504  persons,  who  fell  in  that 


affair,  are  deposited  in  the  four  vaults  be- 
low. The  column  itself  is  hollow,  and 
has  a  winding  staircase  nearly  to  the  top. 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  figure  of  Lib- 
erty bursting  its  fetters.  Numerous  ap- 
propriate inscriptions  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  shaft  as  well  as  the  base.  The 
whole  work  is  greatly  admired,  and  may 
be  placed  among  the  fine  specimens  of 
art  in  which  Paris  abounds. 
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THE   BIRD-CATCHER. 


The  Bird-Catcher, 


A  MIMIC  I  knew, 
To  give  him  his  due, 

Was  exceeded  by  none,  and  was  equalled  by 
few. 

He  could  bark  like  a  dog, 
He  could  grunt  like  a  hog, 
Nay,  I  really  believe  he  could  croak  like  a 
frog. 

Then,  as  for  a  bird, 
You  may  trust  to  my  word, 
'  Twas  the  best  imitation  that  you  ever  heard. 

It  must  be  confessed 
That  he  copied  them  best ; 
You'd  have  thought  he  had  lived  all  his  life 
in  a  nest. 

The  chaffinch's  tone 
Was  completely  his  own  ; 
Not  one    of  the   tribe   had   the    difference 
known. 

The  goldfinch  and  thrush 
Would  often  cry,  »  Hush  ! 
Our  brothers  are  singing  in  yonder  bush." 

And  then  what  a  race, 
To  fly  to  the  place  ! 


Where  the   cunning  rogue  cleverly  caught 
the  brace. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day, 
That  he  came  in  the  way 
Of  a  sportsman,  an  excellent  marksman,  they 
say. 

While  near  a  hedge-wall, 
With  his  little  bird-call, 
He  thought  it  fine  fun  to  imitate  all. 

And  so  well  did  he  do  it, 
That  many  flew  to  it ; 
But  alas  !  he  had  certainly  cause  to  rue  it,  — 

As  it  proved  no  fun  ; 
For  the  man  with  the  gun, 
Who  was  seeking  for  partridges,  took  him  for 


He  was  shot  in  the  side  ; 
And  he  feelingly  cried, 
A  very  few  minutes  before  he  died,  — 

"  Who  for  others  prepare 

A  trap,  should  beware 

That  they  do  not  themselves   fall   into   the 
snare." 


TECUMSEH. 
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Teciunseh, 


tnis    Indian    warrior    may   be    justly 
ranked  as  among  the  most  famous  of 
the  race.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Shaw- 
anese  chief,  and  was  one  of  three  chil- 
dren produced  at  a  single  birth.     These 
all   became  famous,  but  Tecumseh  and 
Ellskatawa,  or  the  Prophet,  were  particu- 
larly celebrated. 

Tecumseh   was   distinguished   in    the 
wars  of  1792,  and  shared  in  the   battle 


which  caused  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  In 
1795,  the  hatchet  was  laid  aside,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  of  peace.  For  sev- 
eral years  Ellskatawa  had  given  himself 
up  to  intoxication ;  but  in  1804  he  pre- 
tended to  have  a  vision,  in  which  he  had 
a  revelation  from  Heaven  commanding 
him  to  go  and  tell  the  Indians  to  aban- 
don drunkenness,  lying,  and  stealing,  if 
they  desired  to  escape  destruction.  From 
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this  time,  he  took  up  the  name  and  pre- 
tensions of  a  prophet,  and  collected  a 
large  number  of  adherents.  It  is  curious 
that,  while  he  prescribed  a  reformation  of 
morals,  his  followers  were  the  most  aban- 
doned rovers,  robbers,  and  adventurers 
which  could  be  found  among  the  western 
tribes. 

The  prophet  soon  acquired  great  fame, 
and  he  was  visited,  from  afar,  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  anxious  to  behold 
so  remarkable  a  man.  It  was  said  that  he 
wrought  miracles,  and  the  most  wonder- 
ful works.  The  true  secret  of  all  this 
was  a  crafty  design,  on  the  part  of  Ells- 
katawa,  to  collect  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians together  at  Greenville,  where  he 
had  established  himself,  doubtless  with 
a  desire  to  use  them  against  the  United 
States.  The  government  penetrated  his 
secret ;  and,  seeing  that  immense  numbers 
had  already  been  assembled,  they  required 
them  to  remove  farther  west.  In  1808,  ac- 
cordingly, he  went  with  all  his  followers, 
and  settled  down  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Tippecanoe.  Here  he  continued  for  some 
years,  his  brother,  Tecumseh,  taking  the 
lead  in  all  affairs  of  a  public  nature.  This 
chief  appears  to  have  had  an  unconquera- 
ble hatred  to  the  Americans,  and,  about  the 
year  1810,  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
bringing  about  a  confederacy  among  all 
the  western  and  Canadian  tribes,  with  a 
view  to  a  united  effort  to  crush  our  set- 
tlements in  that  quarter.  He  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  in  the  course  of  his  vain 
efforts,  and  appears,  like  our  New  Eng- 
land King  Philip,  of  earlier  days,  to  have 
exerted  every  art  of  intrigue  and  oratory 
to  inflame  the  Indians  to  join  in  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  entirely  successful,  and 


the  result  of  his  stupendous  plan  was  only 
defeated  by  events  over  which  Tecumseh 
had  no  control. 

In  1811,  the  Indians  began  to  murder 
the  white  settlers  along  the  border  of  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Missouri ;  and  Harrison, 
then  governor  in  that  quarter,  proceeded 
with  a  band  of  900  men  into  the  Indian 
country.  About  the  end  of  September, 
1811,  he  approached  the  settlement  of 
the  prophet.  Tecumseh  was  now  absent ; 
and,  in  reply  to  a  message  from  Harrison, 
the  prophet  and  his  advisers  sent  an  in- 
solent reply.  After  some  further  attempts 
at  negotiation,  finding  that  the  hope  of 
peace  was  vain,  the  American  general 
advanced,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  October  the  famous  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe was  fought.  The  Indians  dis- 
played amazing  skill  and  bravery,  while 
their  prophet  sat  on  a  hill  near  by,  sing- 
ing a  war  song.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  valor  and  discipline  of  the  Americans 
prevailed,  and  the  savages  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Their  settlement 
was  now  abandoned,  and  all  the  gigan- 
tic schemes  of  Tecumseh  were  frus- 
trated. 

The  haughty  chief,  however,  could  not 
conquer  his  desire  of  revenge.  He  joined 
the  British  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  the  Moravian  Towns,  in  October, 
1813,  he  was  present,  heading  the  Indian 
forces  of  two  thousand  men.  He  and 
they  fought  desperately ;  but  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  came  up,  and,  headed  by 
Col.  Johnson,  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
them.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement 
Tecumseh  was  shot  dead,  and  his  sav- 
age troops  fled  into  a  neighboring  swamp. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  bravest  and  most 
talented  Indian  of  modern  days. 
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Jaiueljan  Pugatschew- 


r|iHE  hero  of  the  present  article  has  a 
i'  long,  crooked  name,  and  his  story,  in 
I  all  its  details,  is  suitable  to  such  a 
•••  title.  Perhaps  the  reader,  looking  at 
the  portrait,  representing  him  as  in  his 
iron  cell,  would  hardly  imagine  that  he 
owes  his  chief  celebrity  to  his  looking 
like  a  king ;  yet  so  it  was.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
flourished  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  acquired  some  fame  for  his  bravery 
in  the  wars  between  the  mad  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  and  the  Russian  czar, 
Peter  the  Great.  He  died,  as  he  had 
always  wished  to  do,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  leaving  Jameljan,  an  infant,  to  the 
care  of  his  mother. 

This  lady  married  again,  and  left  little 


Jam  to  his  fate.  The  poor  boy  suffered 
much,  till  he  was  taken  by  his  uncle  to 
Poland,  and  placed  in  the  family  of  a 
nobleman,  where  he  was  well  educated. 
Here  he  made  an  early  display  of  great 
quickness  of  perception  and  restless  ac- 
tivity both  of  body  and  mind, — thus  indi- 
cating his  future  character  and  career. 
When  he  had  completed  his  studies,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  settled 
down  among  his  countrymen. 

The  Cossacks  are  a  singular  race, 
living  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Don,  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Russia.  They 
have  a  chief  of  their  own,  though  they 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  The  men  are  all  sol- 
diers ;  and,  as  they  appear  to  be  of  Tartar 
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origin,  so  they  have  the  Tartar  love  of 
horses  and  horsemanship.  They  have  a 
breed  as  swift  and  docile  as  that  of  the 
Arabs  ;  and  their  skill  in  riding,  throwing 
the  spear,  and  performing  every  species 
of  warlike  manoeuvre,  would  delight  a 
chief  of  the  Camanchees.  In  the  Euro- 
pean wars  of  the  present  century,  they 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  hanging 
on  the  flanks  of  their  enemy,  pouncing 
like  hawks  on  their  prey,  and  as  suddenly 
disappearing  as  if  they  had  wings.  It  is 
said  that  among  themselves  they  live 
kindly  and  peaceably  —  being  fond  of 
sports  and  frolics,  and  very  much  addict- 
ed to  social  amusements.  But  to  their 
enemies  they  are  as  terrible  as  the  whirl- 
wind. 

Well,  our  hero,  young  Jam,  had  been 
to  Warsaw,  and  had  there  learned  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and  French,  together  with 
music,  and  various  arts  of  polite  life. 
But  his  love  of  war  made  him  a  favorite, 
in  spite  of  his  genteel  accomplishments ; 
so,  when  the  chief  died,  who  was  his 
uncle,  he  was  elected  chief  in  his  stead. 
He  did  not  at  once  attempt  to  refine 
and  polish  his  people  by  introducing  the 
arts  of  city  life,  but  he  founded  a  bet- 
ter system  of  government  and  a  more 
equal  system  of  laws,  and  thus  did  much 
towards  softening  their  manners  and  pro- 
moting their  happiness.  Travellers  tell 
us  many  pleasing  tales  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Cossacks,  and  perhaps  our 
hero  deserves  the  credit  of  having  done 
much  towards  civilizing  his  countrymen. 

The  Cossacks  have  been,  for  ages,  in 
constant  warfare  with  their  wild  neigh- 
bors, the  Tartars.  So  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Jameljan ;  and  he  became  famous  for 
his  bold  and  successful  attacks  upon 


them.  In  one  of  his  forays,  he  conquered 
a  large  Tartar  force,  destroyed  their  set- 
tlement, and  carried  off  a  great  booty  in 
goods  and  captives.  Among  them  was 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  called  Marvea. 
The  chief  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  so  he  courted  her  according  to 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  and  married 
her. 

Now,  Jameljan  had  an  Italian  friend, 
called  Capellini,  who  also  admired  Marvea 
very  much.  When  the  chief  was  gone 
to  war,  this  base  man  took  Marvea  away 
by  force,  and  carried  her  to  a  large  cav- 
ern, in  a  wild  and  dreary  forest.  Here 
she  remained  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
her  husband  returned,  and  his  grief  can 
hardly  be  described  when  he  found  that 
his  beloved  Marvea  was  gone.  No  one 
could  tell  him  what  had  become  of  her. 
Several  days  passed  away  in  a  vain  search 
for  her.  At  last  Capellini  was  suspected. 
He  was  secretly  watched  and  followed  to 
the  cavern.  Jameljan  went  thither,  and 
here  he  found  his  wife  ;  pale,  emaciated, 
and  scarce  able  to  speak.  She  said  a 
few  faint  words,  and  expired  in  his  arms. 

Capellini  was  punished  by  being  fast- 
ened to  the  body  of  his  accomplice  in  the 
crime,  and  suspended  by  the  arms  upon  a 
tree.  Here  he  lingered  in  dreadful  tor- 
tures for  two  or  three  days,  when  an  end 
was  put  to  his  miseries  by  a  sabre. 

From  this  time,  the  career  of  Jameljan 
presents  little  that  is  pleasing.  He  con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  rule  over  his  people 
with  vigor,  but  his  character  seemed  now 
to  be  marked  with  intrigue,  harshness,  and 
desperation.  He  joined  the  Prussians  in 
their  wars ;  and,  at  the  capture  of  Berlin, 
in  1760,  he  was  the  first  man  to  mount 
the  ramparts,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
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of  musketry.  For  his  general  conduct 
at  this  period,  he  acquired  notoriety,  and 
became  a  man  of  consequence. 

At  this  period,  Peter  III.  was  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  His  wife,  Catharine  II., 
was  an  ambitious,  talented  woman,  and, 
in  1762,  obliged  him  to  abdicate  his 
throne  ;  and  soon  after,  while  a  party  of 
gentlemen  were  drinking  with  him,  they 
fell  upon  him  and  slew  him.  Catharine 
seemed  to  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and 
from  this  time  she  reigned  alone,  and  be- 
came as  famous  as  Elizabeth  of  England. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  while  her  private 
life  was  infamous  to  a  degree  that  one 
can  hardly  express,  her  public  career  was 
useful  and  beneficial  to  the  empire  over 
which  she  reigned. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little  in  our 
story.  Jameljan  was  remarkable  for  his  re- 
semblance to  Peter  III.,  and,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  Russian  general,  Tottlben, 
that  officer  exclaimed,  "  How  like  he  is 
to  the  emperor ! "  This  speech  sunk  deep 
into  the  intriguing  mind  of  the  Cossack, 
and,  when  the  story  of  Peter's  death  was 
rumored  abroad,  he  declared  it  to  be  false  ; 
said  that  he  was  Peter  himself;  and  set 
up  a  pretence,  as  such,  to  the  throne.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  a  large  party,  and  in 
a  short  space  was  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable force. 

The  insurrection  spread  rapidly,  and 
the  empress  found -it  necessary,  in  1774, 
to  send  a  large  force  against  the  pretend- 
er. For  a  whole  year,  the  vigilant  and 
fertile-minded  Cossack  baffled  the  Russian 
army,  and,  though  his  inferior  forces  were 
often  defeated,  he  still  maintained  his 
hostile  attitude,  frequently  cutting  off  large 
portions  of  the  enemy.  But  at  last,  owing 

to  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  followers, 
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he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  He  was  then  taken,  in  chains, 
to  Moscow,  where,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence, he  was  beheaded.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  the 
particulars  of  whose  busy  life  would  fill 
a  volume. 


Anecdote  of  the  Elephant 

IMONG  the  many  anecdotes  of  this  ani- 
mal, calculated  to  show  its  disposition 
and  habits,  the  following  is  one  which 
displays  its  character  in  a  most  amia- 
ble light. 

One  of  the  rajahs  of  India  once  chose 
to  take  the  diversion  of  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lucknow,  where  there 
was  a  great  abundance  of  game.  The 
grand  vizier  rode  his  favorite  elephant, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  Indian 
nobility.  They  had  to  pass  through  a 
ravine  leading  to  a  meadow,  in  which 
several  sick  persons  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  receive  what  benefit 
they  could  from  exposure  to  the  air  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  the  vizier  ap- 
proached with  his  numerous  hunting  par- 
ty, the  attendants  of  these  sick  persons 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  leaving  the 
helpless  patients  to  their  fate.  The  na- 
bob seriously  intended  to  pass  with  his 
elephant  over  the  bodies  of  these  poor 
wretches.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
driver  to  goad  on  his  beast.  The  ele- 
phant, as  long  as  he  had  a  free  path, 
went  at  a  full  trot;  but  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  first  of  the  sick  people,  he 
stopped.  The  driver  goaded  him,  and  the 
vizier  cursed;  but  in  vain.  "Stick  the 
beast  in  the  ear ! "  cried  the  nabob.  It  was 
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done  ;  but  the  animal  remained  steadfast 
before  the  helpless  human  creatures.  At 
length,  when  the  elephant  saw  that  no 
one  came  to  remove  the  patients,  he  took 
up  one  of  them  with  his  trunk,  and  laid 
him  cautiously  and  gently  to  a  side.  He 
proceeded,  in  the  same  way,  with  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  and,  in  short,  with 
as  many  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
in  order  to  form  a  free  passage,  through 
which  the  nabob's  retinue  could  pass 
without  injuring  any  of  them.  How 
little  did  the  noble  animal  deserve  to  be 
rode  by  such  an  unfeeling  brute  in  hu- 
man form ! 


Rules  for  Conversation, 

I  HAT  conversation  may  answer  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  designed,  the  parties 
who  are  to  join  in  it  must  come  to- 
gether with  a  determined  resolution 
to  please  and  be  pleased.     As  the  end  of 
conversation  is  either  to  amuse  or  instruct 
the  company,  or  to  receive  benefit  from 
it,  you  should  not  be  eager  to  interrupt 
others,  or  uneasy  at  being  yourself  inter- 
rupted. 

Give  every  one  leave  to  speak  in  his 
turn ;  hear  with  patience,  and  answer  with 
precision.  Inattention  is  ill  manners ;  it 
shows  contempt,  and  contempt  is  never 
forgotten.  Trouble  not  the  company 
with  your  own  private  concerns.  Yours 
are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to  you. 
Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety, 
that  each  person  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  discoursing  on  the  subject  with  which 
he  is  best  acquainted;  thus  he  will  be 
pleased,  and  you  will  be  informed.  When 
the  conversation  is  flowing  in  a  serious 


and  useful  channel,  never  disturb  it  by 
an  ill-timed  jest. 

In  reflections  on  absent  people,  say 
nothing  that  you  would  not  say  if  they 
were  present.  "  I  resolve,"  says  Bishop 
Beveridge,  "  never  to  speak  of  a  man's 
virtues  before  his  face,  nor  of  his  faults 
behind  his  back."  This  is  a  golden  rule, 
the  observance  of  which  would,  at  one 
stroke,  banish  flattery  and  defamation 
from  the  earth. 


Our  Correspondence, 

fE  have  been  absent  from  the  edito- 
rial table  for  a  few  weeks,  travel- 
ling in  cars,  and  steamboats,  and 
stages  ;  and  a  long  list  of  pleasant 
letters  has  accumulated,  and  now  de- 
mands our  attention.  At  some  future  day, 
we  shall  have  lots  of  stories  to  tell  of 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  sunny  south  — 
of  the  countries  where  they  raise  cotton, 
and  rice,  and  sugar,  and  where  the  little 
boys  and  girls  have  as  pleasant  faces  and 
as  true  hearts  as  in  Yankee  Land ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But  now  we 
must  answer  our  letters.  We  have  small 
space  for  this  —  two  pages  only ;  and 
even  to  get  in  so  much,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  out  Chapter  III.  of  " Chicama" 
and  our  monthly  song. 

In  the  first  place,  w.e  must  thank  our 
young  friend  Wm.  Chauncey  Langdon, 
of  New  Orleans,  for  his  "  Conversation 
Cards  of  English  History  "  —  a  set  of 
which  he  has  sent  us.  It  consists  of  seventy- 
nine  cards,  each  one  containing  the  name 
of  some  English  sovereign,  with  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the  chief  events 
of  his  reign,  and  notices  of  the  principal 
nobility.  The  whole  are  wrought  into  a 
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pleasant  game.  This  is  the  invention  of  a 
youth  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  he 
has  executed  the  task  with  great  accuracy. 
Let  our  ingenious  and  industrious  Yankee 
boys  beat  that  if  they  can ! 

The  following  is  sent  us  by  H.  L. 

THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

"WELL,  I  don't  think  that  the  Grecian 
philosophers  were  the  wisest  people  in  the 
world,  after  all,"  said  Henry  Marshall,  as  he 
laid  aside  the  Common  School  History,  in 
which  he  had  been  studying  his  lesson  for  the 
next  morning. 

"  Why,  what  has  your  wisdom  against 
them  ?  "  said  his  brother,  who  was  writing  in 
the  room  with  him. 

"  O,  some  of  them  do  very  well ;  but  others 
seem  to  hare  been  nearly  as  much  like  fools 
as  like  philosophers.  One  of  them — his 
name  was  Pythagoras — believed  that,  when 
people  died,  their  souls  went  into  the  bodies 
of  animals  or  birds.  He  said  that  hia  own 
soul  once  lived  in  the  body  of  a  peacock.  I 
am  sure  that  was  foolish  enough." 

"It  was  not  very  wise,  certainly,"  aaid 
Henry's  brother. 

"  Especially  for  a  philosopher,"  said  Hen- 
ry. "  I  remember  reading  a  story,  in  '  Even- 
ings at  Home,'  about  the  transmigrations  of 
Indur.  First,  he  was  changed  into  an  ante- 
lope ;  then  into  a  wild-goose ;  next  into  a  dor- 
mouse ;  and  afterwards  into  an  elephant, 
and  into  a  whale,  and  a  bee,  and  a  rabbit,  and 
a  dog.  While  he  was  a  dog,  he  saved  his 
master's  life,  and  received  a  wound  which 
caused  his  own  death ;  and  then  he  became  a 
man  again.  1  think  this  was  well  enough  for 
a  story ;  but  when  philosophers,  who  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  believe 
such  foolish  things,  I  don't  think  that  their 
philosophy  is  worth  much." 

"  No ;  such  philosophy  is  not  very  valuable. 
But  then  there  were  some  true  philosophers 
in  Greece.  There  was  Pittacus.  He  was 
the  first  temperance  man  that  we  read  about 
in  history.  He  must  have  been  very  wise  to 
have  drank  nothing  but  water,  when  there 
were  so  many  delicious  wines  in  his  country." 


"  Yes,  I  think  he  was  something  like  what 
a  philosopher  ought  to  be.  But  there  was 
Heraclitus.  He  was  nearly  as  foolish  as  Py- 
thagoras. He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
making  himself  miserable.  And  Democritus, 
who  was  silly  enough  to  laugh  all  the  time. 
The  people  called  him  a  philosopher.  But  I 
think  Empedocles  was  the  most  foolish  of  them 
all.  He  wanted  every  body  to  think  he  was 
a  god,  and  so  he  killed  himself,  that  they 
might  believe  he  had  gone  to  heaven." 

"  Well,  I  can't  vindicate  the  foolish  notions 
of  these  philosophers.  But  what  do  you  think 
of  Socrates  ?  " 

"  O,  I  think  he  was  very  wise.  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  his  cruel  death.  If  he  had  been 
as  foolish  as  some  of  the  philosophers,  I  sup- 
pose the  Athenians  would  have  allowed  him 
to  live.  But  there  is  the  bell,  and  I  must 
to  school." 

So  saying,  and  taking  the  volume  of  his- 
tory in  his  hand,  Henry  left  the  room. 

H.  L. 

J.  M.  P.  sends  us  the  following.  No- 
body must  try  to  guess  it  who  is  over  six 
years  old. 

RIDDLE. 

I'M  in  the  head  of  an  owl,  and  I  am  in  a 

story  ; 

I  am  not  in  a  man,  but  I  am  in  his  glory. 
I  am  in  a  horse,  but  I'm  not  in  his  stall ; 
1  am  in  the  parlor,  but  not  in  the  hall. 
I  am  in  the  snow,  but  not  in  the  rain  ; 
I  am  in  the  window,  but  not  in  the  pane. 
I  am  in  the  dog,  but  not  in  the  cat ; 
1  am  in  the  mouse,  but  not  in  the  rat. 
I  am  in  the  pot,  but  not  in  the  kettle. 
Now,  all  ye  'cute  Yankees,  just  guess  this 

plain  riddle. 

This  is  from  E.  R.  P.,  of  Newark. 

ENIGMA. 

I  WAS  in  being  before  the  world  begun  j 
Before  God  created  the  glorious  sun  ; 
Before  he  employed  the  much  smaller  lights 
To  drive  profound  darkness  from  the  nights. 
I  am  at  the  unmeasured  bottom  of  the  sea  — 
I  shall  always  dwell  in  immensity. 
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The  daily  motion  of  the  rolling  earth 
Dispels  me,  and  gives  me  lasting  birth. 
You  cannot  see  me  ;  in  vain  you  may  try, 
Although  I  appear  often  before  your  eye. 
Don't  give  me  up,  I  honestly  beg '. 
For  in  me  sleeps  how  old  Merry's  leg 
Was  lost ;  but  yet  so  curious  am  I, 
Soon  as  we  are  acquaintances,  then  I  die. 


Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1846. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  MERRY  : 

I  SUBSCRIBED  for  your  Museum  last 
year ;  and  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  have  sub- 
scribed for  it  this  year.  I  shall  have  them 
bound,  for  they  will  make  quite  a  handsome 
volume.  I  hope  that  you  will  insert  my  let- 
ter in  the  next  Museum,  as  1  should  like  to 
see  it.  I  liked  your  description  of  the  needle 
manufactories  very  much,  for  it  was  quite 
amusing  and  instructive.  1  fancy  your  puz- 
zles very  much  j  but,  as  for  the  enigmas,  I 
do  not  like  them  so  well.  My  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  are  taken  up  reading  your 
book.  We  have  fine  sleighing  here,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  a  ride  some  day  this  win- 
ter. 1  hope  the  Museum  will  be  continued 
many  years,  as  no  doubt  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers do.  I  send  you  the  following 

CHARADE. 
My  first  is  a  prop. 
My  second  is  a  prop. 
My  whole  is  a  prop. 

Now,  who  can  guess  it  ?     I  guess  the  an- 
swer to  E.  O.  R.'s  enigma  to  be  dust. 
Now,  Mr.  Merry,  good-by. 

From  your  blue-eyed  subscriber, 

W.  L.  W. 


Adelaide  H.  H — ,  of  Boston,  has 
rightly  solved  the  historical  puzzle  in  the 
Feb'y  number.  The  answer  is  Richard, 
the  Lion-hearted.  Lincoln — ,  of  Bath, 
has  done  the  same,  as  well  as  A.  B.  C. 

The  lines  from  W.  H.  P.,  of  Bangor, 
will  appear  next  month,  as  well  as  the 


letters  of  Fanny  E.  P.,  from  Norwalk, 
and  A.  N.  J. 

We  have  a  clever  epistle,  with  some 
smart  criticisms  from  J.  M.  P e. 

Charles  W.  G.  tells  us  that  out  of  the 
name  of  Robert  Merry  he  has  made  102 
words.  Old  Robert  makes  four  times 
as  many,  out  of  his  mouth,  every  day  of 
his  life  ! 

M.  L.  W.  guesses  that  the  conundrum 
about  tobacco,  in  the  January  number,  is 
explained  by  the  word  cud,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  right. 

M.  G.  D.  has  correctly  solved  the  enig- 
ma in  the  January  number.  The  word 
is  dust.  Danton  explains  the  puzzle  of 
Carolus,  in  the  same  number,  by  the  name 
of  Washington. 

We  have  pleasant  letters  from  M.  H. 
G.,  of  Newport;  A.  P.  C.,  of  Sharon  ; 
"  A  Friend  and  Constant  Reader ; "  S—  ; 
A.  W.  P. ;  W.  R.  F.,  of  Lansingburg ; 
D.  C.  G — ,  of  Zanesville ;  L.  D.  H— , 
of  Saco ;  E.  E.  B.,  of  New  York ;  J. 
F.  M.,  who  writes  a  good  hand  and  pretty 
good  poetry;  S.  K.  B.  Montgomery, 
Alabama ;  M.  J.  P.,  of  North  Penobscot ; 
F.  B.  S. ;  Clement  T.,  of  New  York ; 
Caroline  M.,  of  Danbury ;  B.  L.  H. ;  A 
Blue-eyed  Subscriber  of  Ridgefield ;  X. 
Y.  Z.,  of  Boston  ;  G.  W.  C.,  of  Flushing  ; 
Susan  L.  W.  C.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Julia, 
of  Fredonia  ;  and  E.  D.  H.,  of'H— s. 

We  have  lots  of  good  things  for  next 
month.  One  of  our  subscribers  tells  he 
has  cracked  all  the  nuts  we  have  sent 
forth  in  the  Museum.  We  hope  his  ap- 
petite is  good,  for  there  is  plenty  more 
where  those  came  from. 

We  are  glad  to  find  so  many  of  our 
friends  pleased  with  the  tale  of  "  Chica- 
ma,"  and  "  Take  Care  of  Number  I." 


MERRY'S    MUSEUM, 
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IINE   times,   young  ladies,   with   your 
nice  new   dresses,  and   a  nice  new 
umbrella  !     You  are  young  yet,  but  I 
suspect  you  feel  as  large  as  you  ever 
will.     How  little  people  do  love  to  imitate 
great  people  !      But  I  am  not  about  to 
find  fault  with   you,  my  pretty  friends. 
It  is  June  now  —  the  brightest  of  all  the 
twelve  months  —  and  it  would  be  very 
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bad  taste  to  begin  the  Museum  with 
scolding.  Indeed,  I  feel  so  happy,  so 
cheerful,  so  much  like  the  season,  that  if 
I  were  to  begin  with  scolding,  it  is  quite 
likely  I  should  speedily  forget  my  text, 
and  deliver  a  discourse  about  fun,  frolic, 
and  flowers !  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  give 
the  month  a  fair  introduction  to  my  fair 
readers  —  to  recognize  the  blessings  that 
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Heaven  sends  in  the  fine  weather,  the 
balmy  air,  the  bursting  buds  and  blushing 
flowers,  the  minstrelsy  of  birds,  the  dash- 
ing of  brooks  and  rivers,  the  general  voice 
and  aspect  of  happiness  sent  forth  from 
every  living  thing.  Surely  this  is  meant 


to  be  a  season  of  cheerfulness ;  and 
should  it  not  also  be  a  season  of  thankful- 
ness to  that  kind  Father  of  all,  who  has 
not  only  made  this  beautiful  world,  but 
given  us  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel  its 
beauty  ? 


Travels  and  Adventures  of  Thomas  Trotter, 


[Concluded  from  p.  133.] 


CHAPTER  XL 


I  WAS  now  within  a  few  days'  journey 
of  Constantinople,  which  I  designed 
should  be  the  term  of  my  peregrina- 
tions, by  land,  for  this  time.  As  I 
passed  the  little  Lake  of  Sabanjah,  I  saw 
a  herd  of  buffaloes  bathing  in  its  waters. 
These  animals  are  pretty  common  in 
some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  reader 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  them 
with  the  American  animal  of  this  name, 
which  is  more  properly  denominated  the 
bison.  The  European  buffaloes  are  pow- 
erful animals,  much  stronger  than  oxen, 
and  are  almost  destitute  of  hair.  They 
are  of  a  dull  slate-color,  with  projecting 
shoulders  and  hip-bones.  They  are  head- 
strong in  temper,  and  often  become  un- 
ruly ;  yet  they  are  found  to  be  useful  an- 
imals in  performing  the  labor  of  common 
cattle,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Italy. 
They  are  remarkably  fond  of  water,  and 
nothing  delights  them  more  than  to  swim 
about  in  the  ponds  and  rivers  with  their 
noses  just  peeping  above  the  surface. 
When  the  streams  or  pools  are  too  shal- 
low for  bathing,  their  drivers  throw  the 
water  over  the  hides  of  their  beasts  for 
their  refreshment. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  roads  in  this 


part  of  the  country  are  such  as  we  should 
call  exceedingly  bad ;  abounding  with  ups 
and  downs,  gullies,  bobs,  jogs,  and  mud- 
puddles.  By-and-by  the  country  became 
a  marsh,  so  completely  covered  with 
water,  that  our  progress  was  very  slow. 
It  was  nothing  but  one  perpetual  plunging 
through  thick  mud  and  water  for  hours 
together,  till  at  length,  when  I  found  the 
water  deepening  and  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  sea  before  us,  we  came  to  a 
wooden  bridge  which  crossed  the  River 
Sangar,  a  stream  near  ancient  Troy,  and 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Beyond  this 
bridge  the  ground  was  firmer,  and  at  last 
became  something  like  dry  land. 

The  country  in  this  neighborhood  ex- 
hibits an  alluvial  soil,  and  is  veiy  fertile, 
although  little  cultivated.  Further  onward 
the  scene  became  very  wild,  and  our  path 
ran  among  thickets  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
almost  tropical  luxuriance.  In  the  midst 
of  this  solitude,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  scene  of  quite  a  comical  description, 
and  to  my  eyes  a  most  amusing  novelty. 
It  was  a  procession,  conducting  a  Turkish 
bride  from  her  own  village  to  the  resi- 
dence of  her  husband.  She  and  her 
veiled  companions,  of  every  age,  were 
stowed  away  in  half  a  dozen  covered 
carts,  of  the  narrowest  size  and  most 
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awkward  fashion.  They  were  all  squat- 
ting like  tailors  on  the  floors  of  the  carts, 
44  heads  and  points,"  as  we  say ;  that  is, 
one  facing  to  the  right  and  the  next  one 
to  the  left.  The  vehicles  were  drawn  by 
buffaloes,  all  of  which  carried  streamers 
and  flying  handkerchiefs  hoisted  upon 
their  yokes.  These  gay  colors,  dancing 
and  flapping  in  the  wind,  produced  a 
curious  effect,  in  contrast  with  the  dingy 
color  and  ungainly  shape  of  the  awkward 
beasts.  A  troop  of  clumsy  fellows, 
with  guns  and  swords,  and  a  band  of 
music,  consisting  of  drummers  and  fifers, 
marched  along  in  company ;  and  the 
air  resounded  with  such  a  squeaking 
and  rub-a-dub  tantara,  that  you  would 
have  given  a  good  sixpence  to  have  been 
a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  concert. 
I  expect  to  live  many  years  before  I  see 
such  another  "  penny  wedding." 

Here  we  changed  our  mode  of  travel- 
ling, for  it  seems  that  a  new  road  had  been 
constructed  by  the  Turkish  government, 
for  about  seventy  miles  in  extent ;  and  in- 
stead of  riding,  as  usual,  on  horseback,  I 
must  now  take  to  wheel  carriages.  These 
magnificent  vehicles  turned  out  to  be 
carts  not  much  larger  than  wheelbar- 
rows. They  were  drawn  by  four  horses 
each,  and  went  on  four  wheels.  They 
had  no  springs  of  any  sort,  so  that  you 
may  fancy  the  sort  of  motion  which  they 
produced  in  jolting  over  a  rough  surface. 
One  of  them  contains  just  room  enough 
for  a  man  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
baggage.  The  four  horses  are  harnessed 
to  it  in  the  rudest  possible  manner,  and 
the  driver  sits  upon  one  of  them.  When 
I  remarked  the  disproportion  of  the  car- 
riage to  the  horses,  the  slight  nature  of 
the  harness,  and  the  hop-ski p-and-jumping 


style  of  its  movement,  over  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  road,  I  could  not  help  compar- 
ing it  to  a  tin  canister  tied  to  a  dog's  tail, 
and  rattling  along  the  streets,  and  a  troop 
of  ragamuffin  boys  shouting  after  it. 

Still,  I  will  not  deny  that  both  the  horses 
and  drivers  were  capital  creatures  of 
their  kind.  The  little  quadrupeds  were 
as  round  as  apples,  and  arched  their 
necks  and  pawed  the  ground  with  as 
much  pride  as  a  war-horse,  whose  neck  is 
clothed  with  thunder.  The  postilions  were 
jacketed  and  buckled  up,  and  cracked  their 
whips  in  the  true  jockey  style.  Off  we 
started,  at  full  trot.  Up  and  down  I 
bounced,  like  a  pea  on  a  pipe-stem,  half 
the  time  in  the  air,  and  wondering  how  I 
ever  came  down  in  the  right  place.  In 
fact,  the  first  two  or  three  jerks  almost 
sent  me  heels  over  head  ;  but  I  soon 
learned  to  hold  on  and  accommodate  my- 
self to  the  motion  of  the  carriage.  We 
very  nearly  carried  away  the  corner  of 
a  house  at  starting,  but  the  postilion  had 
the  horses  well  in  hand ;  and  as  we  got 
out  of  the  town,  and  our  cart  righted  a 
little,  I  managed  to  get  myself  jammed  in- 
to an  attitude  to  resist,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  reiterated  shocks,  and  to  look  about 
me  upon  the  fine  scenery.  But,  alas ! 
there  was  no  enjoying  it.  A  slight  jolt 
dashed  my  jaws  together,  and  compelled 
me  to  hold  on  with  both  hands ;  my  teeth 
rattled  in  my  head,  and  my  loosened 
bones  in  their  sockets.  Why  the  cart  did 
not  fly  into  a  hundred  pieces,  I  could  not 
tell ;  it  was  not  the  forbearance  of  the 
driver  that  spared  it.  Whenever  we 
came  to  a  deep  rut,  a  large  stone,  or  a 
heap  of  rubbish  lying  in  our  way,  at  it  he 
went,  with  an  extra  lash  of  his  whip  and 
a  loud  cry  of  "  Yah  ulldh  !  "  always  look- 
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ing  back  for  applause  when  he  had  tossed 
me  a  yard  high.  Before  we  had  gone  a 
mile  I  wished  myself  on  horseback  again, 
for  the  roughest  trot  I  ever  made  was  a 
feather-bed  business  compared  to  this 
sort  of  posting.  But  there  was  no  rem- 
edy ;  we  drove  onward,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  for  the  road  went  straight  over  ev- 
ery height  and  descent  in  its  way.  Such 
a  shaking  1  never  before  received,  except 
on  the  "  corduroy  roads  of  the  South- 
western States." 

:  No  part  of  the  world  that  I  have  seen 
offered  a  finer  soil  or  better  capabilities 
for  cultivation  than  many  districts  which 
I  passed  on  this  route.  But  these  fertile 
territories  are  depopulated  and  running  to 
waste  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  surrounded  by 
nature's  best  gifts,  are  in  a  deplorably  de- 
graded condition,  destitute  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  life.  What  a  picture  of  pros- 
perity, what  a  perfect  Paradise  would  this 
land  exhibit,  were  it  in  the  possession  of 
our  industrious  and  enterprising  country- 
men !  But  what  avails  human  industry 
or  enterprise  under  the  sway  of  an  Ori- 
ental despot,  who,  by  a  single  stroke  of 
his  pen,  or  word  from  his  august  lips,  can 
command  the  field  to  lie  untilled,  and 
cover  the  land  with  barrenness  and  deso- 
lation ?  Such  are  the  fruits  of  tyranny. 
!  Yet  there  is  hope  for  regeneration  in 
Turkey.  Signs  of  coming  change  begin 
to  multiply  in  the  political  sky.  What  I 
have  seen  of  this  country,  and  its  great 
capabilities  for  improvement,  suggest  such 
ideas  of  strength  and  importance  as 
place  it  in  the  rank  of  great  nations,  in 
spite  of  its  present  fallen  condition.  The 
evidences  of  increased  knowledge,  liber- 
ality, and  refinement  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Turkish  empire  are  very 


striking  to  an  observer  who  compares  the 
Turks  of  the  present  day  with  those  of 
the  last  century.  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
has  wonderfully  abated  ;  and  the  door  is 
open  to  innovations  which  cannot  fail,  in 
a  moderate  space  of  time,  to  change 
essentially  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

This  change  in  the  popular  feeling  and 
the  popular  manners,  is  evident,  no  less 
in  the  general  policy  of  the  government 
than  in  various  trifling  circumstances, 
which,  as  "  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,"  are  not  undeserving  the 
notice  of  the  careful  observer.  I  will 
specify  one  or  two  small  matters.  During 
my  rambles,  I  observed  more  than  one  — 
as  a  "  sign  of  the  times,"  a  regular  shoe- 
Hacking  establishment ;  such  a  phenom- 
enon would  have  astonished  a  Turk,  forty 
years  ago.  The  sons  of  the  brush  now 
sit  ready  to  give  the  newest  polish  to  the 
feet  of  the  faithful ;  and  good  black  calf- 
skin shoes  are  now  fast  superseding  the 
red  and  yellow  papooslies  of  the  old 
times.  Indeed,  the  whole  costume  of  the 
Turks  is  rapidly  undergoing  a  thorough 
change.  Even  during  the  short  time  I 
remained  in  the  country,  mtich  appeared 
to  be  done  towards  giving  a  Christian  air 
to  the  externals  of  the  people.  Instead 
of  the  furred  kuirks  and  flowing  lenislies 
of  former  days  ;  the  gorgeous  harness,  the 
pistols,  yataghans,  and  cimeters,  and  the 
gold,  silver,  and  crimson  which  used  to 
glitter  on  the  persons  of  the  Osmanlees, 
and  swell  out  their  figures  to  majestic 
dimensions,  we  now  see  their  slim  figures 
flitting  by  us  in  their  demi-European 
garb,  which  hangs  loosely  on  their  small 
persons ;  while  the  military  officers  walk 
or  ride  about,  with  their  waists  tightly 
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girt  within  the  belt  of  the  modem  sabre, 
the  only  weapon  that  hangs  by  their  side. 
The  simple  red  fez,  or  cap,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  magnificent  turbans,  which 
formerly  glittered  in  the  bazaars,  and  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  a  tulip  garden  in 
a  gale  of  wind. 

The  Turkish  women,  too,  begin  to 
participate  somewhat  in  the  changes  of  the 
times.  Instead  of  going  about,  wrapped 
up  like  corpses,  they  have  ventured  to 
show  their  eyes,  and  some  of  the  boldest 
a  nose,  and  even  a  mouth.  There  was 
even  a  report,  while  I  was  at  Constanti- 
nople, that  the  sultan  had  issued  an  order 
commanding  all  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio 
to  wear  stays!  But  I  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  whether  such  an  order  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  though  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  genuine  Yankee  curiosity 
on  this  interesting  subject.  As  the  Turk- 
ish beauties  are  esteemed  in  proportion  to 
their  fatness,  their  new  rule  was  consid- 
ered rather  a  tight  one. 

At  Constantinople  I  visited,  with  feel- 
ings of  peculiar  interest,  the  ruined  and 
deserted  Atmeidan,  or  Meat  Market,  the 
site  of  the  barracks  of  the  Janizaries, 
those  Turkish  "  Imperial  Guards,"  who, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were,  a 
few  years  ago,  destroyed  in  this  spot  by 
cannon  and  fire.  The  turbulent  insolence 
and  insubordination  of  this  powerful  body 
rendered  them  dangerous  to  the  state,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  extirpate  them.  Turk- 
ish policy  has ,  seldom  been  scrupulous 
where  bloodshed  was  in  question,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  a  general  massacre 
of  the  Janizaries.  The  ruined  and 
blackened  walls  and  towers,  which  met 
my  view  in  the  Atmeidan,  bore  gloomy 
testimony  to  the  resolute  execution  of  this 


fearful  command.  From  every  avenue 
which  commanded  the  spot,  cannon  were 
discharged  upon  the  close  ranks  of  the  as- 
sembled victims  ;  the  surrounding  build- 
ings were  then  set  on  fire,  to  hem  them 
in  and  prevent  their  escape,  so  that 
all  perished,  either  by  fire  or  shot. 
The  massacre  was  not  confined  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  unhappy  wretches 
of  the  proscribed  class  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. The  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  were  for 
weeks  covered  with  the  mutilated  and 
strangled  corpses  of  those  men  who  were 
once  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Is- 
lam, the  main  strength  and  prop  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

I  was  amused  one  day  at  hearing  a 
Jew  pedler  crying,  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, "Amelicanopanyo"  which,  in 
his  jargon,  meant  "  American  cloth."  It 
appears  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
New  England  have  now  become  well 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  where  they  are  in  high  esteem 
for  their  superior  fabric.  The  English 
have  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  stamp 
their  inferior  cottons  with  American 
marks ;  so  that,  in  many  parts,  the  credit 
of  the  American  cloth  is  impaired  by 
these  counterfeits. 

Having  now  completed  my  researches 
in  this  quarter,  I  set  my  face  homeward, 
and  took  passage  in  a  Greek  vessel  for 
Smyrna,  at  which  place  I  knew  there 
must  be  some  homeward-bound  Boston 
vessels.  Having  staid  at  Smyrna  a  few 
days,  I  must  say  a  word  about  figs,  for 
which,  as  every  body  knows,  this  place 
has  long  been  famous.  Smyrna,  in  fact, 
would  be  nothing  without  figs,  which  are 
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exported  from  here  to  every  part  of 
Europe  and  America.  During  the  season 
for  packing  this  fruit,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  fifteen  hundred 
camels  in  a  day,  each  loaded  with  five  or 
six  hundred  weight  of  figs ;  and  some  of 
them  coming  from  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  Many  of  the  principal 
merchants  employ  eight  hundred  or  one 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  business  of  packing.  Their  wages 
are  from  three  to  twelve  cents  a  day  of 
our  money  ;  and  they  are  allowed,  besides, 
to  eat  as  many  figs  as  they  please,  but  to 
carry  none  away.  As  soon  as  the  fresh 
figs  arrive,  they  are  carefully  sorted  for 
the  different  markets;  washed  in  salt 
water,  rubbed  between  the  hands,  and 
packed,  one  by  one,  in  drums  and  boxes. 
The  sale  of  figs  is  clear  gain  to  the  culti- 
vators, deducting  the  cost  of  bringing 
them  to  market ;  for  the  fig-tree  requires 
no  attention  whatever,  and  flourishes  up- 
on a  barren  soil.  The  export  of  figs  and 
raisins,  from  Smyrna,  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Turks  greatly  envy  the  Americans, 
because  they  procure  from  this  country 
their  three  great  luxuries  —  coffee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  Moreover,  the  famous 
Turkey  carpets  have  been  surpassed ,  and 
sold  in  the  Smyrna  market,  by  carpets  of 
American  manufacture.  Yet  this  country 
was  once  the  centre  of  civilization,  the 
seat  of  the  arts,  and  distinguished  above 
all  others  for  the  perfection  to  which  its 
luxurious  inhabitants  carried  their  elegant 
refinements.  They  are  now  indebted  for 
their  luxuries  to  a  new  quarter  of  the 
globe,  which  a  few  years  ago  they  had 
not  heard  of. 

I  must  now  close   these  sketches  by 


saying  that  I  arrived  safe  at  Boston, 
happy,  as  every  American  must  feel,  on 
reaching  home  after  a  long  stay  in  a 
foreign  land.  Good-by ! 


CULTIVATION  sometimes  performs  the 
most  extraordinary  wonders  on  the  vari- 
ous plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
has  transformed  the  most  indigestible  and 
inedible  roots  and  weeds  into  the  vegeta- 
bles which  are  looked  upon  as  indispen- 
sable accompaniments  to  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper.  The  potato  was  once 
thought  an  unwelcome  intruder  on  the  soil, 
and  was  obliged  to  pass  through  many 
stages  of  progression  before  it  was  ren- 
dered fit  to  eat.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  turnip.  Asparagus  was 
formerly  a  miserable  species  of  sea- weed. 
The  marine  plant  called  the  brassica 
alearica,  was  the  parent  of  the  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  broccoli,  &c.  The  apple  is  de- 
rived from  the  crab,  and  the  plum  from 
the  sloe.  The  nectarine  is  a  variety  of 
the  peach,  and  the  peach  is  a  descendant 
of  the  almond.  The  wild  lime,  a  fruit  of 
acrid  taste  and  of  little  use,  has  been 
brought  by  cultivation  to  take  the  various 
forms  of  citron,  shaddock,  orange,  and 
lemon.  The  only  plants  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain  are  the  strawberry,  currant, 
blackberry,  elderberry,  crabs,  sloes,  hips, 
haws,  &c.  There  is  hardly  a  fruit,  now, 
in  the  known  world,  but  has  a  place  in 
her  hothouses,  having  been  either  intro- 
duced from  other  countries,  or  developed 
from  her  own  native  productions. 


LOCAL  ATTACHMENT.  —  In  the  remote 
village  of  Petit  Bomand,  in  a  wild  valley 
above  Bormeville,  is  a  very  valuable 
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painting  by  Guido,  of  our  Savior's  re- 
moval from  the  cross.  A  native  of  this 
place  lived  many  years  at  Rome,  in  the 
service  of  a  cardinal.  At  last,  becoming 
old,  he  wished  to  return  and  end  his  days 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  The  cardinal 
gave  him  his  leave ;  adding,  that,  in  re- 
ward for  his  long  and  faithful  services, 
he  wished  him  to  choose  out  of  his  palace 
any  one  article  he  might  wish  to  take 


away  with  him.  The  domestic  said  he 
should  choose  the  painting  of  the  "  Re- 
moval from  the  Cross,"  which  he  had 
often  looked  at  in  the  cardinal's  gallery,  as 
he  wished  to  give  it  to  the  church  of  his 
native  village.  The  cardinal  was  unpre- 
pared for  this  request ;  however,  as  he 
had  promised,  he  allowed  the  servant  to 
take  the  painting  away.  The  circum- 
stance was  honorable  to  both. 


Greyhounds. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs, 


IPOOR  Scotch  woman,  named  Jenny, 
had  a  dog  which  was  very  fond  of 
her  youngest  child,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  it  in  its  cradle. 
It  happened    that   the   child  became   ill 
and  died.     Jenny  was  at  that  time  living 
lat  a   place  called   Hawkshead,  but  her 
infant  was  buried  at  the  neighboring  town 
of  Stanely.     From  the  mother's  distress 
of  mind,  at  the  time,  little   notice   was 
taken   of  the  dog ;   but,  soon  after   the 
funeral,  it  was  missing,  nor  could  any 


tidings  be  heard  of  it  for  a  fortnight. 
The  poor  mother,  on  passing  through 
Stanely,  thought  she  would  visit  the 
churchyard  where  the  infant  was  in- 
terred ;  when,  behold !  there  was  the 
little  dog  in  a  deep  hole  it  had  scratched 
over  the  child's  grave  !  It  was  in  a  most 
emaciated  state  from  hunger  and  priva- 
tion. 

Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  declares 
that  dogs  know  what  is  said  on  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested.  He  had  a  dog 
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named  Hector,  who  always  seemed  to 
understand  a  remark  made  about  himself. 
One  day  Hogg  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  am 
going,  to-morrow,  to  Bowerhope  for  a 
fortnight ;  but  I  will  not  take  Hector  with 
me,  for  he  is  constantly  quarrelling  with 
the  rest  of  the  dogs."  Hector,  being  in 
the  room,  was  missing  next  morning,  and, 
when  his  master  reached  Bowerhope, 
there  was  Hector  sitting  on  a  knoll,  wait- 
ing his  arrival.  He  had  swam  across  a 
flooded  river  to  gain  the  spot. 

A  Saxon  peasant  boy,  having  a  dog 
whose  voice  resembled  the  human  voice, 
endeavored  to  teach  him  to  speak.  The 
animal  was  three  years  old  at  the  time 
that  he  commenced  his  instructions ;  yet 
by  dint  of  great  labor  and  perseverance, 
the  boy  taught  it,  in  three  years,  to  pro- 
nounce thirty  German  words.  It  used  to 
astonish  visitors  by  calling  for  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  &c. ;  but  its  master  always  pro- 
nounced the  words  beforehand,  and  it 
never^  appeared  to  become  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  exhibitions  it  was  forced  to 
make. 

The  dog  is  capable  of  understanding 
musical  sounds.  On  some  dogs,  flute  music 
produces  an  apparently  painful  'effect, 
causing  them  to  moan  piteously,  and 
finally  to  fly  from  the  spot  with  every, 
sign  of  suffering  and  distress.  Others 
have  been  seen  to  sit  and  listen  to  music 
with  seeming  delight,  and  even  to  go 
every  Sunday  to  church  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  solemn  strains  of 
the  organ.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  authoress, 
had  an  Italian  greyhound  which  screams 
in  apparent  agony  when  a  jarring  com- 
bination of  notes  is  produced  from  the 
piano. 

We  have  heard  a  very  curious  anec- 


dote of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had  a 
mastiff  for  a  neighbor.  These  dogs  were 
good-natured  when  alone,  but  were  in 
the  habit  of  fighting  when  they  met.  One 
day,  they  had  a  fierce  and  prolonged 
battle  on  a  bridge,  from  which  they  both 
fell  into  the  sea ;  and  they  had  no  other 
means  of  escape  but  by  swimming  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Each  began,  there- 
fore, to  make  for  the  land  as  he  best 
could. 

The  Newfoundland,  being  an  excellent 
swimmer,  very  speedily  gained  the  land, 
on  which  he  stood  shaking  himself,  at  the 
same  time  watching  the  motions  of  his  tall 
antagonist,  who,  being  no  swimmer,  was 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  just  about  to 
sink.  In  dashed  the  Newfoundland,  took 
the  other  gently  by  the  collar,  kept  his 
head  above  water,  and  brought  him  safely 
on  shore. 

There  was  afterwards  a  peculiar  kind 
of  recognition  between  the  two  animals ; 
they  never  fought  again ;  they  were  al- 
ways together,  and,  when  the  mastiff  was 
accidentally  killed,  the  other  languished 
and  lamented  for  him  a  long  time. 

A  child,  once  playing  on  a  wharf  with  a 
Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  his  father, 
accidentally  fell  into  the  water.  The 
dog  immediately  sprang  after  the  child, 
who  was  only  six  years  old,  and,  seizing 
the  waist  of  his  little  frock,  brought  him 
into  the  dock,  where  there  was  a  staging, 
by  which  the  child  held  on,  but  was  un- 
able to  get  to  the  top.  The  dog,  seeing  it 
was  unable  to  pull  the  little  fellow  out  of 
the  water,  ran  up  to  a  yard  adjoining, 
where  a  girl  of  nine  years  old  was  hang- 
ing out  clothes.  He  seized  her  by  the 
gown,  and,  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to 
get  away,  he  succeeded  in  dragging  her 
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to  the  spot  where  the  child  was  still 
hanging  by  its  hands  to  the  staging.  On 
the  giiTs  taking  hold  of  the  child,  the  clog 
assisted  her  in  rescuing  the  little  fellow 
from  his  perilous  situation,  and,  after  lick- 
ing the  face  of  the  infant  he  had  saved, 
it  took  a  leap  off  the  stage,  and  swam 
round  the  head  of  the  wharf,  to  get  the 
hat,  which  had  fallen  off  the  child's  head. 


The  Story  of  Colbert. 

IN  the  shop  of  a  woollen-draper  at 
Rheims,  an  ancient  provincial  town  in 
France,  an  apprentice  boy,  of  slender 
personal  appearance  and  handsome,  in- 
telligent features,  stood  within  the  counter, 
poring  over  the  pages  of  a  well-thumbed 
volume.  His  name  was  Baptiste,  or, 
more  properly,  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert. 

"  What  day  of  the  month  is  this  ? " 
asked  M.  Catain,  a  thin,  withered  old  man, 
the  master  of  the  establishment,  looking 
out  from  his  green  leathern  arm-chair,  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  shop,  and  ad- 
dressing Baptiste. 

"  The  30th  of  October,  1632,"  replied 
the  youth. 

"  Not  altogether  correct,"  cried  the 
old  woollen-draper,  briskly ;  "  you  are 
right  as  to  the  day  and  month,  but  wrong 
as  to  the  year.  This  is  1634,  my  lad ; 
and  that  you  should  know,  for  you 
are  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  should 
be  able  to  reckon  correctly." 

"  And  so  I  should,  godfather ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  fond  enough  of  ciphering. 
But  my  mind  was  a  little  engaged  with 
history ;  and  at  the  moment  you  spoke, 
I  was " 

"  O,  I  see  ;  reading,  as  usual.     I  am 


afraid  you  never  will  be  good  for  any 
thing.  But  what  kind  of  a  book  is  it  ? 
What  interests  you  so  much  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  reading  the  trial  of 
the  duke  of  Montmorency." 

"  The  duke  of  Montmorency  !  What 
have  you  to  say  to  him  ?  You  think 
yourself  a  great  man,  I  suppose,  my 
little  fellow,  because  you  have  among 
your  ancestors  the  barons  cf  Gasteril." 

"Castlehill,  godfather:  the  Castlehills 
are  the  common  ancestors  of  the  ColberM 
of  Scotland  and  France ;  we  have  the 
same  coat  of  arms." 

"  Bah  !  what  is  that  to  me  ?  When 
your  mother,  Madame  Colbert,  came  to 
ask  me  to  stand  sponsor  for  you,  in  com- 
pliment to  my  poor  sister,  with  whom 
she  had  been  educated,  do  you  think  I 
asked  who  were  your  ancestors  ?  Here, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  we  do 
not  mind  such  things.  All  we  have  to  do 
with  is  to  sell  cloth." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  sir,"  mod- 
estly answered  the  young  man  ;  "  I  will 
do  my  best,  I  am  sure." 

"  O,  I  dare  say  you  will,  by-and-by. 
However,  as  you  are  reading  about  the 
duke  of  Montmorency,  pray  tell  me  what 
he  was  tried  for  ?  " 

"You  know,  godfather,  when  Louis 
XIII.  set  out  from  Paris,  in  1629,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  cold,  went  in 
person  to  assist  the  duke  of  Nevers  and  de- 
fend him  against  the  claim  which  the  duke 
of  Savoy  made  upon  Montserrat " 

"  I  declare,  the  little  fellow  is  born  a 
statesman  ;  it  is  wonderful  how  he  strings 
it  all  together,"  said  the  old  woollen-dra- 
per, staring  up  at  his  godson,  whose 
student-like  paleness  and  expression  of 
profound  thought  seemed  little  suited  to 
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the  softness  of  his  childish  features,  and 
the  fair  silken  hair  which  fell  in  large 
curls  on  his  shoulders,  that  rivalled  in 
whiteness  those  of  a  young  girl. 

"  Well,  godfather,"  continued  Baptiste, 
his  face  glowing  with  just  indignation, 
"  when  the  young  king  had  forced  the 
Pass  of  Luze,  conquered  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  pursued  the  Spaniards  of 
Cazal,  seized  upon  Pignerot,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Querasque,  concluded 
three  years  before,  put  the  duke  of  Ne- 
vers  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Man- 
tua, —  when,  with  the  title  of  Deliverer 
of  Italy,  which  this  treaty  gave  him,  he 
returned  with  the  duke  of  Richelieu  to  the 
capital,  he  found  there  a  thousand  in- 
trigues. His  brother  Gaston,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, had  revolted  ;  several  nobles  had 
joined  his  party,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  who  had 
incited  to  sedition  Lower  Languedoc,  of 
which  he  was  governor ;  but  being  taken, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  at  the  battle  of 
Castle vaudery,  he  was  beheaded,  by  the 
order  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1632." 

"  There  was,  probably,  in  all  that,  a  lit- 
tle of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu's  machi- 
nations and  intrigues,"  observed  the  old 
woollen-draper,  who  did  not  dislike  poli- 
tics as  much  as  he  pretended  to  do. 

"  Ministers  are  too  harsh,  too  arbitrary, 
too  despotic,"  replied  Baptiste,  with  ani- 
mation ;  "  and  if  ever  1  am  prime  minis- 
ter  " 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  old  wool- 
len-draper, from  the  apprentices,  nay, 
even  from  the  shop-boy,  who  was  sweep- 
ing the  front  part  of  the  shop,  interrupted 
poor  little  Baptiste,  and  made  the  blood 
mount  to  his  temples. 


"  There  are  no  longer  any  children ! 
there  are  no  longer  any  children  !  "  cried 
Moline,  laughing. 

"  If —  you  —  were  —  a  —  prime  — 
minister !  "  repeated  the  master  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  drawling  out  each  sylla- 
ble, "  if —  you  —  were  —  a  —  prime  — 
minister !  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,"  added 
he,  abruptly  changing  his  tone,  "  first  to 
be  useful  in  your  godfather's  shop,  and  to 
learn  to  be  thankful  for  having  got  into  so 
respectable  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood." 

"  Pardon,  my  good  godfather ;  I  spoke 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  be  all  that  is  required  of  me." 

"  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  that.  Lay 
aside  your  paper,  and  listen  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  Here  is  an  invoice,  direct- 
ed, you  see,  to  M.  Cenani,  of  the  firm  of 
Cenani  and  Mazerani,  bankers  of  P^ris. 
Set  off,  now,  to  the  banker,  and  take  the 
invoice  to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
show  him  those  cloths,  to  make  hangings 
for  a  country-house  that  he  has  purchased 
in  the  environs.  Come  here,  sir ;  and  re- 
member the  prices  of  these  cloths.  No. 
1  is  marked  three  crowns  a  yard ;  No.  2 
six  crowns ;  No.  3  eight  crowns ;  and  No. 
4  fifteen  crowns.  It  is  dear  enough ;  but 
it  is  the  very  finest  Saxony." 

"  Am  I  to  make  any  abatement,  god- 
father ?  "  asked  Baptiste,  taking  a  card  to 
which  little  patterns  of  cloth  were  fast- 
ened, while  Moline,  the  porter,  loaded 
himself  with  several  pieces  similar  to  the 
specimens. 

"  Abatement !  "  cried  the  woollen-dra- 
per ;  "  not  a  farthing !  The  full  price,  and 
ready  money ;  not  a  penny  less.  Re- 
member ! " 

Baptiste,  followed  by  Moline  with  a 
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large  parcel  of  cloth,  quickly  measured 
the  distance  which  separated  M.  Guil- 
laume  Catain's  shop  from  the  hotel  where 
the  banker  Cenani  was  staying. 

"  You  will  recollect  what  your  godfa- 
ther said  to  you,  will  you  not,  Master 
Baptiste  ?  No.  1  three  crowns  ;  No.  2  six 
crowns  ;  No.  3  eight  crowns ;  and  No.  4 
fifteen  crowns  —  that's  your  story.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  what  are 
you  thinking  of,  with  your  eyes  on  the 
ground  ?  One  would  think  you  were 
looking  for  pins." 


"To  tell  the  truth,  Moline,  I  do  not 
think  my  godfather  understands  me.  I 
wish  to  be  a  good  shopkeeper,  if  that  is 
to  be  my  destiny  ;  but  surely  a  man  may 
not  be  the  worse  tradesman  for  taking 
pleasure  in  a  book,  when  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  his  profession." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Baptiste,  my  good  lad ; 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  too  much 
given  to  forgetfulness.  But  no  doubt  you 
will  do  well  in  time.  Come,  cheer  up  ; 
here  is  the  hotel." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Wild  People. 


I 


E  have  told  our  readers  many  stories 
about  savages,  who  are  wild,  un- 
tutored men  and  women.  But  some 
curious  instances  have  occurred  of 


persons  being  found  wild,  in  civilized 
countries.  I  will  give  you  brief  accounts 
of  some  of  them. 


About  the  year  1725,  a  farmer  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  having  lost  one  of 
his  cows,  went  into  a  wood  to  look  for 


her.  After  searching  a  long  time,  he  at 
last  saw  his  cow  at  a  distance,  standing 
quite  still  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
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Overjoyed,  he  ran  up  to  the  place 
where  she  stood,  when,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  saw  a  naked  boy,  apparently 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  kneeling  down 
and  sucking  her  like  a  calf.  You  may 
easily  guess  how  surprised  the  farmer  was, 
and  he  was  still  more  so  when  he  looked 
at  the  boy.  The  boy  stared  at  the  farmer, 
and  the  farmer  at  the  boy,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  did  so,  for  you  never  saw 
such  a  boy  in  your  life.  His  hair  hung 
loosely  over  his  shoulders,  his  body  was 
quite  naked  and  covered  with  hair,  and 
the  nails  of  his  hands  and  feet  were  like 
claws. 

I  said  the  farmer  looked  at  this  strange 
boy,  and  the  strange  boy  looked  wildly  at 
him. 

At  last  the  farmer  spoke  to  him,  and 
then  the  strange  boy,  uttering  a  shrill 
cry,  ran  up  a  tree  like  a  monkey. 

The  farmer,  who  was  very  much  fright- 
ened, drove  his  cow  home,  and  told  his 
neighbors  what  had  happened-;  and  the 
news  excited  so  much  attention,  that  it 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  burgomaster 
of  the  town,  who  sent  people  into  the 
woods  to  try  to  catch  the  wild  boy.  They 
soon  found  him,  but  he  no  sooner  saw 
them  than  he  ran  up  a  tree,  too  high  for 
them  to  climb  after  him ;  and  there  he 
sat,  grinning  and  making  faces  at  them, 
and  pelting  them  with  sticks,  like  a 
monkey.  Nothing  that  they  could  think 
of  would  tempt  him  down.  They  laid 
food  of  all  kinds  —  apples,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides  —  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  them.  At  last, 
some  one  thought  of  earth-nuts,  and  a 
quantity  of  fine  ones,  just  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
The  moment  the  wild  boy  saw  them,  his 


eyes  sparkled,  and  he  darted  down  to 
seize  them.  Of  course,  he  was  now 
easily  caught,  and  carried  to  the  town. 
At  this  time  George  I.,  king  *of  England, 
was  in  Hanover,  and  the  wild  boy  was 
brought  to  him.  The  king  was  at  dinner, 
and  some  food  was  offered  the  youth, 
which  he  rejected.  His  majesty  then 
ordered  him  such  meat  as  he  liked  best ; 
and  raw  food  having  been  brought,  he 
devoured  it  with  a  relish.  As  he  was 
unable  to  speak,  it  was  impossible  to  learn 
how  he  was  first  abandoned  in  the  woods, 
and  by  what  means  he  existed.  Gre?.; 
care  was  taken  of  the  boy  by  order  of 
the  king;  but,  despite  the  vigilance  of 
those  who.  had  charge  of  him,  he  escaped 
in  less  than  a  month  to  the  woods.  Every 
species  of  restraint  had  been  evidently 
irksome  to  him,  and  lie  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  freedom  that  oc- 
curred. The  woods  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hanover  were  diligently  searched,  and 
at  length  he  was  discovered  hiding  in  a  tree. 
The  boldest  of  his  pursuers  were  unable 
to  reach  him,  for,  as  fast  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  climb,  he  pushed  them  down,  so 
great  was  his  strength.  As  a  last  re- 
source, they  sawed  down  the  tree  ;  lucki- 
ly, it  fell  without  hurting  its  occupant, 
and  he  was  once  more  captured. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1726) 
George  I.  returned  to  England,  and  Peter 
was  brought  over  also.  His  appearance 
in  London  excited  intense  curiosity.  The 
public  papers  teemed  with  notices  of  his 
conduct  and  appearance.  On  arriving  at 
the  palace,  a  suit  of  blue  clothes  was 
prepared  for  him;  but  he  seemed  very 
uneasy  at  wearing  apparel  of  any  sort,  and 
it  was  only  constraint  that  would  induce 
him  to  wear  it.  Various  colors  and  de 
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scriptions  of  costume  were  meantime  pro- 
vided, and  at  length  his  taste  appeared  to 
be  gratified  by  a  strange  dress,  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  to  an  Edin- 
burgh newspaper, April  12,1726:  "The 
wild  youth  is  dressed  in  green,  lined  with 
red,  and  has  scarlet  stockings."  By  the 
same  account,  we  find  that  he  had  been 
taught  to  abandon  the  use  of  his  hands  in 
walking,  and  to  move  about  in  an  erect 
posture.  "  He  walks  upright,"  says  the 
same  authority,  u  and  has  begun  to  sit  for 
his  picture."  On  his  first  arrival,  no  in- 
ducements could  persuade  him  to  lie  in 
a  bed,  and  he  would  only  sleep  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  room. 

When  in  presence  of  the  court,  he 
always  took  most  notice  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  princess  his  daughter.  The  scene 
was  so  novel  to  him,  and  he  so  strange  an 
object  to  those  who  saw  him,  that  many 
ludicrous  scenes  took  place,  which  are 
humorously  related  by  Dean  Swift,  in  his 
amusing  account  "  of  the  wonderful  wild 
man  that  was  nursed  in  the  woods  of 
Germany  by  a  wild  beast,  hunted,  and 
taken  in  toils ;  how  he  behaved  himself 
like  a  dumb  creature,  and  is  a  Christian 
like  one  of  us,  being  called  Peter ;  and 
how  he  was  brought  to  court  all  in  green, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  quality 
and  gentry,  1726."  From  the  droll  char- 
acter of  the  dean,  he  may  be  suspected  of 
having  overdrawn  his  account  of  the  wild 
boy  ;  but  we  have  carefully  compared  it 
with  the  current  newspapers  of  the  time, 
and  find  that  in  the  main  particulars  he  is 
correct. 

It  appears,  that  after  residing  many 
months  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  the 
boy  was  unable  to  articulate  words.  He 
expressed  pleasure  by  neighing  like  a 


horse,  and  imitated  other  animal  sounds. 
The  king  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  the  celebrated  physician  of  that  day, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  by  whose  instructions,  it 
was  hoped,  the  boy  would,  after  a  time,  be 
enabled  to  express  himself  in  words.  On 
the  5th  of  July,  1726,  he  was  baptized, 
at  the  doctor's  house,  in  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, by  the  name  of  "  Peter." 

All  attempts  to  teach  this  boy  to  speak 
were  unavailing ;  and  it  was  several 
years  btefore  his  habits  were  at  all  con- 
formable to  civilized  society.  Finding 
this  impracticable,  the  king  caused  a  con- 
tract to  be  made  with  a  farmer  in  Hert- 
fordshire, with  whom  he  was  sent  to 
reside,  and  who  put  him  to  school ;  but 
without  any  visible  improvement.  Instead 
of  eating  the  food  provided  at  the  farm 
table,  he  preferred  raw  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly cabbage-leaves ;  though  he  was 
not  long  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  wine  and 
spirits.  His  habits  were  far  from  steady  ; 
he  was  constantly  running  away  from 
home,  and  cost  his  protector  some  trouble 
in  reclaiming  him.  On  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy  from  the  Scottish  Pretender, 
whose  army  was  then  invading  England. 
As  he  was  unable  to  speak,  the  people  sup- 
posed him  obstinate,  and  threatened  him 
with  punishment  for  his  contumacy  ;  but 
a  lady,  who  had  seen  him  in  London,  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  character  of  their 
prisoner,  and  directed  them  where  to  send 
him.  In  these  excursions,  he  used  to  live 
on  raw  herbage,  berries,  and  young,  ten- 
der roots  of  trees.  He  took  great  delight 
in  climbing  trees,  and  in  being  in  the 
open  air,  when  the  weather  was  fine ; 
but,  in  winter,  seldom  stirred  from  before 
the  fire. 
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After  twelve  years'  residence  in  Hert- 
fordshire, Peter  was  removed  to  the  care 
of  another  farmer  in  Norfolk,  where  he  re- 
sided during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  June  1782,  Lord  Monboddo,  the 
author  of  "  Ancient  Metaphysics,"  visited 
the  half-reclaimed  "  boy  ;  "  for  by  that 
title  he  was  designated,  even  in  his  old 
age.  He  then  resided  at  a  farmhouse 
called  Broadway,  within  about  a  mile 
of  Berkhamstead.  The  pension  which 
George  I.  had  granted  was  continued  by 
his  successors,  George  II.  and  George  III. 
u  He  is,"  says  his  lordship,  "  low  of  stature, 
not  exceeding  five  feet  three  inches ; 
and  though  he  must  now  be  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  he  has  a  fresh, 
healthy  look.  He  wears  his  beard.  His 
face  is  not  at  all  ugly  or  disagreeable ; 
and  he  has  a  look  that  may  be  called 
sensible  or  sagacious  for  a  savage.  About 
twenty  years  ago  he  used  to  elope,  and 
once,  as  I  was  told,  he  wandered  as  far 
as  Norfolk ;  but  of  late  he  has  become 
quite  tame,  and  either  keeps  the  house, 
or  saunters  about  the  farm.  He  was 
never  mischievous,  but  had  that  gentleness 
of  manners  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
nature  at  least  till  we  become  carnivo- 
rous, and  hunters  or  warriors." 

Peter  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
his  personal  strength ;  and,  even  in  his 
old  age,  the  stoutest  young  countrymen 
were  afraid  to  contend  with  him  in  ath- 
letic exercises.  To  the  last,  his  passion  for 
finery  continued  ;  and  any  thing  smooth 
or  shining  in  the  dress  of  a  visitor  instant- 
ly attracted  his  attention.  "  He  is,"  re- 
marked a  correspondent  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo, "very  fond  of  fire,  and  often 
brings  in  fuel,  which  he  would  heap  up 
as  high  as  the  fireplace  would  contain  it, 


were  he  not  prevented  by  his  master 
He  will  sit  in  the  chimney  corner,  even 
in  summer,  while  they  are  brewing  with  a 
very  large  fire,  sufficient  to  make  another 
person  faint  who  sits  there  long.  He  will 
often  amuse  himself  by  setting  five  or  six 
chairs  before  the  fire,  and  seating  himself 
on  each  of  them  by  turns,  as  the  love  of 
variety  prompts  him  to  change  his  place, 
He  is  extremely  good-tempered,  except- 
ing in  cold  and  gloomy  weather ;  for  he 
is  very  sensible  of  the  change  of  the  at- 
mosphere. He  is  not  easily  provoked ; 
but  when  made  angry  by  any  person,  he 
would  run  after  him,  making  a  strange 
noise,  with  his  teeth  fixed  into  the  back 
of  his  hand.  I  could  not  find  that  he 
ever  did  any  violence  in  the  house,  ex- 
cepting, when  he  first  came  over,  he 
would  sometimes  tear  his  bedclothes,  to 
which  it  was  long  before  he  was  recon- 
ciled. He  has  never,  at  least  since  his 
present  master  has  known  him,  shown 
any  attention  to  women,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  he  never  did.  Of  the  people 
who  are  about  him,  he  is  particularly 
attached  to  his  master.  He  will  often  go 
out  into  the  field  with  him  and  his  men, 
and  seems  pleased  to  be  employed  in  any 
thing  that  can  assist  them ;  but  he  must 
always  have  some  person  to  direct  his 
actions,  as  you  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Peter  was  one 
day  engaged  with  his  master  in  filling  a 
dung-cart ;  the  latter  had  occasion  to  go 
into  the  house,  and  left  Peter  to  finish  the 
work,  which  he  soon  accomplished.  But 
as  Peter  must  be  employed,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  as  usefully 
occupied  in  emptying  the  cart  as  he  had 
before  been  in  filling  it.  On  his  master's 
return,  he  found  the  cart  nearly  emptied 
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again,  and  learned  a  lesson  by  it  which 
he  never  afterwards  neglected. 

Nothing  further  can  be  gleaned  re- 
specting "  Peter  the  wild  boy,"  except 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  visits  of 


Lord  Monboddo  and  his  friend.  He  died 
at  Broadway  farm,  in  February,  1786,  at 
the  supposed  age  of  seventy-three. 

In  future  numbers,  we  shall  give  some 
other  curious  stories  of  wild  people. 


I 


Pc/er,  the  Wild  Boy,  in  his  Old  slge. 


A  REMARKABLE  LITTLE  BOY.  —  A  lady 
correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper,  writing 
at  New  York,  says,  that  not  far  from  her 
residence  there  is  a  public  school  for 
poor  children,  and  near  by  is  a  toy-shop. 
A  little  boy,  handsomely  dressed,  goes 
in  there  and  buys  his  pockets  full  of  mar- 
bles. He  watches  till  school  is  dismissed, 
then  flings  his  marbles  into  the  street, 
and  runs.  His  bright  face  peeps  round  a 
corner,  to  see  the  poor  children  pick  them 


up  ;  but  they  never  know  who  is  their 
benefactor ! 


IT  is  said  that  the  hedgehog  is  proof 
against  poisons.  It  has  been  seen  to  eat  a 
hundred  Spanish  flies  without  receiving 
any  injury.  A  German  physician  gave  one 
prussic  acid,  and  another  arsenic,  opium, 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  without  produ- 
cing any  effect. 
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EFFECT  OF  FEAR  ON  A  TIGER.  —  The 
following  curious  anecdote  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  received  from  India.  "  Dur- 
ing the  dreadful  storm  and  inundation  in 
Bengal,  in  May,  1833,  the  estates  of  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  situated  on  the  Island  of 
Sengur,  at  the  entrance  of  the  River 
Hoogly,  suffered  so  much,  that,  out  of 
three  thousand  people  living  on  his 
grounds,  only  six  or  seven  hundred  es- 
caped, and  these  principally  by  clinging 
to  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  the  house. 
When  the  house  was  in  this  close, 


crammed  state,  with  scarcely  room  with- 
in it  for  another  individual,  what  should 
come  squeezing  and  pushing  its  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  house  but  an  immense 
tiger,  with  his  tail  hanging  down,  and 
exhibiting  every  other  symptom  of  exces- 
sive fear !  Having  reached  the  room 
in  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  sitting,  he 
nestled  himself  into  one  corner,  and  lay 
down  like  a  large  Newfoundland  dog. 
Mr.  Campbell  loaded  his  gun,  in  a  very 
quiet  manner,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the 
spot. 


Catholic  Ceremonies, 


'F  any  of  our  young  readers  should  ever 
travel   in   what    are  called    CathoHc 
countries,  that  is,  countries  where  the 
Catholic   religion  is  followed   by  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  they  will 


be  struck  with  many  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Among  the  most  peculiar 
of  these  are  the  uses  made  of  images  and 
pictures.  In  our  country,  Protestant  wor- 
ship is  usually  carried  on  without  any 
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"  graven  image  ; "  but  in  the  lands  we 
speak  of,  all  the  churches,  and  many 
places  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and  along 
the  road  sides,  have  crucifixes,  images, 
and  portraits,  before  which  the  Catholics 
perform  their  devotions. 

A  crucifix  is  a  cross,  on  which  is  a 
carved  representation  of  our  dying  Savior. 
One  is  usually  found  at  or  near  the  altar 
of  a  Catholic  church ;  before  this  the 
worshippers  kneel,  and  upon  it  they  appear 
to  fix  their  eyes  with  earnest  attention, 
in  saying  their  prayers.  In  the  great 
churches,  there  are  usually  several  recess- 
es, called  chapels,  devoted  to  particular 


saints  ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  various 
carved  images  and  painted  representa- 
tions, before  which  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies are  performed. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  you  often 
see  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  In  passing  them, 
the  Catholics  cross  themselves,  that  is, 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  the  fore- 
finger, before  the  face.  Along  the  high- 
ways there  are  such  images,  as  well 
as  crosses  and  crucifixes,  and  the 
people,  in  passing  these,  also  cross  them- 
selves. 


Every  child  is  usually  consecrated  in 
infancy  to  some  saint;  and  the  parents 
not  only  consign  the  child  to  the  especial 
care  of  this  saint,  in  their  prayers,  but 
they  frequently  make  offerings  at  its 
shrine  with  a  view  to  propitiate  it. 
Their  presents  consist  of  wax  tapers, 
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images,  &c.  Near  Lyons,  there  is  a 
famous  chapel,  the  interior  of  which  is 
hung  over  with  gifts,  presented  by  those 
who  imagine  that  the  saint  who  presides 
there  has  saved  them  in  cases  of  danger, 
accident,  and  sickness. 
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When  any  one  dies,  the  room  where 
the  dead  body  lies  is  usually  surrounded 
by  burning  tapers  and  various  religious 


emblems  —  such  as  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
crucifixes,  &c. 


The  Story  of  Chicama. 


[Continued  from  p.  125.] 


CHAPTER  III. 


HE  left  our  hero  upon  the  ground,  — 
wounded  and  fainting  from  loss  of 
blood,    occasioned    by    an  arrow, 
which    had    sped    unseen    to    his 
bosom.     Here  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  for  some   time.     When 
he  awoke  from  his  swoon,  he  found  himself 
on  a  litter  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
borne  forward  by  four  figures  robed  in 
white.     He  soon  discovered,  that  these 
were  part  of  the  train  he  had  seen  in  the 


moonlight,  and  which  had  so  keenly  excit- 
ed his  curiosity.  The  remainder  of  the 
procession  he  could  now  discover,  at  a 
little  distance,  winding  up  the  sides  of  a 
mountain. 

His  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  the 
strangeness  of  his  situation,  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene  around.  But,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  smarting  of  his  wound 
recalled  the  incidents  which  had  lately 
occurred,  and  the  scene  which  terminated 
in  the  temporary  loss  of  his  reason.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  now 
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discovered  that  though  his  garments  were 
stained  with  blood,  the  arrow  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  a  dressing  of  lint  had 
been  carefully  laid  upon  the  incision. 
His  mind  then  recalled  the  image  of  the 
leader  of  the  band,  and  dwelt  with 
mingled  wonder  and  admiration  upon  her 
form  and  features. 

The  result  of  these  hasty  reflections 
was  not  altogether  displeasing  to  the  heart 
of  Chicama.  He  was  young,  imagina- 
tive, and  fond  of  adventure.  Born  to 
fortune,  and  brought  up  in  ease  and 
luxury,  he  had  still  broken  through  the 
softening  influences  of  education,  and 
joined  the  adventurers  who  had  rushed 
in  a  tumultuous  tide  to  the  new-found 
world.  Despising  the  flowery  path  of 
honor  and  fortune,  which  were  his  birth- 
right, he  went  forth  as  a  common  soldier, 
determined  to  drift  upon  the  tide  which 
chance  might  bring  in  his  way.  He  had 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  Pizarro  with 
these  views ;  and,  having  no  settled 
plan  or  purpose,  he  now  yielded,  with  a 
sort  of  gratified  wonder,  to  the  career 
which  seemed  to  open  before  him. 

After  marching  forward  for  some  time, 
now  creeping  slowly  and  carefully  up 
the  mountain,  often  treading  along  the 
dizzy  edge  of  lofty  precipices,  and  now 
as  cautiously  descending  to  the  dark  and 
dingy  ravines  below,  the  procession  at  last 
halted  before  a  structure  which  seemed 
a  rude  fortress  partly  hewn  from  the 
native  rock.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
train  proceeded,  and  was  soon  hidden  in 
the  shadows  of  the  archway,  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  building.  The  bear- 
ers of  our  wounded  hero  followed,  and, 
threading  through  a  devious  passage, 


reached  a  solitary  room,  where  they  set 
him  down  and  disappeared. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  that  Chica- 
ma was  left  in  solitude  to  observe  the  ob- 
jects around,  and  to  ponder  upon  the 
strange  incidents  which  had  befallen  him. 
The  sun  was  now  rising,  and  the  light, 
streaming  into  his  apartment,  enabled 
him  to  note  the  scene  with  precision. 
He  was  too  weak  to  rise  from  his  litter, 
but  he  could  observe  through  a  window, 
which  consisted  of  an  open  space,  with- 
out glass  or  other  covering,  that  the 
building  was  low  and  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  heaped  upon  a  natural 
parapet  of  rocks,  which  faced  a  declivity 
of  the  mountain.  It  seemed  to  be  formed 
into  a  series  of  rooms,  of  different  sizes, 
yet  none  rising  above  a  single  story. 
The  roof  was  of  stone,  laid  upon  rafters  of 
wood.  In  the  room  where  he  lay,  there 
were  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  the  uses 
of  which  he  could,  for  the  most  part, 
hardly  guess.  A  huge  basin  made  of 
gold,  a  hammer  and  axe  of  copper, 
and  a  kind  of  tankard  of  silver,  were  the 
only  utensils  which  seemed  to  bear  a 
semblance  to  those  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed. As  to  chairs,  or  tables,  he 
could  discover  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Having  observed  and  ruminated  for  a 
considerable  time  in  silence,  Chicama 
heard  a  light  footstep,  and,  looking  around, 
saw  the  form  of  the  leader  of  the  moon- 
light procession  before  him.  She  was  at- 
tired as  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  held 
in  her  hand  the  same  flowering  shrub. 
Her  countenance  was  still  beautiful  and 
lofty,  yet  shaded  with  a  touch  of  sadness. 
She  did  not  speak,  and  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  to  enforce  silence  upon  Chicama. 
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Two  aged  females  had  followed  her. 
Directing  the  attention  of  these  to  the 
wounded  soldier,  she  gazed  at  him  for  a 
few  moments,  with  a  mingled  air  of  pity 
and  reproach,  and  departed. 

Chicama  would  gladly  have  recalled 
her,  but  he  had  no  words  at  command, 
which  the  stranger  could  comprehend. 
Having  partly  risen  from  his  couch,  he 
now  sank  back  exhausted,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  events.  The  two  females,  who 
seemed  to  be  assigned  as  his  nurses,  set  im- 
mediately about  their  duties.  They  brought 
the  youth  some  fresh  water  in  a  goblet, 
which,  though  of  uncouth  form,  was  of 
gold,  and  elaborately  wrought.  They 
then  examined  his  wound,  washed  away 
the  clotted  gore,  and  applied  a  kind  of 
vegetable  poultice,  laid  upon  a  large  leaf. 
They  then  prepared  for  him  a  bed,  made 
of  the  fibres  of  palm  leaves,  laid  him 
carefully  upon  it,  and,  intimating  that  he 
must  seek  repose,  one  of  them  retired, 
while  the  other  sat  down  in  the  court 
before  the  door. 

The  young  soldier  was  too  weak  for 
deep  reflection ;  the  thought,  that  it  was 
strange  a  people  he  had  come  to  rob  and 
murder  should  treat  him  with  such  care 
and  tenderness  having  glanced  across  his 
mind,  he  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  But 
his  repose  was  disturbed  by  painful 
dreams,  and,  before  the  day  closed,  his 
mind  wandered  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 
For  a  week  he  remained  in  a  critical 
state ;  but,  owing  to  the  skill  and  devotion 
of  his  grizzly  nurses,  the  disease  took  a 
favorable  turn,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  rise  from  his 
bed. 

His  recovery  was  now  rapid,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  able  to  walk  about  the 


court  of  the  building  in  which  he  had 
been  housed,  and  to  make  various  obser- 
vations upon  it.  It  appeared,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  to  be  an  extensive  edi- 
fice, consisting  of  a  long  suite  of  rooms, 
all  of  one  story,  formed  of  rough 
stone,  nicely  fitted  to  each  other  without 
mortar  or  cement.  It  had  a  rude  and 
irregular  aspect,  and  seemed  now  nearly 
deserted. 

In  a  few  days,  Chicama  was  strong 
enough  to  extend  his  walks  ;  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  left  to  himself,  he  issued 
from  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  castle, 
and,  following  a  path  made  with  great 
care  and  labor,  soon  reached  an  eminence 
from  which  he  could  take  a  wide  survey 
of  the  adjacent  country.  He  found  him- 
self on  the  top  of  a  considerable  mountain, 
which  seemed  but  one  of  the  mighty 
steps  which  ascended  to  the  higher  peaks 
beyond.  Here  and  there,  on  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys,  which  lay  before  him,  he 
could  distinguish  groups  of  edifices,  seem, 
ing  sometimes  to  form  villages,  and  at  others 
appearing  like  large  towns.  The  whole 
scene  indicated  a  teeming  population,  and 
the  desire  arose  in  his  mind  to  visit  some 
of  these  places.  While  he  was  balancing 
in  his  mind,  whether  to  put  this  wish  into 
execution,  he  chanced  to  see  the  face  of 
one  of  his  old  nurses,  peering  through  a 
group  of  bushes.  He  instantly  perceived 
that  he  was  watched,  and,  not  choosing  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  those  who  had 
treated  him  so  kindly,  he  turned,  and 
slowly  made  his  way  back  to  his  room. 

On  the  morning  which  followed  this 
incident,  Chicama  rose,  as  usual,  and  was 
about  to  sally  forth  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the 
door  of  his  apartment  closed  and  bolted. 
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He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  win- 
dow, and  found  that  also  closed.  He  was 
about  to  force  these  barriers  which  con- 
fined him,  when  he  hesitated,  and  began 
to  consider  his  position.  While  he  was 
busy  with  his  reflections,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  distant  sound,  quite  unusual  in 
this  solitary  spot.  He  listened,  and  could 
perceive  a  hum,  like  the  moving  of  a  vast 
multitude.  His  curiosity  was  quickened  ; 
and,  bending  his  ear  more  keenly  to  the 
effort,  he  could  discern  something  like 
the  measured  tread  of  an  army,  and  the 
deep  cadence  of  martial  music. 

Roused  and  agitated  by  these  sounds, 
the  young  Spaniard  applied  himself  to  the 
framework  which  fastened  up  the  door- 
way, but  found  his  strength  insufficient  to 
force  it  open.  He  then  climbed  to  the 
window,  but  was  unable  to  make  a  pas- 
sage there.  While  he  stood  on  a  projecting 
rock  in  the  wall  of  his  room,  hesitating 
what  course  to  pursue,  his  eye  caught  an 
opening  in  the  roof;  and,  with  a  slight  ef- 
fort, he  made  his  way  through  it,  and 
thus  unexpectedly  found  himself  on  the 
top  of  the  building.  Casting  his  glance 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  heard 
the  sounds  before  described,  he  saw  a 
vast  procession  moving  slowly  forward 
upon  the  road  or  causeway,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded.  Already  were  the 
foremost  of  the  party  near  the  castle,  and 
Chicama,  himself  unnoticed,  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  countenances  and  equi- 
page of  many  individuals  of  the  train. 

The  leaders  seemed  to  consist  of  sol- 
diers, lightly  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  slings,  and  small  battle-axes.  Of 
these  there  were  about  a  hundred.  Then 
came  a  numerous  retinue  of  men,  gayly 
decorated  with  gaudy  feathers,  and  glit- 


tering with  gems  and  ornaments  of  gold. 
Each  wore  a  cap,  or  coronet,  set  round 
with  feathers,  and  bound  by  a  fillet  cov- 
ered with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds. 
Behind  this  gorgeous  throng,  an  individual 
of  lofty  mien,  and  still  more  richly  attired, 
was  borne  on  a  litter  by  eight  men,  all  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  attired  with  the 
utmost  simplicity.  Such  was  their 
strength,  that  the  weight  of  their  burden 
seemed  like  a  feather,  and  they  strode 
forward  as  freely  as  if  wholly  unencum- 
bered. 

Behind  the  individual  who  seemed  the 
chief  personage  in  the  procession  were  a 
small  group  of  females ;  they  were  on 
foot,  yet  richly  dressed,  and  bearing  an 
aspect  of  unusual  dignity.  Immediately 
following  these  was  a  train  of  women 
dressed  in  white ;  and  Chicama  had  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  leader  was 
no  other  than  the  remarkable  personage 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  head  of  the 
moonlight  procession,  and  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  received  the  arrow-shot 
wound  in  his  breast.  Beyond  this  train 
of  white-robed  women,  a  mingled  throng 
of  soldiers  and  attendants  came  rolling  on, 
without  confusion,  yet  without  seeming 
order  or  discipline. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  thus 
displayed  to  the  view  of  our  adventurer 
amounted  to  some  thousands ;  yet  there 
was  not  a  horse,  or  other  quadruped, 
among  them ;  nor  was  there  a  travelling 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  except  the  highly 
ornamented  litter  in  which  the  chief  was 
borne  along.  The  whole  moved  slowly 
forward  to  the  low  music  of  horns  and 
drums,  and,  passing  under  the  archway 
of  the  building  before  mentioned,  gradu- 
ally entered  within  the  court.  When  the 
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chief  came,  a  space  was  opened  in  the 
crowd,  and  he  was  conducted  to  one  of 
the  larger  apartments  of  the  edifice.  The 
ladies  were  marshalled  to  another;  and 
by  degrees  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
distributed  to  their  several  quarters,  the 
common  soldiers  and  people  remaining  in 
the  open  court. 

Chicama  noted  all  these  evolutions  with 
intense  interest ;  at  the  same  time,  he  be- 
came curious  to  know  how  these  various 
events  might  bear  upon  his  own  pros- 
pects. Considering  the  kind  treatment 
he  had  received,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  injurious  to  his  safety 
could  be  intended,  and  he  was.  strength- 
ened in  this  belief,  by  knowing  that  the 
white-robed  priestess,  who  had  served  him 
before,  was  among  the  crowd.  Yet  he 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  people,  as  to  be  able  only 
to  form  conjectures  as  to  the  result  of  the 
strange  spectacle  he  had  just  witnessed. 

When  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  over, 
Chicama  descended  into  his  room,  and, 
reclining  upon  his  bed,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  progress  of  events.  Nor  was  he 
obliged  to  wait  long.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door- 
way of  his  apartment.  The  framework 
was  removed,  and  an  Indian,  whose  hair 
was  white  as  snow,  stood  before  him. 


The  Konzas, 

AMONG  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  wan- 
der over  what  is  called  the  Indian 
Territory  of  the  far  west,  is  a  small 
band  who  bear  the  title  of  Konzas. 
They  are  not  an  ancient  tribe,  but  appear 
to  be  a  recent  offshoot  from  the  Osages. 


They  have  partially  adopted  agricultural 
pursuits,  though  still  addicted  to  fighting 
men  and  hunting  beasts.  They  number 
about  fifteen  hundred  souls,  and  have 
their  home  along  the  Konzas  River,  about 
fifty  miles  above  its  union  with  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Their  language,  manners,  and  customs, 
show  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Osages  ;  but  they  are  always  at  war  with 
that  tribe,  as  if  their  very  similarity  was 
a  cause  of  dislike  and  animosity. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  fashion  reigns 
as  despotically  here  as  in  Boston,  New 
York,  London,  or  Paris.  The  men, 
among  the  Konzas,  all  shave  their  heads, 
and  ornament  the  pate  with  a  tuft  of  deer's 


Wa-liow-ga-shee. 

hair.  We  here  give  a  portrait  of  Wa- 
how-ga-shee,  or  Mr.  No  Fool,  a  Konzas 
chief,  in  which  the  manner  of  dressing 
the  head  is  exhibited.  In  this  case,  the 
head  is  closely  shorn,  except  a  small 
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circle  on  the  top,  where  the  hair  is  left 
two  inches  long.  To  this  is  fastened  a 
crest,  made  of  a  deer's  tail  and  horse- 
hair, very  skilfully  woven  together.  On 
great  occasions,  this  crest  is  surmounted 


by  a  feather  from  an  eagle's  wing.  The 
profile  of  the  Konzas  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably fine,  and  to  resemble  that  of  the  old 
Romans. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Buiying-Beetles, 


IHERE  is  a  low  family  of  insects,  called 
beetles,  among  which  most  of  us  have 
some  acquaintances,  such  as  the 
cockroaches,  the  tumble-bugs,  &c. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  these  peo- 
ple, for  every  body  is  acquainted  with 
them,  either  by  sight  or  smell.  It  is  a 
numerous  race  ;  and,  though  they  appear 
to  perform  the  office  of  scavenger  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  removing  offal  and 
filth  that  would  otherwise  produce  disease 
and  death,  still,  they  have  great  variety  in 
their  dress,  manners,  customs,  and  capaci- 
ties. Some  are  black,  some  brown,  some 
blue,  and  some  are  as  green  and  shining 
as  emeralds.  Some  breathe  at  the  mouth, 


and  some  at  the  tail.  Of  the  latter  class 
are  the  water-beetles,  who  may  be  seen 
coming  to  the  top  of  the  water  to  breathe ; 
and,  instead  of  putting  out  their  heads, 
they  thrust  forth  what  we  should  consider 
their  nether  parts ! 

Among  the  queer  doings  of  the  beetle 
family,  we  may  mention  something  about 
the  grave-diggers  or  sextons,  commonly 
called  bury  ing-beetles.  These  creatures, 
when  they  find  a  dead  frog  or  a  dead 
mouse,  and  propose  to  make  a  feast  of  him, 
dig  under  him  a  pk  or  grave,  into  which 
the  body  is  gradually  let  down.  When 
it  is  sunk  deep  enough,  it  is  covered  over, 
and  devoured  with  a  good  appetite.  i 
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A  Little  Leaf  for  Little  Readers, 


ONE  of  our  subscribers  says  she  was 
greatly    pleased    with    the    "  Little 
Leaves  for  Little  Readers"  which  we 


inserted  in  the  Museum  some  years  ago. 
To  please  her,  and  those  like  her,  we 
insert  the  following :  — 


MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS,  PUSS ! 


Do  you  see  this  picture  ?  It  tells  its 
own  story  —  does  it  not  ?  Here  is  Mary, 
who  has  been  playing  with  her  doll.  But 
she  has  laid  dolly  aside  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause somebody  has  brought  her  a  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk. 

Now,  puss  is  a  sly  creature.  She  knows 
that  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  is  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  up  she  gets  to  take  a  share  of  it. 
She  creeps  slyly  along,  and,  when  she  is 
about  to  put  her  nose  into  the  bowl,  Mary 
catches  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
pulls  her  back. 

"  O,  you  little  beast ! "  says  Mary.  "  So 
— you  would  drink  up  my  milk,  would 
you  ?  Wicked  pussy  !  to  take  without 
liberty  is  stealing  —  mind  that !  Thou 


shalt  not  steal,  pussy  !  "  Saying  this, 
Mary  fetches  the  cat  a  slap  on  the  side  of 
her  head;  and  the  cat,  seeming  to  feel 
that  it  was  all  right,  slinks  under  the 
table. 

This  story  would  seem  to  show,  that 
young  children,  and  even  sly  old  cats,  have 
some  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  little  girl,  when  her  own  milk  is 
likely  to  be  lost,  sees  and  feels  plainly 
what  stealing  means,  and  that  it  is  very 
bad  to  take  things  that  don't  belong  to  us ; 
and  tabby,  as  you  see,  when  her  skin  is 
half  pulled  off  her  head,  does  not  scratch 
and  bite,  but  seems  humbly  to  confess  her 
fault,  and  say,  "-Let  me  go  this  time, 
and  I  won't  do  so  again ! " 
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"  Take  Care  of  Number  One ! " 

[Continued  from  p.  150.] 
CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  our  last  chapter,  we  intimated  that 
our  hero   was    involved    in    serious 
troubles,  growing  out  of  the  reputa- 
tion  for   selfishness,   which    he   had 
acquired.     The  circumstances  to  which 
we   alluded  are  as  follows :  — 

Near  the  house  of  farmer  Lane  was  a 
forest,  containing  a  good  many  chestnut 
and  walnut-trees.  In  that  part  of  the 
country,  people  were  generally  allowed  to 
pick  up  walnuts  and  chestnuts  where 
they  could  find  them ;  but  the  particular 
trees  of  which  we  speak  belonged  to  a 
queer  old  man,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Granther  Baldwin.  Now,  this  man 
was  very  stingy,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
have  people  pick  up  his  nuts.  When- 
ever he  saw  any  body  gathering  them, 
he  used  to  sally  forth  and  drive  them 
away. 

This  conduct  did  not  serve  to  protect 
old  Granther's  nuts,  for  all  the  boys  of 
the  village  seemed  to  take  a  particular 
delight  in  robbing  his  woods  of  what  he 
prized  so  highly.  It  chanced  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  our  story  now  refers,  the 
old  man's  trees  were  well  stored  with 
fruit,  and  many  a  boy  had  fixed  his  keen 
and  longing  eyes  upon  them.  Among 
these  was  Jacob  Karl,  who  was  only 
waiting  till  the  frost  should  open  the 
shells  and  tumble  the  nuts  to  the  ground. 
Well,  the  golden  opportunity  at  length 
arrived.  Some  sharp  frosts,  in  October, 
were  followed  by  a  heavy  wind  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  down  came 
chestnuts  and  walnuts,  rattling  like  hail- 


stones, upon  the  earth.  Before  the  storm 
was  quite  over,  Jacob  was  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  the  coast  seemed  clear,  he  went 
heartily  to  work.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  he  had  picked  up  a 
bushel  of  walnuts  and  almost  half  as 
many  chestnuts.  These  he  carried  in 
his  hat  to  a  spot  concealed  by  bushes, 
intending  to  take  them  away  as  leisure 
and  opportunity  should  allow. 

Jacob  did  not  go  away  till  it  was 
quite  dark,  so  intent  was  he  upon  his 
work.  As  he  left  the  place,  his  heart 
beat  with  excitement,  to  think  what  a 
rich  harvest  he  had  secured.  But  cun- 
ning is  often  baffled,  and  fraud  is  sel- 
dom crowned  with  success.  All  the 
time  that  Jacob  was  thus  cherishing 
the  idea  that  no  one  saw  him,  two  per- 
sons were  carefully  watching  his  opera- 
tions. There  was  Granther  Baldwin 
himself  on  one  side,  and  Dick  Grater 
on  the  other.  When  Jacob  departed, 
these  departed  also,  each  flattering  him- 
self that  he  knew  where  to  get  a  good 
heap  of  nuts,  without  the  trouble  of  gath- 
ering them. 

The  next  morning,  the  old  proprietor 
of  the  woods  went  to  the  bushes,  with 
a  bag,  intending  to  take  Jacob's  collection 
home  to  himself.  But  what  was  his 
amazement,  to  find  them  gone  !  As  he 
knew  nothing  of  Dick  Grater's  obser- 
vations while  Jacob  was  at  his  work, 
he  naturally  supposed  that  the  latter  had 
come  in  the  night  and  carried  them 
away.  He  accordingly  made  complaint 
to  farmer  Lane,  telling  him  what  he  had 
seen,  and  very  naturally  charging  Jacob 
with  carrying  away  the  nuts.  Jacob 
admitted  that  he  picked  up  the  nuts  and 
laid  them  in  the  bushes,  but  denied  that 
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he  had  seen  them  since.  This  denial, 
however,  did  the  poor  boy  no  good  ;  nay, 
it  rather  increased  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  as  well  as  of  his  employer,  for 
they  both  very  justly  supposed  that  he 
was  adding  falsehood  to  theft. 

Nothing  could  save  Jacob  from  being 
condemned  as  guilty  of  a  double  crime. 
In  vain  did  he  protest  his  innocence,  at 
least  of  the  main  part  of  the  accusation. 
In  vain  did  he  bring  forward  what  had  now 
come  to  light,  —  the  fact  that  Dick  Gra- 
ter had  just  sold  a  bushel  of  walnuts  and 
half  a  bushel  of  chestnuts  to  Mr.  Meas- 
ureman,  a  merchant  in  the  village, —  and 
urge  the  probability  that  this  boy  was  the 
real  thief.  Nothing  could  clear  him  ;  his 
own  character  was  against  him.  He  had 
a  bad  name,  and  this  insured  his  convic- 
tion, because  his  judges  rather  tried  to 
think  him  guilty  than  to  think  him  inno- 
cent. If  he  had  enjoyed  a  good  reputa- 
tion, the  opposite  process  would  have 
been  adopted,  and  every  body  would 
have  tried  to  think  him  innocent  and 
not  guilty.  A  bad  name  is,  indeed,  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes. 

The  punishment  of  Jacob  was  severe. 
Mr.  Lane  was,  on  the  whole,  a  mild-tem- 
pered man,  and  hitherto  he  had  never 
inflicted  bodily  chastisement  upon  him. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  better  for  the  boy  if 
he  had  done  so.  But  now  his  spirit  was 
thoroughly  roused,  and,  taking  a  cowhide 
whip,  he  laid  it  over  the  youth's  "bare 
back  till  the  blood  flowed  in  streams. 
Jacob  said  not  a  word,  nor  did  he  utter  a 
cry.  He  clinched  his  hands  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  agony,  but  he  was  dumb. 
After  laying  on  the  lash  till  he  was  tired, 
the  farmer  asked  Jacob  if  he  would  con- 
fess his  crime.  Jacob  resolutely  refused 


to  reply.  Again  the  blows  fell,  and  again 
the  question  was  put ;  but  not  a  word  could 
be  extorted  from  the  sufferer.  Weary,  at 
length,  and  almost  frightened  at  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  he  had  gone,  the  farmer 
desisted,  and  Jacob  was  allowed  to  go  to 
his  room. 

The  next  morning  the  boy  did  not  ap- 
pear, as  usual,  at  his  wonted  tasks,  and 
Mr.  Lane  accordingly  sent  for  him.  The 
messenger  returned,  saying  that  Jacob 
was  not  to  be  found.  On  searching  his 
room,  it  was  discovered  that  his  clothes 
were  gone  ;  and  the  inference  was  neces- 
sarily drawn  that  he  had  fled.  Search 
was  made  for  him  during  the  day,  but 
without  success. 

The  next  night  the  village  of  R 

was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire  !  Such 
an  event  was  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
quiet  and  secluded  place  ;  and  when  the 
appalling  sounds  of  "  Fire  !  fire  !  "  rang 
over  hill  and  valley,  —  and  this,  too,  amid 
the  deep  watches  of  the  night,  —  they 
awoke  a  peculiar  terror  in  every  bosom. 
The  little  boys  and  girls  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  other  large  cities,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  such  scenes,  and  who  look 
upon  a  conflagration  as  a  frolic  for  the 
engines  and  the  boys,  can  hardly  under- 
stand the  horror  with  which  the  people, 

and  especially  the  children,  of  E, 

heard  the  piercing  scream  of  u  Fire  !  " 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude. 

Granther  Baldwin's  premises  were  on 
a  hill,  and,  while  his  house  was  small 
and  mean,  his  barn  was  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. It  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  well  stocked  with  hay,  flax,  and 
unthreshed  grain  ;  and  this  was  the  build- 
ing that  was  now  on  fire.  When  first 
discovered,  the  flames  were  bursting 
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through  the  roof,  and  streaming,  like  a 
blazing  banner,  toward  the  sky. 

The  scattered  inhabitants,  included  in 
the  circuit  of  a  mile  around,  were 
soon  assembled  at  the  spot.  The  men 
did  not  come  alone,  but  wives  and  chil- 
dren flocked  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Many  of  them  came  half-clad,  for  there 
was  a  mingled  terror  and  curiosity,  which 
deprived  them  of  their  ordinary  habits  of 
caution,  at  the  same  time  drawing  them 
to  the  place  by  a  strange  and  awful 
fascination. 

In  that  remote  village  there  were  no 
fire  engines,  and  no  special  means  for 
subduing  the  raging  element.  All  that 
could  be  hoped  was  to  save  the  house, 
leaving  the  barn  to  its  fate.  In  such  a 
state  of  excitement,  strange  things  came 
to  pass.  Granther  Baldwin,  who  was 
near  eighty,  seemed  as  nimble  as  a  boy 
of  fifteen  ;  and  his  fat  old  wife,  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  seven  years,  got  upon 
her  feet  and  toddled  about  like  a  great 
overgrown  baby.  He  had  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up 
carefully  in  a  bag.  In  the  bewilderment 
of  his  mind,  he  cut  the  string,  and  tum- 
bled the  whole  into  the  well,  which  was 
seventy  feet  deep.  She,  in  her  frenzy, 
set  her  cap  on  fire  with  a  candle,  and 
burned  her  old  powdered  frizzette  down 
close  to  her  head.  She  scrambled  up 
stairs,  and,  seeming  to  think  it  necessary 
to  do  something,  seized  upon  a  mirror  in 
the  best  room,  and  pitched  it  headlong  out 
of  the  window,  shivering  it  into  a  thou- 
sand atoms. 

While  these,  and  other  mad  pranks, 
were  going  on  within,  a  scene  of  great 
bustle  was  displayed  without.  Some 
shouted  ;  some  screamed  ;  some  ran  this 


way  and  then  that ;  some  wrung  their 
hands  ;  and  some  looked  gazingly  on.  A 
few  clear  heads  and  steady  hands  were 
engaged  in  drawing  water,  and  wetting 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  house,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  flames  and  sparks  that 
were  swept  in  that  direction.  Around 
them  was  a  belt  of  women  and  children, 
looking,  with  an  indescribable  sense  of 
awe,  upon  the  awful  conflagration. 

Of  all  the  four  elements,  —  earth,  air, 
water,  and  fire,  —  the  latter  is  the  most 
terrific,  when  it  has  gained  the  mastery 
and  asserts  its  power.  The  ground  rent 
with  an  earthquake  —  the  air  roused  into 
a  whirlwind  —  the  waves  lashed  by  a. 
tempest,  —  all  present  sublime  and  awful 
images ;  but  none  affect  the  imagination 
like  the  spectacle  of  a  conflagration,  es- 
pecially when  it  occurs  in  the  stillness 
and  darkness  of  night,  and  in  some  place 
where  such  events  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. On  the  present  occasion,  the 
scene  was,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree 
grand  and  awful.  The  barn,  with  its 
entire  contents,  was  in  flames,  which 
now  seemed  like  a  raging  sea  of  liquid 
fire.  Far  upward  ran  the  ruddy  sheet 
at  one  time  appearing  to  leap,  in  one  vast 
volume,  toward  the  sky,  and  then  to  fall 
backward  and  spring  forth  again,  like  the 
divided  tongues  of  serpents.  The  whole 
frame  of  the  building  was  soon  levelled 
with  the  general  mass,  and  nothing  but 
one  roaring,  blazing  heap,  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  mighty  power  of  the 
element — its  destructive  energy — its  as- 
pect of  impatient  anger  —  strongly  im- 
pressed the  beholders  who  were  gazing 
around. 

Nor  was  there  something  of  the  mys- 
terious wanting  to  give  added  interest  to 
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the  scene.  A  great  number  of  birds  were 
noticed,  like  red  specks,  high  in  air,  turn- 
ing and  wheeling  in  the  unwonted  light ; 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  wild  goose  circled 
two  or  three  times  around  the  flames,  and 
at  last,  with  a  sudden  plunge,  disappeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  blaze.  On  the  mor- 
row, large  numbers  of  wild  ducks  were 
found  dead  upon  the  ground  around. 

The  scene  was  at  last  over,  and  the 
villagers  returned  to  their  several  homes. 
A  few  sought  their  beds,  but  none  found 
repose  in  sleep.  On  the  morrow,  the 
subject  was  keenly  discussed,  and  Jacob 
Karl  was  generally  regarded  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  conflagration  ! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Earthen  Pot  arid  the  Iron  Pot, 

AN  iron  pot  proposed 
To  earthen  pot  a  journey. 
The  latter  was  opposed  ; 

Expressing  the  concern  he 
Had  felt  about  the  danger 
Of  going  out  a  ranger. 
He  thought  the  kitchen  hearth 
The  safest  place  on  earth 

"  For  one  so  very  brittle  — 
For  thee,  who  art  a  kettle, 
And  hast  a  tougher  skin, 
There's  naught  to  keep  thee  in.M 

"I'll  be  thy  body-guard," 
Replied  the  iron  pot ; 

"  If  any  thing  that's  hard 
Should  threaten  thee  a  jot, 
Between  you  I  will  go, 
And  save  thee  from  the  blow." 
This  offer  him  persuaded  — 
The  iron  pot  paraded 
Himself  as  guard  and  guide, 
Close  at  his  cousin's  side. 
Now,  in  their  tripod  way, 
They  hobble  as  they  may ; 
And  eke  together  bolt 
At  every  little  jolt, 


Which  gives  the  crockery  pain  ; 
But  presently  his  comrade  hits 
So  hard,  he  dashes  him  to  bits 

Before  he  can  complain. 

Take  care  that  you  associate 
With  equals  only,  lest  your  fate 
This  earthen  pot  should  illustrate. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


The  May  Offering. 

IT  the  celebration  of  last  May-day,  at 
Roxbury,  there  was  a  small  book  for 
sale,   called   "The   May   Offering," 
from  which  we  extract  the  following 
pleasing  lines :  — 

THE  MAY  OFFERING. 

'Tis  said  that  angels  love  the  flowers; 

And  on  their  white  and  sparkling  wings, 
When  all  is  hushed  in  midnight  hours, 

They  bring  them  dews  from  sainted  springs. 

Then,  when  the  morn  doth  gently  break, 
The  buds,  that  angels'  hands  have  fed, 

In  glittering  robes  of  beauty  wake, 

Whilst  fragrance  sweet  is  o'er  them  shed. 

No  flowers  like  these  we've  gathered  here  — 
No  roses  bathed  in  angels'  dew  ; 

One  simple  flower,  young  hearts  to  cheer, 
We've  culled,  and  ope  its  leaves  to  you. 

Hid  in  its  lines  perhaps  may  dwell 

Some  charm  concealed  —  some  latent  pleas- 
ure; 

Some  truth  lie  buried  in  its  cell, 

For  youth  to  hive,  or  age  to  treasure. 

Then  take  our  offering,  culled  in  hope, 
And  may  the  dews  kind  hearts  can  shed, 

The  timid  "  May-flower's  "  chalice  ope, 
And  bid  its  leaves  in  joy  outspread. 

B. 

We  should  like  to  know  who  this  B. 
is,  that  writes  such  verses. 
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Our  Correspondence, 

LUR  budget  for  this  month  is  pretty 
full,  and  we  have  selected  some  good 
things  from  it.  For  example,  here  is 
one  of  our  letters  :  — 

Norwalk,  Feb.  18, 1846. 
DEAK  FRIEND  MR.  MERRY  : 

WINTER  furnishes  leisure  time  for  scrib- 
bling, and  the  cheap  postage  fills  your  letter- 
box with  it.  Ink-makers  are  heels  over  head 
in  business  ;  the  geese  hardly  have  time  to 
furnish  themselves  with  full-grown  wings  be- 
fore they  are  robbed  of  them  to  scribble  with ; 
and  the  paper-mills  are  rumbling  almost  night 
and  day,  to  supply  the  wants  that  are  daily 
increasing.  But  they  will  have  mercy  on  the 
geese,  and  accordingly  keep  other  factories 
busy  to  supply  steel  pens  for  the  scribblers. 

Now,  Mr.  Merry,  do  you  know  that  you 
cause  a  good  share  of  this  business  to  flourish 
so,  by  your  juvenile  familiarity  ?  And  they 
may  "thank  their  stars  "  that  there  is  such  a 
person  ;  for  if  you  should  happen  to  be  una- 
ble to  continue  your  invaluable  Museum,  by 
some  sudden  occurrence,  how  astonishing 
quick  would  the  people  hired  in  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  factories  be  "out  of  business,"  and  one 
half  of  the  establishments  freeze  up  !  Those 
hard  puzzles  would  stay  at  home  ;  and  what 
could  we  have  for  amusement  at  a  winter's 
fireside  ?  Nothing  equal  to  the  Museum  ! 
But  if  I  allow  such  meditations  to  take  pos- 
session of  me,  my  pen  will  drop  from  my 
hand,  unwilling  to  write  such  sorrowful 
thoughts.  Therefore,  agreeably  to  promise, 
I  will  proceed  at  once  to  give  you  the  descrip- 
tion of 

A  CURIOUS  INSTRUMENT. 

I  am  very  small,  but  nearly  round  ; 

In  my  frame  I  am  always  found. 

If  danger  's  near,  however  slight, 

My  curtain  screens  me  from  its  sight : 

Yet,  after  all  my  delicacy, 

I'm  darted  into  immensity. 

If  minds  of  others  guilty  are, 

I  oft  can  find  the  secret  there  ; 

If  one  my  owner  doth  possess, 

I  can  as  well  his  secret  guess. 


My  language,  Merry  says,  is  one 
That  is  misunderstood  by  none. 
I'm  ornamented  with  varied  hues, 
A  fringed  curtain,  which  much  I  use  ; 
And  if  it  closed  I  ne'er  should  keep, 
Ne'er  would  my  owner  sink  to  sleep ; 
But  if  always  closed,  all  clearly  see 
In  obscurity  we  both  should  be. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Merry,  if  I  say  I  dream  of 
you ;  but  it  is  really  so,  occasionally.  In  one 
of  my  dreams,  I  was  playing  with  some  other 
playmates,  and  you  was  sitting  under  a  shady 
pine,  admiring  us,  when,  all  at  once,  you  com- 
menced humming  —  I  can  hardly  say  singing 
—  the  following  beautiful  lines  :  — 

Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  lark, 
Late  in  the  evening  when  falleth  the  dark ; 
Far  in  the  moreland,  or  under  the  tree, 
Come  the  sweet  voices  of  children  to  me. 

I  am  an  old  man  —  my  hair  is  gray  ; 

But  I   sit  in  the  sunshine  to  watch  you  at 

play, 
And  a  kindlier  current  doth  run  through  the 

vein, 
And  1  bless  you,  bright  creatures  !  again  and 

again. 

I  rejoice  in  your  sports,  in  the  warm  summer 
weather, 

With  hand  locked  in  hand,  when  you're  striv- 
ing together ; 

But  I  see  what  you  see  not  — the  sorrow  and 
strife 

Of  the  years  that  will  come  in  the  contest  of 
life. 

For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  age  looketh  on 

To  the  time  that  will  be,  from  the  time  that  is 
gone ; 

But  you,  blessed  creatures  !  you  think  not  of 
sorrow  j 

Your  joy  is  to-day,  and  you  have  no  to-mor- 
row. 

Ay,  sport  ye,  and  wrestle  —  be  glad  as  the 

sun, 
And  lie  down  to  rest  when  your  pastime  is 

done; 
For  your  dreams  are  of  sunshine,  of  blossoms, 

and  dew, 
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And  the  God  of  the  blessed  doth  watch  over 
you. 

And  the  angels  of  heaven  are  missioned  to 

keep 

Unbroken  the  calm  of  your  sea!6d  sleep ; 
And  an  old  man's  blessing  doth  in  you  swell 
The  whole  day  long ;  and  so  fare  ye  well. 

We  listened  to  you  with  untiring  interest 
through  this  poetic  sketch,  but  our  astonish- 
ment was  so  aroused  by  your  sudden  disap- 
pearance, that  I  awoke,  and  found  all  but  a 
dream.  Now,  was  this  not  curious  ?  But  I 
am  afraid,  Mr.  Merry,  that  you  are  getting 
weary ;  so  I  will  seal  my  letter,  direct  it,  and 
give  it  to  the  postmaster,  with  the  five-cent 
postage,  after  affixing  my  signature  as 
Your  true  friend, 

FANNY  E.  P. 


Springfield,  April  18,  1846. 

DEAR  MR.  MERRY  : 

I  LIKE  your  Museum  very  much,  and 
hope  you  will  publish  this  letter.  1  live  in 
Springfield,  and  think  it  is  the  prettiest  place 
in  Massachusetts.  I  went  to  Boston  a  year 
ago,  and  wished  to  go  and  see  you ;  for  I 
thought  you  would  be  disappointed  if  any  of 
your  subscribers  went  there  without  visiting 
you.  But  1  only  staid  two  days. 

If  you  ever  go  through  Springfield,  won't 
you  come  to  our  house,  and  tell  me  a  great 
many  of  your  pleasant  stories  ? 

My  mother  told  me  I  might  write  this  letter 
when  I  was  nine  years  old.  To-day  is  my 
birthday,  and  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  I 
began  it  before  breakfast.  A  schoolmate  of 
mine  is  writing  to  you,  and  is  going  to  send 
a  puzzle.  I  wish  1  could  make  one;  but 
mother  says  that  when  I  am  as  old  as  he,  1* 
can  make  one  too. 

Good-by,  Mr.  Merry.          A.  P.  M. 


Our  little  friend,  who  writes  as  follows, 
will  see  that  we  have  inserted  a  "  Little 
Leaf"  for  her  pleasure,  and  that  of  those 
like  her. 


Brooklyn,  March  1,  1846. 
MR.  ROBERT  MERRY  : 
Dear  Sir : 

MY  sister  takes  your  Magazine,  and 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  "  Little 
Leaves  for  Little  Readers,"  and  I  wish  you 
would  put  more  in  your  Magazine.  I  was 
just  seven  years  old  the  24th  of  February.  I 
have  a  brother  and  sister  who  do  not  know 
how  to  read,  but  they  like  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures. My  little  sister  was  one  year  old  the 
same  day  that  I  was  seven.  You  will  see  by 
the  date  of  this  letter  that  I  am  a  Brooklyn- 
ite.  My  brother  is  three  years  old.  I  go  to 
school,  to  Miss  Phelps.  I  study  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling.  My  big  sister  is 
nine  years  old.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
bad  writing,  because  I  have  just  begun  to 
learn.  MARY. 

MR.  EDITOR  : 

PERMIT  me  to  ask  of  you  the  insertion, 
in  your  highly  esteemed  periodical,  of  the 
following  tribute  of  affection,  prompted  by 
the  removal,  to  the  spiritual  world,  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  promising  girl  of  eleven  years  of 
age.  The  writer  had  known  her  from  her 
infancy,  and  was  a  daily  attendant  at  her  bed- 
side in  her  last  painful  illness ;  and  the  inci- 
dents, to  which  such  beautiful  allusion  is 
made,  are  not  the  product  of  imagination,  but 
real  and  true.  She  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
"  Museum,"  and  it  is  hoped  the  perusal  of 
these  lines  by  your  youthful  readers  may 
have  an  abiding  influence  upon  their  hearts. 

Bangor,  March  30, 1846.  W. 

A  fair  young  being  passed  before  my  view, 
A  tender,  guileless  child  —  one  of  those  few 
Whom  Heaven  doth  lend  to  us  for  a  brief 

space, 
That  we  may  mark  the  meek  and  winning 

grace 

Of  a  pure  spirit,  shedding  forth  a  ray 
Of  man's  sweet  nature,  ere  he  went  astray. 

For  a  brief  space,  the  vestment  that  she 

bore 

Too  frail  a  fabric  proved  for  this  bleak  life  : 
The  soul  shone  brighter  through  the  garb 
it  wore, 
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But  with  earth's  chills  she  could  not  bide  the 
strife  ; 

And  while  life's  trembling  harp  was  all  un- 
strung, 

In  plaintive  murmurs  to  its  chords  she  sung. 

"  Alas,  alas  !  dear  mother,  'tis  in  vain, 

The  glorious  sun  shines  all  in  vain,  for  me  ; 
I  ne'er  shall  bask  in  its  soft  light  again  ; 

Its  joyful  beams  no  more  on  earth  shall  see. 
The  gladdening  spring-time,  with  its  breath- 
ing bowers, 
No  more  these   weary,  aching  eyes  shall 

bless ; 

O,  not  for  me  will  come  its  birds  and  flowers ; 
My  feet  no  more    its  verdant  turf  may 

press. 

Its  gentle  breeze  no  more  will  fan  my  brow, 
Nor  rouse  these  drooping  spirits  with  its 

breath , 
My  life  is  waning  fast  —  I  feel  it  now ; 

This  feebled  pulse  must  soon  be  stilled  in 
death. 

"  Draw  near  and  kiss  me,  father,  mother 
dear, 

And  say,  but  once  again,  you  love  me  still ; 
Sweet  would  it  be,  could  1  but  linger  here, 

Your  cares  to  soothe,  your  hearts  with  joy 

to  fill. 
O,  deem  not  that  I  do  not  love  you  yet ; 

It  is  that  this  poor  frame  doth  suffer  so  ; 
Then  think  not  I  your  patient  care  forget, 

But,  kindest,  dearest  parents,  let  me  go. 

"  'Tis   God  that  calls   me   from  your  arms 

away; 

A  Father's  love  in  all  his  acts  I  view, 
And  in  my  griefs  his  promise  is  my  stay  ; 

His  hand  afflicts,  but  he  supports  me,  too. 
Fear  not  for  me  —  each  pain  I  leave  below, 
When  I  shall  soar  where  God  and  angels 

dwell; 

E'en  now  I  hear  soft  murmuring  waters  flow, 
And  beckoning  spirits  their  sweet  anthems 
swell. 

44  Who  called  my  name  ?     I  fain  would  know 

that  tone ; 

So  like  my  mother's,  in  its  accents  mild, 
It  kindles  in  my  mind  loved  visions  gone, 


When  she  was  wont  to  name  her  wandering 
child. 

"I'm  weary  now  —  sing  me  some  soft,  low 
song; 

It  lulls  my  senses  to  a  dreamy  sleep, 
And  gathers  up  a  shining  spirit  throng, 

That  round  my  bed  their  angel  vigils  keep. 
Father  in  heaven,  thy  name  most  hallowed  be, 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  'tis  in  heaven ; 
Keep  me  from  sin ;  my  soul  would  crave  of 
thee, 

As  I  forgive,  so  may  1  be  forgiven." 

And  thus  she  murmured  on,  amid  the  moans 
Of  pain  and  suffering,  in  sad  sweet  tones, 
Touching  each  heart  with  her  bland  tender- 
ness, 

And,  childlike,  winning  with  a  fond  caress. — 
The   "golden  bowl"   of  life   at    length    is 

crushed, 
The  music  of  its  "  silver  lute  "  is  hushed. 

Joy,  joy  to  thee,  young  saint !  thy  goal  is 

won, 
Thy  haven  gained,  and  thy  brief  wanderings 

done.  ^p. 

Thy  gentle  soul  small  need  had  to  be  shriven; 
No  erring  deeds  were  thine  to  be  forgiven  ; 
Thy  spirit  shrunk  not  from  its  Maker's  face  ; 
No  earthly  blemish  marred  its  spotless  vase  ; 
Thy  guardian  angel,  sheltering  thee  each  day, 
Fanned  with  his  wing  the  serpent's  breath 

away. 

And  thou  art  mourned  among  that  youthful 

throng 
Of  loving  hearts,  where  erst,  with  book  or 

song, 
Thy  footsteps  strayed  —  amid  the  sprightly 

play, 
Or,  pleased  and  earnest,  seeking  "  wisdom's 

way." 
And  they  who  loved  thine  opening  thoughts 

to  guide, 
Long  will  they  miss  thine  image  from  their 

side. 


A  vacant  seat  in  her  deserted  home 

Waits  for  the  form  that  never  more  may  come, 
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With  buoyant  step,  and  smile,  and  accents 
bland, 

To  bless,  with  her  sweet  looks,  that  stricken 
band. 

Her  bounding  hoop  hangs  silent  on  the  wall ; 

Her  books  and  toys,  embroidered  fragments, 
all, 

Are  cast  aside  ;  for  she  hath  joys  more  fair 

In  that  bright  realm  where  God's  own  man- 
sions are  ! 


Our  friends  S.  E.  B.,  H.  R.,  L.  N , 

and  the  author  of  an  "  acrostical  enig- 
ma," will  see  that  we  have  not  space  for 
their  agreeable  letters.  The  author  of 
"Amicus  ad  Juventis"  writes  better 
English  than  Latin.  We  are  obliged 
again  to  defer  the  letter  of  A.  N.  J.  We 
shall  have  a  word  for  F.  B.  in  our  next. 


Come  Walk  with  Me, 


WORDS   AND    MUSIC    COMPOSED    FOR   MERRY'S    MUSEUM. 
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Come,  walk  with  me, 
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And    o'er    the    hills  where  snowdrifts  raced,  Has  spread  the  smil  -  ing  charms  of     May. 


Come  walk  with  me,  for  now  'tis  morn, 
And  birds  and  flowers  are  every  where  ; 

The  dewdrop  trembles  on  the  thorn, 
And  love  and  music  fill  the  air. 

Come  walk  with  me  in  yonder  dell, 
Where  wild  flowers  dally  with  the  rill ; 

And  where  the  wood-thrush  sings  so  well, 
When  all  around  seems  hushed  and  still. 

Come  walk  with  me,  and  let  us  go 
To  yonder  peak  by  lightnings  riven, 

And  mark  the  scene  that  spreads  below, 
And  seems  to  mingle  earth  with  heaven. 


Come  walk  with  me,  and  let  our  feet, 
With  careless  saunter,  choose  the  way, 

For  all  above,  below,  is  sweet, 
And  pleasure  cannot  go  astray. 

Come  walk  with  me,  and  let  us  leave 
Dull  care,  with  all  its  load,  behind, 

And  with  our  hearts  and  fingers  weave 
Fresh  chaplets  for  the  brow  and  mind. 

Come  walk  with  us,  and  if  we  seem 
Like  rainbow-chasing  youth  to-day, 

O,  let  us  not  disdain  the  beam 
That  lights  the  heart  — for  now  'tis  May' 
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An  Esquimaux  Girl, 


IT  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  at  both  ends 
of  the  world,  the  human  race  seems 
to   be   dwindled   into   creatures    that 
would  look,  to  us,  like  dwarfs.     At 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  southern  point  of 
South  America,  the  people  are  not  only 
short,  but  thin  and  squalid,  seeming  rather 
like    two-legged    beasts   than   men   and 
women. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  globe, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the  inhab- 
itants are  also  short,  but  they  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  fed,  plump,  and  hearty.  The 
Samoiedes  in  Asia,  the  Laplanders  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Esquimaux  of  our  con- 
tinent, are  probably  all  of  the  same  race ; 
and  though  the  latter  are  in  a  more  savage 
VOL.  xii.  1 


state  than  the  others,  they  possess   the 
same  general  characteristics. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux  is  a  desolate 
region,  where  winter  lasts  nine  months  of 
the  year,  and  where  the  barren  soil  pro- 
duces little  besides  mosses  and  stunted 
shrubs  and  trees.  It  is  impossible  to  raise 
wheat,  corn,  or  other  grain  in  such  a 
country;  no  apples,  pears,  or  peaches, 
are  ever  seen  in  that  barren  land.  What, 
then,  shall  the  people  do  for  food  ?  One 
would  think  that  they  must  starve  ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Nature  has  provided  them 
with  an  almost  perpetual  feast.  The 
reindeer  and  the  musk  ox  are  fitted  to 
the  climate,  and  here  is  their  paradise. 
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Upon  these  creatures  the  Esquimaux 
subsist  a  part  of  the  year,  and  in  winter 
they  settle  down  along  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  find  abundance  of  seals, 
walruses,  whales,  and  fish.  They  build 
themselves  huts  of  ice,  clothe  their  fat 
bodies  in  plenty  of  seal-skins,  eat  blub- 
ber fat  and  seal  oil,  drink  brandy,  when 
they  can  get  it,  drive  over  the  snow 


with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  catch  seals 
by  day,  and  tell  long  stories  at  night. 
After  all,  as  travellers  tell  us,  these  lit- 
tle people  live  a  jolly  life,  laugh  and 
get  fat,  as  well  as  others.  Nay,  Captain 
Parry  tells  us,  that  some  of  them  are  quite 
good-looking,  and,  in  evidence  of  this,  he 
furnishes  a  portrait  of  a  girl  making  a 
snow  shoe,  which  we  have  copied  above. 


View  of  a  City  in  Japan. 


Adventures  in  Japan,  by  Michael  Kastoff, 


CHAPTER   I. 


I 


EFORE   I  begin   the   account  of  my 
voyages  and  adventures,  I  deem   it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  by  way 
of  apology  for  writing  it.     I  am  not  a 
learned  man. « What  learning  could  be  ex- 


pected of  a  Russian  sailor  ?  But  accident 
has  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  a  species 
of  knowledge  which  few  learned  men 
ever  possessed ;  and  I  think  this  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  very  ambitious 
attempt  to  write  a  book.  I  have  been 
among  the  Japanese,  and  seen  more  ot 
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that  people  than  perhaps  any  man  living. 
This  is  my  excuse  for  undertaking  to 
write  about  them. 

Japan  is  a  "  sealed  country "  to  all 
common  travellers  ;  such  a  place  as  the 
ancient  poets  and  romancers  had  in  their 
minds  when  they  wrote  about  the  Gardens 
of  the  Hesperides ;  a  region  that  excited 
the  strongest  curiosity,  and  which  every 
body  would  wish  to  see,  but  from  which 
all  strangers  were  excluded.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  which  is  so  little 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  so  worthy 
of  exciting  a  rational  curiosity,  as  the  em- 
pire of  Japan.  Its  immense  population, 
its  great  wealth  and  industry,  its  progress 
in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  civil  and  religious  govern- 
ment, and  the  curious  manners  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  its  people,  strongly  attract 
our  notice,  and  give  it  a  hold  upon  our 
curiosity. 

But  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
Japan  has  been  closed  against  all  for- 
eigners, with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Chinese  and  Dutch,  who  are  allowed  to 
hold  a  very  limited  intercourse  with  one 
seaport  in  the  empire,  Nagasaki,  where 
they  are  shut  up  almost  as  closely  as  con- 
victs in  a  prison.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans to  open  an  intercourse  with  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  -all  these  attempts 
have  been  defeated  by  the  jealous  vigil- 
ance with  which  the  natives  guard  against 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  empire,  that  no  Japanese  shall,  on 
any  pretence,  quit  his  country ;  and  all 
foreigners,  who  are  thrown  by  shipwreck 
upon  their  coasts,  are  Kept  in  strict  con- 
finement till  they  can  be  sent  home  by 
one  of  the  foreign  ships  which  are 


allowed    to  -visit    the    port  above   men- 
tioned. 

Moreover,  if  the  difficulty  of  learning 
any  thing  about  Japan  excite  our  curiosity, 
what  we  do  learn  of  it  by  accident  is  no 
less  calculated  to  raise  our  wonder,  and 
even  in  some  respects  our  admiration  and 
envy.  Japan  is  a  singular  and  highly- 
favored  country.  Situated  apart  from 
either  great  continent,  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  it  seems  to  be  almost 
free  from  the  possibility  of  any  danger 
from  foreign  aggression.  Japan,  in  its 
external  aspect,  can  be  compared  to  no 
country  of  Europe  except  the  finest  parts 
of  Italy,  and  is  cultivated  like  a  garden 
to  the  summit  of  the  hills.  It  enjoys  a 
climate  which  admits  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  regions  without 
their  insalubrity,  and  contains,  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  islands,  a  population  of 
thirty-four  millions  of  people  living  under 
a  strict  despotism,  and  that  despotism  not 
the  will  of  an  individual,  but  the  power 
of  a  steadfast,  severe,  and  immutable  sys- 
tem of  laws,  which  have  for  ages  kept 
this  vast  multitude  perfectly  safe  and  free 
from  civil  dissension  and  foreign  invasion. 

What  appears  still  more  singular  in  re- 
pect  to  the  Japanese,  is,  that  their  inter- 
course with  foreigners  is  becoming  more 
and  more  restricted,  so  that  there  seems 
good  reason  to  apprehend  a  total  ces- 
sation of  it  before  many  years.  When 
their  country  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Europeans,  they  admitted  them  to  a  free 
intercourse.  The  Portuguese  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  settled  themselves  in  the 
country,  where  they  formed  commercial 
establishments,  and  even  converted  many 
of  the  natives  to  Christianity.  But  they 
unwisely  interfered  with  the  politics  of 
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the  Japanese,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  expelled  from  the  empire,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  years  ago, 
The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  a 
footing  at  their  factory,  or  trading-house, 
in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  where  they 
have  remained  ever  since.  But  a  Dutch- 
man is  hardly  allowed  to  put  his  nose  out 
of  doors  here  ;  and  the  governor  of  the 
factory,  who  is  permitted  to  make  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  the  capital  once  in  four 
years,  is  shut  up  in  a  close  carriage  dur- 
ing all  the  journey,  so  that  he  can  see 
about  as  much  of  the  country  as  a  wild 
beast  in  a  menagerie,  who  is  carried  from 
town  to  town  in  a  caravan.  The  Japanese 
grow  more  and  more  shy  every  year,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  more  they  saw  of  for- 
eigners the  more  they  disliked  them. 

Now  for  my  story.  I  sailed,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  gunner,  on  board  of  the  Russian 
sloop  of  war  Feodorowna,  Captain  Pusch- 
kin,  from  Cronstadt,  the  port  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, on  the  17th  of  July,  1839.  The 
voyage  was  a  long  one.  Our  purpose 
was,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kamtschatka  and 
the  Russian  settlements  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  After  touching 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Batavia, 
Manilla,  and  other  ports  on  the  route, 
at  which  we  made  visits  of  considerable 
length,  we  found  ourselves,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  the  following  year,  in  the 
latitude  of  39°  north,  and,  as  we  judged, 
not  less  than  170  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  coast  of  Japan.  We  were  steering 
under  a  fair  wind  on  a  north-east  course, 
which  would,  according  to  our  computa- 
tion, have  carried  us  toward  Kamtschatka. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  about  two  hours  be- 
fore daylight,  the  ship,  being  under  full 
sail,  struck  suddenly  upon  a  shoal.  The 


sails  were  immediately  taken  in,  an  an* 
chor  was  carried  out  astern,  and  every 
attempt  made  to  heave  her  off,  but  with- 
out success.  Fortunately,  the  sea  was 
comparatively  smooth,  with  only  a  gentle 
breeze  ;  but  a  thick  fog,  which  had  gath- 
ered round  us  since  midnight,  hindered  us 
from  seeing  more  than  a  cable's  length 
from  the  ship. 

In  this  extremity,  all  the  boats  were  got 
out,  manned  and  equipped,  for  the  worst 
that  might  happen.  As  the  daylight  came 
on,  and  the  fog  gradually  cleared  away,  wo 
discovered,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  land 
close  aboard  of  us,  being  a  rocky  and 
mountainous  coast,  extending  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  north  and  west.  It  was  now 
evident  that,  owing  to  an  error  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  our  longitude,  or  the  currents  in  this 
part  of  the  ocean,  we  had  been  for  several 
days  almost  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Japan 
without  knowing  it.  We  hove  overboard 
our  guns,  and  many  other  heavy  articles, 
to  lighten  the  ship,  and,  the  weather  con- 
tinuing favorable,  the  boats  and  anchors 
were  all  put  in  requisition,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  heaving  her  off  into  deep  water 
before  sunset.  The  wind  then  died  away : 
we  sounded  the  pumps,  and  found  the 
ship  was  still  tight;  but,  for  want  of  a 
breeze,  we  kept  her  at  anchor  through  the 
night,  which  was  dark  and  foggy,  like  the 
preceding.  This  coast,  I  may  remark, 
is  almost  always  beset  with  fogs,  and,  on 
that  account,  is  very  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators. 

During  the  night,  I  was  stationed  in  the 
ship's  pinnace,  which  lay  moored  under 
her  stern.  Overcpme  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and,  being 
alone  in  the  boat,  did  not  wake  for  a  long 
time.  By  some  accident  on  board  the 
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ship,  the  boat's  mooring  became  loose,  and 
the  tide  swept  me  gently  away  from  the 
ship.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  this 
was  not  perceived,  and  when  the  sun 
rose,  the  pinnace  was  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  ship's  crew.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  I  was  missing,  and  the  general  be- 
lief of  my  companions  was,  that  I  had 
made  my  escape  and  deserted  to  the 
Japanese.  It  would  have  been  to  no  pur- 
pose to  spend  time  in  searching  for  me, 
as  it  was  notorious  that  the  Japanese  were 
accustomed  to  fire  upon  the  ships  that 
approach  their  coast.  Besides,  the  Feo- 
dorowna  had  lost  her  guns,  and  could  do 
nothing  against  the  natives.  So  the  ship 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  off,  leaving 
me  adrift  on  the  coast  of  Japan ! 

For  my  part,  I  slept  soundly  till  broad 
day,  by  which  time  I  had  drifted,  as  I  after- 
wards computed,  about  seventeen  miles  to 
the  south-west,  along  the  land.  When  I 
awoke,  you  may  imagine  my  astonishment 
to  find  myself  out  of  sight  of  the  ship. 
The  land  was  not  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  distant,  but  no  sail  could  be  seen  ex- 
cept a  few  fishing-boats  just  putting  off  from 
the  shore.  In  a  moment,  I  comprehended 
all  the  hazards  and  horrors  of  my  situation. 
I  was  alone,  abandoned  by  my  country- 
men and  friends,  upon  the  coast  of  a  strange 
land  !  What  remained  for  me  to  experience 
and  suffer,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing,  for  I 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  these  islands.  They 
might  be,  for  all  I  knew,  the  most  fero- 
cious barbarians,  who  would  keep  me  in 
hopeless  slavery,  or  perhaps  sacrifice  me 
to  some  savage  deity  or  monstrous  idol. 
I  remembered  the  raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones  stories,  which  our  sailors  used  to 
tell  one  another  about  the  natives  of 


Japan  —  how  they  once  caught  a  Dutch 
skipper,  that  Avas  shipwrecked  on  their 
coast,  and  roasted  him  whole  for  dinner, 
like  a  sucking  pig ;  and  how  seven 
Russian  sailors  were  kidnapped  in  the 
same  way,  and  were  all  stewed  in  Japan 
teapots,  to  make  broth  for  the  great  Cubo 
Sama.  These  stories  might  now  prove 
to  be  true,  though  I  only  laughed  at  them 
before  ;  but  fear  is  a  powerful  arguer, 
and  no  man  knows  what  he  may  believe, 
till  he  finds  danger  staring  him  in  the 
face. 

My  dismal  forebodings  so  far  occupied 
my  mind,  that,  for  nearly  an  hour,  I  was 
unable  to  master  my  feelings  sufficiently 
to  look  around  me  and  consider  what  was 
to  be  done.  Had  I  not  been  in  such  a 
prodigious  fright,  I  should  have  been 
roused  to  admiration  by  the  prospect  of  the 
coast  along  which  the  tide  was  now  rapid- 
ly drifting  me.  From  the  short  distance 
of  the  boat  from  the  shore,  I  had  a  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  view  of  an  infinity  of 
picturesque  spots,  which  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  like  the  diorama  of  an  artifi- 
cial show.  The  whole  country  seemed 
to  consist  of  lofty  pointed  hills,  sometimes 
appearing  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  at 
others  in  a  conical  form,  and  at  other 
times  in  graceful  swells  and  roundings, 
each  group  seeming  to  lie  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  very  lofty  mountain  far 
in  the  interior,  springing  up  to  a  noble 
height,  in  majestic  sublimity.  Liberal  as 
nature  appeared  in  the  adornment  of  this 
coast,  the  industry  of  the  Japanese  seemed 
not  a  little  to  have  contributed  to  its  beau- 
ty ;  fqr  nothing  could  surpass  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  cultivation  which  every 
where  met  the  eye.  Not  only  the  plains ' 
and  valleys,  but  even  the  mountains,  were 
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covered  to  their  very  summits  with  the 
most  beautiful  fields  and  plantations. 
Nay,  the  very  rocks  by  the  .sea-side  were 
in  many  cases  topped  and  spotted  with 
little  green  gardens  and  bright  patches 
of  culture,  which  shone  out  upon  their 
dark  gray  and  blue  sides  in  the  most 
agreeable  contrast.  One  object  in  par- 
ticular, which  excited  my  astonishment, 
was  an  alley  or  avenue  of  high  trees 
stretching  over  hill  and  dale  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with 
arbors  at  certain  distances,  which  appeared 
designed  as  resting-places  for  the  weary 
traveller.  The  whole  view  of  the  coun- 
try offered  so  novel  and  enchanting  a 
prospect,  that,  notwithstanding  the  catas- 
trophe which  h-ad  befallen  me,  I  gazed 
at  it  with  feelings  almost  approaching  to 
cheerfulness. 

As  the  current  set  my  boat  along  nearer 
the  shore,  several  fishing-boats  passed  at 
a  short  distance,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
inclined  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  me. 
I  made  signs  to  them,  and  endeavored,  by 
the  help  of  my  oars,  to  get  near  enough 
to  come  to  speak  with  them ;  but  they 
steered  off  to  sea,  whether  frightened  by 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  or  not  caring 
to  waste  their  time,  I  could  not  make  out. 
I  then  pulled  in  for  the  shore,  determined 
to  land,  and  run  the  risk  of  my  reception, 
for  better  or  worse. 

With  this  view,  I  directed  my  course 
toward  a  bay  which  was  sheltered  by  a 
cluster  of  small  islands,  and  within  which 
I  discovered  a  town  of  large  size.  As  I 
approached,  the  number  of  fishing-boats 
increased,  and  I  passed  through  whole 
fleets  of  them  without  any  one  making 
,an  attempt  to  molest  me.  I  rowed  di- 
rectly for  the  shore,  as  soon  as  I  had  got 


inside  the  bay,  and  landed  on  the  beach, 
not  far  from  a  fort  which  defended  the 
entrance.  I  could  see  great  numbers  of 
men  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  who  ap- 
peared intent  on  observing  my  motions. 
As  soon  as  I  had  jumped  on  shore,  1  was 
surrounded  by  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  and  was  addressed  by  one 
who  appeared  to  be  an  officer  ;  but  not  a 
word  of  his  language  could  I  make  out, 
except  the  word  Olanda,  which  I  knew 
was  the  name  which  the  Japanese  give  to 
the  Dutch.  I  supposed  they  were  asking 
me  the  question  whether  I  was  a  Dutch- 
man, and  I  was  about  to  reply,  "  Yes,11 
thinking  it  might  help  me  along  with 
them  for  the  moment ;  but,  on  second 
thought,  I  determined  to  practise  no  de- 
ception upon  them,  lest  it  might  lead  to 
disagreeable  consequences  in  the  end: 
I  therefore  shook  my  head,  and  answered, 
"  Russ."  Whether  they  understood  this 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  next  thing 
they  did  was  to  seize  my  hands  and  tie 
them  behind  my  back. 

This  movement,  you  may  be  sure, 
caused  me  no  very  agreeable  sensations ; 
in  fact,  I  began  to  think  some  very  rough 
treatment  was  beginning.  I  was  then 
carried  off  to  a  long,  low  building,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  fort,  where  they 
caused  me  to  fall  down  upon  my  knees, 
and  then  proceeded  to  bind  and  pinion 
me,  in  what  I  thought  the  most  cruel 
manner.  This  was  done  with  cords  of 
about  the  thickness  of  my  finger;  and 
then  another  binding,  with  smaller  cords, 
followed,  which  was  still  more  painful. 
No  shopkeeper's  parcel  was  ever  done  up 
more  securely  than  I  was.  There  were 
knots  and  nooses  all  over  me,  and  all 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  on  the 
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cords.  My  elbows  almost  touched  each 
other  behind,  and  my  hands  were  firmly 
bound  together.  A  long  rope  was  made 
fast  to  my  hands,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
held  by  one  of  the  Japanese.  Had  I  made 
the  least  attempt  to  escape,  he  could,  by 
merely  pulling  this  rope,  bring  my  elbows 
in  contact,  so  as  to  cause  me  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  besides  tightening  the 
rope  about  my  neck,  so  as  to  produce 
strangulation.  After  this,  they  put  another 
rope  round  my  neck,  and  passed  the  end 
of  it  over  one  of  the  cross-beams  of  the 
building,  pulling  it  so  tight  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  move. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  I  was  pin- 
ioned, because,  as  I  learned  afterwards, 
the  Japanese  government  have  fixed  these 
matters  by  the  most  precise  and  minute 
regulations,  and  all  prisoners  and  inter- 
lopers among  them  are  bound  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  same  number 
of  knots.  Consequently,  the  Japanese 
underlings  are  very  expert  in  the  practice, 
and  never  let  a  man  slip  through  their 
fingers  for  want  of  skill.  What  I  set 
down  at  first  as  cruelty,  turned  out  to  be 
merely  a  strict  observance  of  the  law; 
and  perhaps  the  treatment  is  not  more 
severe  than  is  necessary  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  prisoners. 

While  they  were  tying  me  up  in  this 
fashion,  the  officer  several  times  made 
signs  to  me,  and  pointed  to  his  mouth. 
Now,  whether  this  was  meant  as  an  in- 
timation that  they  were  going  to  eat  me, 
or  whether  it  was  a  query  as  to  my  be- 
ing hungry,  I  could  not  guess  ;  but  I  must 
say,  when  I  found  myself  trussed  up  in 
this  manner,  like  a  skewered  turkey,  I 
had  some  horrible  misgivings  about  being 


eaten,  either  raw  or  roasted.  They  next 
proceeded  —  not  to  cut  me  into  slices  — 
but  to  search  my  pockets,  out  of  which 
they  took  every  thing  I  had.  I  was  kept 
standing  here  about  an  hour,  while  the 
Japanese  continued  round  me,  smoking 
their  pipes,  staring  strangely  at  me,  and 
talking  with  one  another.  The  cord 
round  my  neck  was  then  loosened,  and 
they  led  me  out  of  the  building  along 
the  shore.  Several  armed  men  attended 
me  as  a  guard,  although  I  was  tied  so 
tight  that  a  child  of  six  years  old  might 
have  led  me  whithersoever  he  pleased. 
Such  was  the  style  in  which  I  made  my 
entry  into  the  empire  of  Japan ! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


IHE  GRATEFUL  BONZE.  —  A  mandarin, 
who  took  much  pride  in  appearing 
with  a  number  of  jewels  on  every 
part  of  his  robe,  was  once  accosted  by 
an  old  bonze,  who  followed  him  through 
several  streets,  and,  bowing  often  to  the 
ground,  thanked  him  for  his  jewels. 
"  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  "  replied  the 
mandarin.  "  Friend,  I  never  gave  thee  any 
jewels."  "No,"  replied  the  other,  "but 
you  have  let  me  look  at  them,  and  that  is 
all  the  use  you  can  make  of  them  your- 
self; so  there  is  no  difference  between 
us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of 
watching  them,  and  that  is  an  employ- 
ment I  do  not  much  desire." 


IAVATER  says,  "  He  who  sedulously  at- 
tends, pointedly  asks,  calmly  speaks, 
coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he 
has  no  more  to  say,  is  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  best  requisites  of  man." 
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The  Printing  Press, 

THERE  are  many  things  going  on  around 
us,  which  are  so   common  as  hard- 
ly to   attract    attention,    yet    which 
may  well  suggest  many  interesting 
reflections.     Among  these,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  important,  nothing  more  won- 
derful, whether  we   consider   the   inge- 
nuity of  its  invention  or  the  importance 
of  its  results,  than  the  printing  press. 

It  is  known  to  most  people,  that  printing 
with  types  was  invented  just  about  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  time, 
books  were  written,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  was  worth  a  good  house  and  farm. 
Now,  a  Bible  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents. 
This  wonderful  change  has  not  been 
brought  about  wholly  by  Guttenburg's  in- 
vention of  movable  types;  the  printing 
press  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Thirty  years  ago,  all  printing  was  done 
by  a  hand  press,  and  with  this  about  two 
hundred  impressions  could  be  taken  in  an 
hour;  with  a  power  press  —  wrought  by 
steam  —  three  thousand  to  five  thousand 
impressions  may  be  taken  in  that  time. 

If  any  of  our  Boston  readers  desire  to 
see  a  power  press  in  operation,  let  them 
go  to  Dickinson's  mammoth  establishment, 
at  the  sign  of  the  two  golden  globes, 
Washington  Street,  and  they  can  witness 
this  miracle  of  art,  working  like  a  giant, 
to  scatter  light  and  knowledge  over  the 
world.  When  one  looks  upon  a  machine 
of  this  sort,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  imagine 
that  the  very  iron  is  ordained,  with  an  im- 
patient, fiery  zeal,  to  print,  publish,  and 
spread  abroad  its  precious  stores  of 
knowledge. 

We  give,  on  the  opposite  page,  a  view 
of  Adams's  Power  Press,  which  is  greatly 


esteemed  for  the  celerity,  ease,  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  operates.  This  is 
wrought  by  a  man,  who  turns  a  crank ; 
but  steam  may  be,  and  often  is,  applied  to 
this  kind  of  press.  The  girl  in  the  pic- 
ture is  occupied  in  laying  on  the  sheets, 
and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  If  any  of 
our  young  readers  have  never  seen  a 
power  press,  let  them  lose  no  time  in 
paying  a  visit  to  one,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, &c. 

* 

Wild  People.  •       9 

[Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  175.] 

IN  our  preceding  number,  we  gave  an 
account  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and 
promised  to  say  something  about  other 
wild  people.      We  now  give   an  ac- 
count  of  Mademoiselle  Leblanc.  ; 

One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1731, 
the  villagers  of  Soigny,  near  Chalons,  in 
the  north-east  of  France,  were  engaged 
in  a  little  festival,  or  ducasse,  when  their 
merriment  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  wild  animal  in  human 
form.  Its  hair  was  long,  and  floated 
over  its  shoulders.  The  rest  of  the  form 
was  black,  and  nearly  naked,  and  in  the 
hand  was  wielded  a  short,  thick  club. 
The  terrified  peasants  mistook  it  for  an 
evil  spirit,  and,  not  daring  to  attack  it 
themselves,  let  loose  a  huge  dog,  having  a 
collar  surrounded  with  iron  spikes,  which 
they  kept  for  the  protection  of  the  village 
against  marauders.  The  strange  figure, 
so  far  from  flying,  stood  at  bay,  and 
awaited  the  attack  of  its  assailant  without 
a  sign  of  fear.  The  dog,  furiously  set  on 
by  the  peasants,  made  a  sudden  spring  at 
the  intruder's  throat ;  but  one  violent  and 
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dexterously-dealt  blow  from  the  cudgel 
laid  the  beast  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
wild  creature  then  turned,  crossed  the 
fields  at  a  rapid  pace,  and,  darting  into 
the  forest  whence  it  had  first  emerged, 
climbed  a  tree  with  the  activity  of  a 
squirrel.  The  villagers  were  too  fright- 
ened to  follow  it,  and  all  traces  of  the 
alarming  visitor  were  lost  for  several 
days. 

Meanwhile  the  proprietor,  or  seigneur, 
of  the  estate  of  which  Soigny  formed  a 
part,  having  heard  of  the  adventure, 
caused  search  to  be  made  in  every  part 
of  ^he  wood ;  but  without  effect.  In 
about  a  week,  however,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants perceived  in  the  orchard  of  the 
chateau,  during  the  night,  a  strange-look- 
ing figure  mounted  on  a  well-laden  apple- 
tree.  The  domestic,  having  more  courage 
than  the  villagers,  approached  the  tree 
stealthily  ;  but,  ere  he  could  reach  it,  the 
creature  sprang  into  another,  and  passing 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to 
tree,  at  length  escaped  from  the  orchard, 
and  fled  to  the  summit  of  a  high  tree  in 
a  neighboring  grove.  The  servant  awoke 
his  master,  who  instantly  arose,  ordered 
up  all  his  household,  and  sent  one  to  the 
village  to  desire  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  peasants.  They  all  assembled  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  this  singular  being, 
who  made  every  effort  to  conceal  itself 
amidst  the  foliage,  though  without  being 
able  wholly  to  escape  observation. 
,  The  villagers  at  once  recognized  it  as 
the  "evil  spirit"  who  had  killed  their 
dog,  while  the  Seigneur  de  Soigny  was 
abie  to  distinguish  that  the  creature  re- 
sembled a  young  girl,  and  explained,  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  peasants,  that  she 


was  in  all  probability  some  unhappy  ma- 
niac, who  had  escaped  from  confinement, 
and  whom  thirst  (for  the  weather  was 
oppressively  warm)  had  driven  from  her 
haunts  in  the  forests. 

They  continued  to  watch  all  that  night 
and  part  of  the  following  day,  when 
Madame  de  Soigny  proposed  that  a  pail  of 
water  should  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  that  the  people  should  retire,  so 
as  to  induce  the  maniac  to  descend.  The 
stratagem  succeeded.  After  some  hes- 
itation, the  creature  came  down,  and  ea- 
gerly approached  the  pail  to  drink,  which 
she  did  like  a  horse  —  plunging  her  face 
into  the  water.  The  by-standers  immedi- 
ately rushed  forward  to  secure  her,  but 
did  not  without  much  difficulty.  Both 
her  fingers  and  toes  were  armed  with 
long  and  sharp  nails,  and  she  used  them 
with  great  address  and  perseverance 
against  her  assailants ;  but  after  some 
trouble,  they  captured  and  conveyed  her 
to  the  chateau. 

She  was  taken  into  the  kitchen.  It 
happened  that  the  cook  was  preparing 
some  fowls  for  the  spit ;  and  on  seeing 
them,  the  girl  broke  away  from  her  cap- 
tor^ seized,  and,  though  raw,  devoured 
them  with  avidity.  It  was  evident,  from 
the  quantity  she  ate,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  swallowed  it,  that  she 
had  not  tasted  food  for  a  long  time.  Her 
appetite  once  satisfied,  she  looked  around, 
and  without  betraying  any  lively  signs 
of  curiosity  at  the  surrounding  objects, 
evinced  by  her  actions  and  countenance 
that  they  were  quite  strange  to  her.  She 
appeared  to  be  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  blackness  of  heir 
skin  arose  partly  from  constant  exposure, 
and  partly  from  dirt.  She  uttered  no  ar- 
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ticulate  sounds,  but  occasionally  made  a 
loud  and  unpleasant  noise  with  her  throat. 

Monsieur  de  Soigny  and  his  wife  were 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  with  their  extraordinary  guest.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day,  she  manifested  the 
utmost  impatience  at  the  restraint  she  was 
placed  under,  and  showed  every  desire  to 
escape  to  the  forest.  At  night,  she  re- 
fused to  eat  the  food  which  was  offered 
her,  because,  probably,  it  had  been 
cooked,  and  could  not  by  any  induce- 
ment be  persuaded  to  lie  on  a  bed.  All  at- 
tempts to  clothe  her  were  equally  useless. 

By  dint  of  management,  however, 
and  constant  attention  from  Madame  de 
Soigny  and  her  household,  the  young 
wild  girl  became  gradually  reconciled  to 
her  new  state.  Her  repugnance  to  cloth- 
ing and  to  dressed  food  was  gradually 
overcome,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  month, 
it  was  found  practicable  to  allow  her 
to  range  about  the  chateau  unattended  ; 
for  her  desire  to  escape  appeared  to  have 
left  her.  In  a  little  time  longer,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  take  her  out  of  doors  ; 
for  the  sudden  and  complete  change  in 
her  mode  of  life  was  injuring  her  health. 
This  was  rather  a  hazardous  experiment, 
and  her  host  took  care  to  be  well  attended 
while  accompanying  her.  The  moment 
she  got  into  the  fields,  she  set  off,  running 
with  a  speed  which  was  truly  astonishing, 
and  not  one  of  the  party  could  keep  up 
with  her  on  foot ;  but  De  Soigny,  being 
on  horseback,  managed  to  keep  her  with- 
in sight.  After  a  time,  she  came  to  the 
brink  of  a  small  lake.  Here  she  stopped, 
and,  divesting  herself  of  her  clothes, 
plunged  into  the  water.  Her  host  began 
to  dread  she  had  endeavored  to  escape 
from  him  by  self-destruction;  but  on 


arriving  at  the  pond,  he  was  gratified  to 
find  her  swimming  about  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  dexterity.  Soon,  however,  his 
fears  were  again  a  wakened,  for  she  dived 
and  remained  under  water  so  long,  that 
he  gave  her  up  for  lost.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  preparing  himself  for  an  attempt 
to  save  her,  when,  to  his  relief,  she  again 
appeared  on  the  surface,  gracefully  shak- 
ing the  water  from  her  long  hair.  As 
she  approached  the  shore,  something  was 
perceived  in  her  mouth,  which  glistened 
in  the  sun ;  and  on  coming  out  of  the 
water,  De  Soigny  was  astonished  to  find 
that,  during  her  long  dive,  she  had  em- 
ployed herself  in  catching  a  fish,  which 
she  devoured  on  the  shore.  Having  re- 
sumed her  apparel,  she  returned  home 
peaceably  with  the  domestics,  whom  they 
met  on  their  way  back. 

It  was  long  before  the  girl  could  be 
taught  to  make  articulate  sounds ;  which 
was  the  more  singular,  as  there  were 
scarcely  any  of  the  noises  peculiar  to  a 
forest  which  she  could  not  imitate.  She  oc- 
casionally amused  her  new  companions  by 
copying  the  cries  of  wild  animals  and  of 
birds  so  exactly,  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  beast  or  bird  she  was 
imitating.  The  song  of  the  nightingale, 
however,  was  beyond  her  powers,  for  she 
never  attempted  to  imitate  that.  From 
all  these  facts,  it  was  concluded  that  she 
was  not,  as  at  first  conjectured,  an  es- 
caped maniac,  but  some  unfortunate  be- 
ing who  had  been  abandoned  in  infancy, 
and  had  managed  to  subsist  in  the  woods 
in  a  perfect  state  of  nature. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  teach  her  to 
speak,  and,  after  much  perseverance,  they 
were  crowned  with  success.  It  was  no- 
ticed that,  as  she  improved  in  speaking, 
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the  feelings  and  ideas  belonging  to  her 
early  habits  left  her  ;  and  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that,  in  proportion  as  her  ability  to 
communicate  her  early  history  increased, 
new  feelings  and  new  mental  resources 
impaired  her  memory  of  her  old  way  of 
life.  Still,  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  connected  with  her  former  existence 
she  retained  ;  the  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting of  them  being  the  one  which  led  to 
her  capture. 

All  that  she  could  remember,  when 
able  to  speak  well  enough  to  be  under- 
stood, was,  that  she  had  lived  in  the  woods 
as  long  as  her  memory  could  trace,  with, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  companion 
about  her  own  age,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sister.  Of  her  parents,  her  rec- 
ollections were  extremely  indistinct.  The 
idea  she  communicated  regarding  them 
was  something  like  this :  That  they 
lived  near  the  sea-shore,  and  collected 
sea-weed  for  manure.  In  the  winter,  she 
and  her  companion  covered  themselves 
with  the  skin  of  some  animal  they  had 
previously  slain  for  food  ;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer, they  had  no  other  covering  than  a 
girdle.  To  this  she  suspended  the  only 
weapon  she  ever  possessed  —  the  short, 
strong  cudgel  with  which  she  so  promptly 
slew  the  village  watch-dog.  In  speaking 
of  this  cudgel,  she  invariably  applied  to 
it  the  word  which  signifies  a  wild  boar's 
snout,  (foufrtr,)  to  which  in  shape  it  had 
some  re  ..ote  resemblance.  It  was  to  her 
an  important  weapon,  for  with  it  she 
killed  such  wild  animals  as  afforded  her 
sustenance.  One  remarkable  but  not  very 
pleasing  trait  in  her  past  history  was  her 
fondness  for  blood,  and  particularly  that 
of  hares.  Whenever  she  caught  a  hare, 
she  did  not  kill  it  at  once,  but,  opening  a 


vein  with  her  sharp  nails,  sucked  the 
blood,  and  threw  away  the  carcass.  This 
fondness  for 'hares'  blood  did  not  wholly 
leave  her  in  after  life. 

Of  her  companion  she  remembered 
nothing  except  her  death.  They  were 
swimming  together,  as  near  as  could  be 
understood,  in  the  River  Marne,  (which 
gives  the  name  to  the  department  in  which 
the  wood  of  Soigny  is  situated,)  when  a 
shot  from  the  gun  of  a  sportsman  —  who 
perhaps  mistook  them  for  water-fowl  — 
passed  close  to  them.  They  instantly 
dived,  and,  having  swam  for  some  distance 
under  water,  escaped  into  a  part  of  the 
forest  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
near  to  some  village.  Here  they  hap- 
pened to  find  something  (whether  a  chap- 
let  or  string  of  beads,  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently made  out)  which  each  wished  to 
possess.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  the 
sister  inflicted  a  sharp  blow  on  the  wild 
girl's  arm,  which  was  returned  on  the 
head  with  a  stroke  from  the  "  boutoir," 
with  so  much  violence,  that  she  be- 
came, in  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
"all  red."  This  excited  her  sorrow, 
and  she  ran  off  to  seek  some  remedy. 
It  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  nature  of 
the  intended  remedy ;  still  it  was  clear 
that  some  curative  means  was  known  to 
the  young  savage ;  but  whether  gum  ob- 
tained from  a  tree,  or  the  skin  of  a  frog 
bound  to  the  wound  with  strips  of  bark, 
could  not,  from  the  confused  nature  of 
the  recital,  be  ascertained.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  on  her  return  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  her  sister  weltering  in  blood,  she 
could  nowhere  find  her.  Her  grief  was 
now  redoubled,  and  she  sought  every  part 
of  the  \vood  in  vain ;  nor  did  she  relax 
her  search  till  coming  suddenly  upon  the 
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villagers  at  Soigny,  whither  she  had 
wandered  in  the  hope  of  quenching  her 
thirst.  The  rest  of  her  story  is  known. 
Her  companion  was  never  heard  of  more  ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  she  must  have 
been  dragged  away  by  a  wolf  to  his  den, 
and  there  devoured.  The  accident  hap- 
pened, as  near  as  could  be  computed, 
about  three  days  before  the  capture  of  the 
survivor  near  the  chateau. 

In  a  very  few  months  the  fame  of  Mon- 
sieur* de  Soigny 's  strange  inmate  spread 
to  Chalons,  and  thence  to  Paris.  De 
Choiseul,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  went  ex- 
pressly to  Soigny  to  see  her,  and  inquire 
into  every  particular  concerning  her. 
The  result  was,  that  he  caused  her  to  be 
removed  into  a  convent.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau 
were  not  displeased  at  the  change.  The 
wild  girl,  despite  her  improvement,  cost 
them  much  fear  and  anxiety.  Her  tem- 
per was  ungovernable,  and  easily  roused, 
especially  when  within  sight  of,  or  when 
spoken  to  by,  any  of  the  male  species, 
for  whom  she  from  the  first  entertained  a 
decided  aversion.  This  was  the  chief 
reason  for  the  bishop  recommending  her 
to  be  transferred  to  a  convent,  where  none 
of  the  male  sex  would  cross  her  path  to 
vex  her. 

Once  within  the  walls  of  her  new  abode, 
the  wild  girl  was  immediately  baptized, 
but  by  what  Christian  name  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  title  given 
to  her  from  that  period  having  been  Made- 
moiselle Leblanc.  The  secluded  nature 
of  the  place  had  no  effect  in  taming  her 
wild  temper,  so  that  low  diet  and  fre- 
quent bleedings  were  resorted  to.  This 
treatment  not  only  had  a  most  prejudicial 
effect  upon  her  health,  but  renewed  her 


desire  to  return  to  the  woods.  Indeed,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  more  she  was  sub- 
jected to  privation  and  restraint,  the  more 
forcibly  her  savage  propensities  returned. 
On  one  occasion,  she  showed  that  her 
thirst  for  living  animals  had  not  wholly 
left  her.  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  bloom- 
ing and  sanguine  complexion,  who  re- 
sided at  Chalons,  had  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  her,  and  was  seated  at  dinner  when 
she  was  introduced.  There  happened  to 
be  a  chicken  at  table,  and  Mademoiselle 
Leblanc's  eyes  appearing  wild  and  ex- 
cited, the  young  lady  offered  her  a  wing ; 
but  the  girl  refused  it,  and  trembling  with 
excitement,  said,  with  savage  simplicity, 
"  No,  no,  it  is  not  that;  it  is  you  I  want." 
As  she  said  these  words,  she  appeared  so 
very  much  inclined  to  seize  the  young 
lady,  that  her  attendant  removed  her  by 
force. 

During  the  confinement  of  the  wild 
girl  in  the  convent,  the  queen  of  Poland 
passed  through  Chalons  on  her  way  from 
Paris,  on  purpose  to  see  her.  Her  majes- 
ty had  the  bad  taste  to  order  a  sort  of  ex- 
hibition, in  which  the  girl  performed  all 
her  savage  tricks ;  she  was  made  to  howl 
as  she  was  wont  in  the  forest,  and  a  live 
hare  was  actually  brought  her  to  suck  to 
death.  This  exhibition  had  nearly  ter- 
minated fatally,  on  account  of  her  invin- 
cible dislike  to  men.  One  of  the  queen's 
officers  was  silly  enough  to  make  some 
jesting  approach  to  her.  In  an  instant 
she  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  would 
assuredly  have  strangled  him,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  by-standers. 

After  having  remained  some  years  in 
the  convent,  she  became  an  object  of  such 
great  curiosity  to  the  Parisians,  that  M. 
de  la  Condamaine,  the  celebrated  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  journey  to  Cha- 
lons to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the 
wild  girl's  life.  On  seeing  her,  and  hear- 
ing her  story,  he  determined  to  remove 
her  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
her  in  some  religious  house  in  that  city. 
On  arriving,  however,  it  was  found  that 
her  health  was  so  severely  impaired,  that 
the  discipline  of  a  monastic  institution 
would  be  far  from  beneficial.  Conda- 
maine,  therefore,  having  succeeded  in 
raising  by  subscription  a  fund  for  her 


support,  provided  an  asylum  for  her  near 
Paris,  and  proper  persons  to  attend  her. 
Towards  the  latter  portion  of  her  exist- 
ence, few  traces  of  the  savage  state  in 
which  she  was  found  in  Soigny  remained  ; 
at  all  events,  if  any  existed,  the  ill  health 
in  which  she  spent  the  latter  days  of  her 
life  prevented  her  from  manifesting  them. 
She  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1780,  forty- 
nine  years  after  her  capture  by  Monsieur 
de  Soigny,  and  in  about  the  sixty-second 
year  of  her  age. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Butterflies, 


fEN  one  looks  on  a  butterfly,  free  as 
the  very  air,  and   seeming  like  a 
gaudy  flower  that  has  taken  wings, 
the  poetic  wish  of  the  child  —  "  I'd 
be  a  butterfly  "  —  is  not  so  very  strange 
or  unnatural.     In  all  ages,  these  insects 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind, 


not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
their  airy  motions,  and  their  association 
with  summer  and  flowers,  but  because 
of  their  wonderful  transformation,  in  the 
process  of  creation.  At  first,  they  are 
eggs,  then  worms,  then  the  gayest  and 
gaudiest  of  winged  things. 
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The  butterfly  family  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  includes  an  almost  infinite  va- 
riety. They  are  found  in  nearly  all 
countries,  but  those  of  hot  climates  are 
the  most  splendid.  They  have  all  four 
wings  and  six  legs,  but  two  of  the  latter 
are  of  no  use,  so  far  as  we  can  find  out. 


The  moths  may  be  said  to  be  of  the 
butterfly  race,  for  they  have  the  same 
general  form  and  structure  ;  they  come 
into  existence,  live,  and  perish  in  the  same 
way.  But,  while  butterflies  go  forth  by 
day,  the  moths,  like  owls  and  bats,  steal 
forth  at  night.  Thus  it  is,  while  the  but- 
terflies are  all  asleep,  we  see,  at  night, 
the  moths  buzzing  around  the  candle ;  and, 
often  dazzled  and  bewildered,  they  rush 
into  me  blaze,  and  are  singed  to  death. 
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The  Story  of  Colbert. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  171.] 
CHAPTER   II. 

WISH  to  see  M.  Cenani,"  said  Bap- 
tiste  to  the  person  in  attendance. 

"The  first  staircase  to  the  left, 
Nos.  8  and  10,"  said  the  waiter. 
And,  still  followed  by  Moline,  the  young 
woollen-draper  knocked  at  the  door  to 
which  he  was  directed,  and  was  soon  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  of  a  very  young 
man,  in  a  dressing-gown  of  bright  green 
damask,  richly  flowered  with  red. 

"  I  come  from  M.  Certain,"  said  Bap- 
tiste,  bowing. 

"  Here  are  several  pieces  of  cloth  for 
your  honor  to  choose  from,"  added  Mo- 
line,  placing  his  parcel  on  a  table. 

The  young  banker  merely  said,  "  Let 
me  see,"  at  the  same  time  carelessly  ap- 
proaching the  bales,  which  Moline  ea- 
gerly opened.  And  scarcely  looking  at 
them,  as  he  touched  each  piece  suc- 
cessively with  the  tip  of  his  fingers,  he 
put  one  aside,  "I  like  this  best;  what 
is  its  price  ?  " 

"Fifteen  crowns  a-yard,"  answered 
Baptiste.  Moline  made  a  grimace,  which 
neither  seller  nor  buyer  remarked. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  latter ;  "  it  is 
for  making  hangings  for  my  study  in  the 
country.  How  many  yards  are  in  this 
piece  ?  *' 

"  Thirty  yards,"  said  Moline,  looking 
at  the  mark  ;  "  and  if  you  wish  me  to 
measure  it  before  you,  sir " 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  my  friend ; 
I  may  trust  M.  Guillaume.  Thirty  yards, 
at  fifteen  crowns,  makes  four  hundred  and 
fifty  crowns-;  here  they  are."  And  go- 
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ing  with  the  same  negligent  air  to  an  open 
desk,  he  took  out  a  handful  of  money, 
which  he  gave  to  Baptiste. 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  write,  my  little 
friend  ?  "  said  he  to  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  apprentice, 
blushing  deeply,  so  mortified  was  he  by 
the  question, 

"Well,  give  me  a  receipt." 

Baptiste  gave  the  required  receipt,  and 
took  the  money:  Moline  made  up  the 
three  other  pieces  of  cloth ;  both  then 
bowed  and  retired. 

If  Baptiste  had  not  been  at  the  time  a 
little  absent  in  mind,  he  might  have  re- 
marked, when  he  reached  the  street,  that 
his  companion  was  more  than  usually  jo- 
cose, and  saying  as  much  as  that  they 
had  had  a  good  day's  work. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  master  of  the  Gold- 
en Fleece,  perceiving,  from  his  station 
on  the  step  before  his  door,  the  approach 
of  his  godson  and  his  shop-boy  — 
"  well  ?  " 

"  Here  we  are,  at  last,"  said  Moline, 
throwing  his  bale  upon  the  counter. 

M.  Certain  opened  it  eagerly.  "  You 
have  made  no  mistake, .  I  hope,"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Baptiste, 
quieytly. 

"  But  I  think  you  have,"  said  Moline, 
with  a  smothered  laugh. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Moline  ?  do  you 
think  so  ?  "  cried  the  old  woollen-draper, 
throwing  down  the  cloth,  and  examining 
the  tickets  ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  might  have 
expected  this ;  the  little  rascal  could  not 
do  otherwise.  But  I  warn  you,  if  you 
have  made  a  mistake,  you  shall  go  to  M. 
Cenani  to  ask  from  him  the  surplus  money, 
and,  if  he  refuse  to  give  it,  you  shall  pay 
it  out  of  your  wages.  No.  3  is  wanting ; 


No.  3  was  worth  —  it  was  worth  six 
crowns ;  no,  eight  crowns.  I  am  quite 
puzzled." 

"  Eight  crowns  !  eight  crowns  !  "  cried 
Baptiste,  astounded ;  "are  you  sure  of 
that,  godfather  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  out, 
you  little  rascal,  that  it  was  I  who  made 
the  mistake.  I  tell  you  No.  3  was  worth 
eight  crowns.  I  am  half  dead  with  fear. 
I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the  fellow  sold  it 
for  six." 

"  On  the  contrary,  godfather,  stupid 
creature  that  I  arn,  I  have  sold  it  for 
fifteen;  but " 

"Fifteen!  fifteen!"  interrupted  the 
woollen-draper,  trying  to  disguise  the 
joy  which  his  faltering  voice  alone  would 
have  betrayed.  "  Fifteen !  You  are  a 
fine  boy,  a  good  boy,  Baptiste ;  you 
will  one  day  be  an  honor  to  all  your 
family.  Fifteen  !  —  and  I,  your  godfa- 
ther, congratulate  myself  on  having  stood 
sponsor  for  you.  Fifteen  f  —  I  could 
cry  with  joy  !  Fifteen  crowns  —  fifteen 
crowns  for  a  piece  of  cloth  not  worth 
six!  Thirty  yards  at  fifteen  crowns  in- 
stead of  eight — seven  crowns  profit; 
thirty  yards,  two  hundred  and  ten  crowns — 
six  hundred  and  thirty  francs  profit.  CX 
happy  day !  " 

"  How,  godfather  ?  would  you  take  ad* 
vantage  ?  "  said  Baptiste,  drawing  back, 
instead  of  advancing. 

"  O,  perhaps  you  want  to  go  shares." 
said  the  dishonest  shopkeeper.  "  Certain- 
ly ;  I  agree  to  let  you  have  something." 

"  Godfather !  "  interrupted  young  Col- 
bert, in  his  turn,  composedly  taking  up 
his  hat,  which  he  had  put  down  on 
entering,  "I  cannot  agree  to  any  such 
thing " 
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"  Bravo !  bravo  !  my  boy.  Well,  give 
it  all  to  me." 

"And  I  will  go,"  continued  Baptiste, 
"  to  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  treated 
so  badly,  to  beg  of  him  to  excuse  me,  and 
to  return  him  the  money  he  overpaid  me." 

And  with  these  words  Baptiste,  who 
had,  while  speaking,  been  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  street  door,  cleared  the 
threshold  with  a  single  bound,  and  rushed 
out. 

The  knavish  old  woollen-draper  stood 
in  amazement  and  wrath  at  this  unfor- 
seen  occurrence  ;  but  we  shall  leave  him 
for  a  moment,  to  follow  the  conscientious 
lad,  who  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
hotel  of  M.  Cenani. 

"  Can  I  see  M.  Cenani  ?  "  asked  the 
breathless  Baptiste,  of  the  valet-de-cham- 
bre,  who  had  opened  the  door  to  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

"  He  is  not  yet  gone  out ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  can  see  him,"  replied  the  valet ; 
"  my  master  is  dressing.'5 

"  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  let  me  see  him 
immediately,"  said  Baptiste,  his  looks  as 
urgent  as  his  tones  5  "  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  I  should  see  him." 

"  I  will  go  and  inquire,"  said  the  valet ; 
and  he  opened  his  master's  door,  without 
perceiving  that  Baptiste  had  closely  fol- 
lowed him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Comtois  ?  "  asked 
the  young  banker,  without  turning  his 
head,  as,  standing  before  a  mirror,  he  was 
trying  to  give  a  becoming  fold  to  the  frill 
of  his  shirt. 

"  It  is  the  young  woollen-draper,  who 
was  here  just  now,  who  wants  to  see  you, 
sir,"  replied  the  valet. 

"He  cannot  see  me  now,"  said  M. 
Cenani.  "  My  sword,  Comtois.'* 

VOL.   XII.  2 


"O,  pray,  sir,  one  word,"  said  the 
imploring  voice  of  Baptiste. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?  What  do 
you  want  ?  I  paid  you,  did  I  not  ?  " 
asked  the  banker,  turning  angrily  to  Bap« 
tiste.  "  I  am  engaged.  Go." 

With  that  fearlessness  which  is  given 
by  extreme  youth,  and  the  consciousness 
of  doing  right,  Baptiste,  instead  of  retir- 
ing, advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  room. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  banker,  whose 
astonishment  at  his  boldness  for  a  mo- 
ment checked  the  order  already  on  his 
lips  to  turn  him  out,  "  I  have  imposed 
upon  you  —  unintentionally,  it  is  true  — 
but  that  does  not  make  you  the  less 
wronged."  Then,  taking  advantage  of 
the  extreme  surprise  caused  by  this  pre- 
amble, the  young  woollen-draper  ad- 
vanced still  further  into  the  room,  and 
emptying  his  pocket  on  a  table,  added, 
"  Here  are  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns  that  you  gave  me  just  now ;  be 
so  good  as  to  return  me  the  receipt  I  gave 
you,  and  to  take  your  money.  The  cloth 
that  I  sold  to  you,  instead  of  being  worth 
fifteen  crowns  a-yard,  is  only  worth  eight. 
Thirty  yards  at  eight  crowns  make  only 
two  hundred  and  forty  crowns.  You  are 
to  get  back  two  hundred  and  ten  crowns. 
There  they  are,  sir  ;  will  you  see  if  it  is 
right  ? " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say, 
my  friend  ?  "  said  the  banker,  quickly 
changing  his  tone ;  "  are  you  certain 
there  is  no  mistake  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  piece  of  cloth  still,  sir ; 
is  it  not  marked  No  3  ? " 

"  It  is,"  said  Comtois,  going  to  examine. 

"  The  No.  3  is  marked  at  eight  crowns, 
sir ;  I  do  not  mistake.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir,  for  having  made  my  way  to  you 
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in  spite  of  you ;  but  if  you  had  found 
out  the  mistake  before  I  did,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself.  Now,  I 
have  the  honor  of  wishing  you  good 
morning." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  one  moment ! "  cried 
Cenani  to  Baptiste,  who  was  retiring  with 
a  bow,  and  whom  this  command  brought 
back  from  the  door ;  "  do  you  know  that 
I  am  no  judge  of  cloth  myself?  " 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  this  piece 
of  cloth  is  not  worth  more  than  eight 
crowns." 

Smiling  at  his  simplicity,  the  young 
banker  continued,  "  And  you  might  have 
easily  kept  this  money  for  yourself." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  young  apprentice,  with  artless  sim- 
plicity. 

"  But  if  you  had  thought  of  it  ?  " 
again  inquired  the  elegant  Parisian. 

"  It  was  quite  impossible,  sir,  that  such 
an  idea  could  ever  have  come  into  my 
head.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I 
had  thought  of  carrying  off  all  that  you 
have  here."  And  a  smile,  as  if  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea,  lighted  up  the  in- 
genuous countenance  of  the  boy. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  this  money,  that  you  have  re- 
turned to  me  with  such  admirable  in- 
tegrity ? " 

"  What  right  have  I  to  it,  sir  ?  and  why 
should  you  give  it  to  me  ?  I  would  not  take 
it,  sir,"  said  Baptiste,  without  hesitation. 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  and  an  honest 
fellow,"  said  the  young  banker,  going 
towards  Baptiste,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand ;  "  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  and  an 
honest  fellow,"  repeated  he.  "  What  is 
your  name  ?  " 
"  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  at  your  ser- 


vice," replied  Baptiste,  blushing  at  this 
condescension. 

"  And  how  old  are  you,  Baptiste  ?  " 

"  Fifteen,  sir." 

"  Colbert,  Colbert,"  repeated  M.  Cenani, 
as  if  endeavoring  to  recall  something  to 
his  memory  ;  is  it  possible  that  you  are  a 
relation  of  the  Colberts  of  Scotland  ?  " 

"  The  barons  of  Castlehill  are  the  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  Scotch  and  French 
Colberts,  sir." 

"  And  how  comes  it  that  your  father,  a 
descendant  of  such  an  illustrious  family, 
is  a  woollen-draper  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  not  a  woollen-draper, 
sir ;  but  he  is  very  poor ;  and  it  is  to  re- 
lieve the  family  of  the  burden  of  my  sup- 
port that  I  became  apprentice  to  my  god- 
father, M.  Certain." 

"  Poor  little  fellow ;  so  much  artless- 
ness,  integrity,  and  amiability,  and  so  un- 
fortunate !  What  a  pity  !  what  a  pity ! ;' 

"  Your  carriage  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the 
valet-de-chambre,  reappearing. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BLIND  HORSE.  —  A  blind  stage  horse, 
that  ran  in  one  of  the  coaches  in  the 
north  of  England  for  several  years, 
was  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  stables,  halting  places,  and  other  mat- 
ters, that  he  could  never  be  driven  past 
his  own  stable  ;  and  at  the  coming  of  the 
coach  he  belonged  to,  called  the  "  Ten 
o'clock,"  he  would  turn  out,  of  his  own 
accord,  into  the  stable-yard.     What  was 
very   remarkable,   so   accurate   was   his 
knowledge  of  time,  that,  although  half  a 
dozen  coaches  halted  at  the  same  inn, 
yet  he  never  stirred  till  the  sound  of  the 
"  Ten  o'clock  "  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
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Jonathan   Wild 


Jack  Sheppard. 


Two  Famous  Rogues, 


rjiHERE  are  hardly  to  be  found,  in  the 
I'  annals  of  crime,  two  more  celebrated 
rogues  than  Jonathan  Wild  and  Jack 
•••  Sheppard  —  yet  they  were  very  un- 
like each  other. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  so  celebrated  in 
his  day  that  the  renowned  author  Field- 
ing wrote  his  life.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  so  addicted  to  thieving,  that  when,  at 
last,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and 
while  standing  on  the  scaffold,  with  hun- 
dreds of  spectators  around,  he  picked  the 
hangman's  pocket  of  a  corkscrew. 

This  desperate  fellow  was  a  native  of 
Wolverhampton  in  England,  and  born 
about  the  year  1682.  He  removed  early 
to  London,  which  was  the  chief  scene  of 
his  operations.  He  was  a  great  schemer, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  thieving  corpora- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  chief  manager. 
At  this  very  time,  he  pretended  to  be 
very  honest,  and  would  sometimes  go 
and  tell  where  goods  were,  which  he  had 


caused  to  be  stolen,  so  as  to  get  a  char- 
acter for  integrity,  and  also  to  get  the 
reward  offered  for  finding  them.  When 
it  suited  his  purpose,  he  would  appear  as 
a  witness  in  court  against  the  very  rogues 
he  had  employed ;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
various  ways  he  caused  one  hundred  of 
his  fellow-laborers  to  be  executed,  and 
all  this  to  save  his  own  neck,  or  to  fill 
his  own  pocket. 

For  a  good  many  years  Jonathan  es- 
caped justice  ;  but  he  had  a  variety  of 
desperate  encounters,  and  finally  he  fell 
into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  was 
hung  at  Tyburn,  amid  the  hisses  of  an 
enraged  populace,  May  24,  1725.  Such 
was  the  turbulence  of  his  nature,  that  his 
body  was  marked  all  over  with  scars; 
his  throat  had  been  cut  and  his  skull 
fractured  in  two  places. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  the  son  of  a 
weaver  of  good  character,  in  Spitalfields, 
London.  At  an  early  age  he  fell  into 
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habits  of  dissipation,  and  then  became 
one  of  a  desperate  gang  of  thieves  and 
pickpockets.  He  soon  became  famous, 
and  was  noted  for  a  certain  kind  of  gen- 
erosity in  the  midst  of  his  villanies.  He 
was  several  times  convicted  of  crimes,  but 
he  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  escaping 
from  prison.  The  following  account  is 
given  of  one  of  these  escapes  —  he  hav- 
ing been  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  and 
being  in  Newgate  prison  awaiting  his  trial. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  keepers 
brought  him  his  dinner ;  and  having,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  examined  his  irons 
and  found  all  fast,  left  him.  Jack  in- 
stantly went  to  work ;  and  having  first  dis- 
encumbered himself  of  his  handcuffs,  he 
opened  the  great  padlock  that  fastened 
his  chain  to  the  staple,  by  means  of  a 
crooked  nail  which  he  had  found  upon 
the  floor.  He  next  twisted  asunder  a 
small  link  of  the  chain  between  his  legs, 
and  drawing  up  his  feet-locks  as  high  as 
he  could,  he  made  them  fast  with  his 
garters.  He  now  attempted  to  get  up 
the  chimney,  but  had  not  advanced  far, 
when  he  found  his  progress  stopped  by 
an  iron  bar  that  went  across  within.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  descend  ;  but, 
falling  to  work  on  the  outside,  he  man- 
aged, by  means  of  his  broken  chain,  to 
remove  a  stone  or  two  about  six  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  having  thus  got  out 
the  iron  bar,  which  was  an  inch  square 
and  about  a  yard  long,  it  greatly  facili- 
tated his  further  progress.  He  presently 
made  so  large  a  breach,  that  he  got  into 
the  red-room  over  the  castle,  where  he 
found  a  great  nail,  which  proved  another 
useful  auxiliary. 

"  The  door  of  this  room  had  not  been 


opened  for  several  years,  but  in  less  than 
seven  minutes  Jack  wrenched  off*  the 
lock,  and  then  got  into  the  entry  leading 
to  the  chapel.  Here  he  found  a  door 
bolted  on  the  other  side,  upon  which  he 
broke  a  hole  through  the  wall  and  pushed 
the  bolt  back.  Coming  now  to  the  chapel 
door,  he  broke  off*  one  of  the  iron  spikes, 
which  he  kept  for  further  use,  and  so  got 
into  an  entry  between  the  chapel  and  the 
lower  leads.  The  door  of  this  entry  was 
very  strong,  and  fastened  with  a  great 
lock ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  night  had 
overtaken  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
proceed  in  darkness.  Nevertheless,  in 
half  an  hour,  he  managed  to  force  off  the 
box  of  the  lock,  and  open  the  door, 
which,  however,  led  him  to  another  still 
more  difficult,  for  it  was  not  only  locked, 
but  barred  and  bolted.  When  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  make  this  lock  and  box 
give  way,  he  wrenched  the  fillet  from 
the  main  post  of  the  door,  and  the  box 
and  staples  came  off  with  it. 

"  St.  Sepulchre's  chimes  now  went 
eight,  and  there  was  yet  another  door 
betwixt  him  and  the  lower  leads ;  but  it 
being  only  bolted  within  side,  he  opened 
it  easily,  and,  mounting  to  the  top  of  it, 
he  got  over  the  wall,  and  so  to  the  upper 
leads.  His  next  consideration  was  how 
to  get  down.  For  this  purpose,  looking 
around  him,  and  finding  that  the  top  of 
the  turner's  house,  adjoining  to  Newgate, 
was  the  most  convenient  place  to  alight 
upon,  he  resolved  to  descend  upon  it. 
To  take  a  leap  woald  have  been  very 
dangerous ;  he  therefore  went  back  ta 
the  castle  the  same  way  that  he  came, 
and  brought  a  blanket  which  he  used  to 
lie  upon.  This  he  made  fast  to  the  wall 
of  Newgate  with  the  spike  he  stole  out 
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of   the    chapel,   and   so,  sliding   down, 
dropped  upon  the  turner's  leads. 

"  Just  as  he  had  performed  this  feat, 
the  clock  struck  nine.  Luckily,  the 
turner's  garret  door  on  the  leads  hap- 
pened to  be  open  ;  he  therefore  went  in, 
and,  having  crept  softly  down  stairs,  he 
heard  company  talking  in  a  room  below. 
His  irons  giving  a  clink,  a  woman  started, 
and  exclaimed,  "What  noise  is  that?" 
Somebody  answered,  "  It  is  the  dog  or  the 
cat ; "  when  Sheppard  crept  back  to  the 
garret,  and  continued  there  about  two 
hours.  Having  then  ventured  down  a 
second  time,  he  heard  a  gentleman  take 
Jeave  of  the  company,  and  saw  the  maid 


light  him  down  stairs.  As  soon  as  the 
maid  returned,  and  had  shut  the  chamber 
door,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  street  door,  unlocked  it,  and  thus 
once  more  effected  his  escape,  just  as  it 
had  struck  twelve  at  night." 

Jack  continued  to  pursue  his  adven- 
turous career ;  but  he  was  again  caught, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  contrivances 
to  elude  justice,  he  was  taken,  tried,  and 
hung  at  Tyburn,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1724,  being  only  twenty-three  years 
old.  What  a  fearful  life,  what  a  dread- 
ful death,  for  one  who  had  talents  which 
might  have  raised  him  to  a  station  of 
usefulness  and  honor ! 
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Gate  Way. 

Mount  Auburn* 

E  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  |  purposes.     It  is  now  the   home  of  our 
this  hamlet  of  the  dead.  —  It  was  j  kindred.     There  sleep  the  high  and  the 

humble  —  those  who  lived  many  years, 
and  went  down  with  gray  hairs  to  the 
tomb,  and  those  of  a  few  days,  who 


a  sweet  spot  as  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  nature  ;    but  it  has  been 
improved  by  art,  and  fitted  for  its  solemn 
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were  cut  off  like  early  flowers  by  the 
frosts  of  spring.  There  lie  Spurzheim 
and  Story,  among  the  men  of  fame  —  and 
there  sleep  M'Clelian  and  Buckingham, 
among  the  youthful  and  the  beloved. 
And  all  around  these,  and  many  other 
sleepers,  there  are  trees  in  full  leaf, 
and  flowers  in  full  bloom ;  and  birds 


is 


are  singing  there,  and  the  sunshine 
dancing  upon  the  face  of  rippling  waters. 
'Tis  a  lovely  spot  —  beautiful  and  holy 
—  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  holy  to  the 
heart. 

The  grounds  are  shaped  into  hills  and 
valleys,  and  pathways  are  cut  between  ; 
and  as  you  pass  along,  sheets  of  water,  and 
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white  monuments,  of  chaste  and  classic 
forms,  shine  upon  the  eye,  through  the 
shadowy  vistas  that  open  on  every  side. 
How  cold  and  senseless  are  these  marbles  \ 
yet  not  colder  than  the  human  forms  that 
repose  beneath  them.  How  solemn  is 
the  city  of  the  dead  F  and  yet  here  death 
itself  is  robbed  of  its  gloom.  The  place 
is  mournful,  yet  suggestive  of  hopeful 
and  cheerful  thoughts.  We  know  that 
the  dead,  the  departed,  are  here  ;  but 
there  is  a  sermon  in  the  scene,  which 
teaches  us  that  this  is  not  their  final 
resting-place.  The  interest  we  feel  in 
these  forms  convinces  us  that  they  are 


not  really  dead,  but  sleeping.  When  we 
go  away,  the  mind  returns  often  to  the 
place,  and  becomes  familiar  with  death. 
We  are  thus  made  to  think  of  our  own 
departure,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
tomb  mingles  in  the  affairs  of  busy  life. 
The  idea  of  death  is  now  not  shut  out  as 
a  horrible  and  revolting  vision;  it  is  ad- 
mitted and  made  the  subject  of  frequent 
contemplation  and  reflection.  It  may 
well  be  hoped,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  reality  of  death  may  be  es- 
tablished in  the  mind,  and  a  preparation 
for  it  be  the  natural  result. 

The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn  is  sit- 
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uated  in  Cambridge,  about  four  miles 
north-west  of  Boston.  The  grounds 
comprise  about  70  acres,  and  are  now 
encircled  with  a  handsome  iron  railing. 


The  place  had  been  long  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Sweet  Auburn"— a  fact  which 
shows  how  its  beauty,  even  in  a  state  of 
nature,  had  struck  the  mind  of  observers. 


Forest  Pond. 


The  idea  of  purchasing  this  place  for 
a  cemetery  was  started  about  the  year 
1825 ;  and  that  year  a  meeting  upon  the 
subject  was  held  by  several  gentlemen, 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  Boston. 
This  was  followed  by  efficient  measures 
in  1831 ;  the  site  was  purchased  for  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  an  act  of  incor- 
poration obtained  from  the  state.  In 
September,  1831,  the  place  was  conse- 
crated, there  being  more  than  two  thou- 
sand persons  present.  On  this  occasion, 
Judge  Story  delivered  an  address,  full  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  thoughts.  From 
this  we  make  the  following  extract :  — 

"  What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  crowd 
upon  the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  scene  !  How  much  of  the  future, 
even  in  its  far  distant  reaches,  rises  be- 


fore us  with  all  its  persuasive  realities! 
Take  but  one  little  narrow  space  of  time, 
and  how  affecting  are  its  associations ! 
Within  the  flight  of  one  half  century, 
how  many  of  the  great,  the  good,  and 
the  wise,  will  be  gathered  here !  How- 
many  in  the  loveliness  of  infancy,  the 
beauty  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, and  the  maturity  of  age,  will  lie 
down  here,  and  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
their  mother  earth!  —  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  gay  and  the  wretched,  the  fa- 
vorites of  thousands  and  the  forsaken  of 
the  world,  the  stranger  in  his  solitary 
grave,  and  the  patriarch  surrounded  by 
the  kindred  of  long  lineage.  How  many 
will  here  bury  their  brightest  hopes,  of 
blasted  expectations  !  How  many  bitter 
tears  will  here  be  shed!  How  many 
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agonizing  sighs  will  here  be  heaved ! 
How  many  trembling  feet  will  cross  the 
path-ways,  and,  returning,  leave  behind 
them  the  dearest  objects  of  their  rever- 
ence or  their  love !  And  if  this  were 
all,  sad, indeed,  and  funereal,  would  be  our 
thoughts ;  gloomy,  indeed,  would  be  these 
shades,  and  desolate  these  prospects." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  give 
a  minute  account  of  this  interesting  cem- 
'  etery,  for  our  readers  have  all  seen  it,  or 
heard  a  great  deal  about  it ;  but,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  had  the 


pleasure  of  visiting  it,  we  shall  give  a 
few  brief  sketches  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  to  be  seen. 

Garden  Pond  is  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds.  A  neat  walk  passes  around  it, 
and  bright  flowers,  that  bloom  along  the 
margin,  are  reflected  in  the  tranquil 
waters.  There  are  also  other  charming 
pieces  of  water,  among  which  Forest 
Pond  is  conspicuous. 

A  little  beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  German  phrenologist  Spurz- 
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heim,  who  died  in  Boston,  in  November, 
1832,  aged  56  years. 

No  sacred  voice  of  Father-land, 

Like  home  familiar,  soothed  his  bed ; 

No  ancient  friend's  blest,  welcome  hand 

Raised  his  sick  head. 

From  the  far  home  that  gave  him  birth, 

A  pilgrim  o'er  the  ocean  wave, 
He  came  to  find,  in  other  earth, 

A  stranger's  grave. 


As  a  specimen  of  the  finer  monuments 
in  the  cemetery,  we  present  a  view  of 
that  belonging  to  S.  Appleton.  It  is  of 
white  Italian  marble,  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  of  correct  proportions,  and  beau- 
tifully chiselled.  It  is  copied,  we  believe, 
from  the  model  of  a  celebrated  Roman 
tomb  of  high  antiquity. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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John  Marshall 


IHE  man  whose  portrait  we  here  give, 
was  one  of  those  persons  whose  mem- 
ory is  to  be  revered  for  his  wisdom 
and  his  goodness.     He  was  born  in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  Sept.  24, 1755. 
His  father  was  a  very  sensible  man,  and 
he  gave  John  a  good  education,  but  he 
did  not  send  him  to  college. 

When  John  came  to  manhood,  the 
revolutionary  war  had  begun,  and,  like  a 
good  patriot,  he  went  forth  to  help  drive 
out  King  George's  red-coats.  When  the 
war  was  over,  he  became  a  lawyer,  and, 
though  devoted  to  a  very  slippery  pro- 
fession, he  showed  that  a  lawyer  may 
be  an  honest  man. 

When  the  question  came  up,  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  whether  the 
present  constitution  should  be  adopted  by 


the  people  or  not,  Marshall  put  forth  his 
eloquence  in  its  behalf,  and  thus  greatly 
aided  in  giving  his  country  that  good 
government  under  which  it  has  since 
flourished. 

Such  was  now  his  reputation,  that 
Washington  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
accept  several  important  offices ;  but,  for 
private  reasons,  he  declined.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  went  as  minister  to  France, 
and,  on  his  return,  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  then  secretary  of  war,  then 
secretary  of  state,  and,  in  1801,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  this  latter  situation  that  he 
acquired  a  lasting  and  enviable  fame.  He 
held  the  office  till  his  death,  in  July,  1836 ; 
and,  during  this  long  period,  his  powerful 
mind,  enlightened  by  his  noble  and  truth- 
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loving  heart,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
justice. 

What  a  blessing  is  a  great  and  good 
man  to  his  country !  for  he  not  only  bene- 
fits the  generation  with  which  he  lives,  by 


his  acts,  but  he  leaves  his  glorious  exam- 
ple to  all  after  ages,  thus  calling  upon 
all  those  who  have  a  noble  ambition,  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 


The  Russian  and  his  Sleigh, 


»E  here  give  a  picture  of  an  old  North 
Ender  —  a  Russian,  with  his  wife, 
who  live  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  globe.     They  are  all  dressed 
up  in  furs ;  and  well  they  may  be,  for,  in 
their  countiy,  it  is  so  cold  in  winter  as  to 
freeze  brandy  as  hard  as  a  stone.     It  is 
a  pity  it  should  ever  be  thawed  out ;  but  it 
is  thawed  out,  and  the  Russians,  men  and 
women,  take  more  of  it  than  is  wholesome. 


We  should  hardly  consider  this  Russian's 
outfit  a  very  sumptuous  one.  He  calls  his 
vehicle  a  kibitka^  and,  instead  of  a  pair 
of  reins,  he  drives  with  a  single  rope  or 
string.  His  harness  consists,  in  part,  of  a 
high  yoke,  pressing  against  the  shoulders 
of  the  horse.  The  kibitka  itself  is  more 
like  our  ox  sled  than  Cleopatra's  Barge, 
which  Mr.  Niles,  of  Boston,  fits  out  every 
winter  for  the  boys  and  girls. 


IN  the  castles  and  palaces  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  the  tapestry  fre- 
quently presents   memorials  of  their 
pride  of  ancestry.     On  the  tapestry 
of  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  duke 


de  C ,   is   a   representation   of  the 

deluge,  in  which  a  man  is  seen  run- 
ning after  Noah,  and  calling  out,  "My 
good  friend,  save  the  archives  of  the  C 
family!" 


THE  KAMTSKADALES  —  CARICATURE. 
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The  Kamtskadales, 


Is  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  Rus- 
sians, we   may  as   well   say  a  few 
words  of  the  Kamtskadales,  who  are 
subjects  of  Russia.     They  live  on  a 
long   peninsula,  which   might  seem  the 
world's  end.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Asia,  and  is  one  of 
the  coldest  spots  on  the  earth.     It  is  im- 
possible to  raise  wheat  there;  but  there 
are   some  berries   and   roots,  which  the 
people  eat. 

They  have  a  compensation  for  the 
scantiness  of  vegetable  production  in  the 
profusion  of  animal  life,  which  seems  alike 
to  fill  earth,  air,  and  water.  The  coasts 
swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals ;  the  rocks  are  coated  with  shell 


fish ;  the  bays  are  almost  choked  with 
herrings,  and  the  rivers  with  salmon. 
Flocks  of  grouse,  wild  geese,  and  ducks, 
often  darken  the  air.  The  country 
abounds  in  bears,  which  are  fat,  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Thus  these  people  are  supplied  with  an 
almost  perpetual  feast;  and  they  conse- 
quently have  sunk  into  a  state  of  lazy, 
drunken  sensuality.  They  are  a  short, 
copper-colored  race,  greatly  resembling 
the  Esquimaux.  Like  them,  they  have 
dogs,  which  they  use  in  sledges.  Their 
winter  houses  are  half  sunk  in  the  earth, 
while  those  for  summer  are  elevated  on 
poles  above  it.  They  have  wild  dances, 
in  which  each  man  imitates  a  bear. 


CLEVER  caricature  represents  a  young 
lady  seated  at  her  piano-forte,  and 
her  Cockney  beau,  between  whom 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place : 


"  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  are  you  musical  ?  " 
"  Vy,  no,  miss ;  I  am  not  musical  my- 
self, but  I  have  a  werry  hexcellent  snuff- 
box vot  is." 
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"Take  Care  of  Number  One!" 

[Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  188.] 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

the  good  people  of  R had 

settled  it  in  their  minds  that  Jacob 
Karl  had  burned  down  Granther 
Baldwin's  barn,  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  their  indignation  was  pretty 
hot  against  him.  Little  was  talked  of  in 
the  town,  during  the  day  that  followed  the 
conflagration,  besides  his  misdeeds  ;  and  a 
variety  of  tales,  some  true  and  some  false, 
were  put  in  circulation  concerning  him. 
But  where  was  he  now  ? 

This  was  the  question  in  every  body's 
mouth;  yet  no  one  seemed  able  to  an- 
swer it.  Various  rumors  at  this  period 
were  indeed  afloat.  Some  of  them  sug- 
gested that  he  had  fled  to  a  neighboring 
village,  and  then  gone  to  sea  in  a  sloop 
which  had  just  sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 
Some  set  forth  that  he  had  hidden  him- 
self in  the  depths  of  a  neighboring  swamp, 
vulgarly  called  Owldom.  One  person 
declared  that  he  saw  a  person,  very  like 
Jacob,  -rush  into  the  flames  during  the 
height  of  the  conflagration  of  the  barn ; 
his  hair  standing  up  like  bristles,  his  arms 
outstretched,  and  his  fingers  parted  like 
eagles'  claws. 

While  some  said  one  thing  and  some 
another,  several  of  the  leading  people  of 
the  town  had  arranged  a  plan  for  arresting 
the  unhappy  youth,  which  seemed  sure  to 
be  successful.  About  twenty  persons, 
mostly  young  men,  met  together,  and, 
having  arranged  their  plan,  set  out,  in 
various  directions,  to  pursue  the  fugitive. 
Among  the  most  active  of  these  was 
one  whom  we  have  mentioned  before  — 


Master  Richard  Grater.  This  youth, 
though  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  had  a 
great  degree  of  sagacity;  and  fancying 
that  Jacob  would  naturally  turn  his  steps 
toward  his  native  place,  he  took  the  road 
that  led  thither.  Pushing  on  rapidly,  he 
reached  the  town  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
began  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
object  of  his  search.  The  story  of  the 
fire  had  already  preceded  him,  and  when 
the  people  of  the  place  heard  that  old 
Jacob  Karl's  son  was  the  incendiary,  they 
rolled  up  their  eyes,  and  declared,  "  I 
thought  so ; "  "  What  else  could  you  ex- 
pect ? "  "  The  young  rascal  will  be  hanged, 
of  course  ?  "  In  an  especial  mariner  did 
the  smooth,  quiet,  and  respectable  lawyer 
Sponge  avow  his  horror  of  the  crime, 
and  his  earnest  desire  that  such  a  danger- 
ous person  might  be  brought  to  justice. 

Agreeably  to  these  laudable  sentiments, 
the  lawyer  took  immediate  steps  to  have 
Jacob  seized,  if  perchance  he  had  made 
his  way  to  his  birthplace,  which  was  in 
a  remote  part  of  the.  town,  and  some  miles 
distant.  Accordingly,  he  employed  sev- 
eral persons  to  go  in  search  of  the  run- 
away, and,  having  his  own  horse  tackled, 
he  set  out,  personally,  to  aid  in  the 
discovery. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  one  person 
was  present,  who  had  an  interest  in  poor 
Jacob's  welfare,  and  who  determined  to 
aid  his  escape,  if  possible.  This  individ- 
ual has  already  been  introduced  to  the 
reader,  as  giving  to  the  boy  his  father's 
will,  and  enjoining  it  upon  him  to  keep  it 
safe.  He  was  a  meagre  little  man,  stoop- 
ing in  the  shoulders,  and  his  right  leg 
bending  outwards  in  the  form  of  a  sickle. 
His  true  name  was  Luther  Munn ;  but  this 
had  been  transmuted  into  the  vulgar  title 
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of  Leather  Man,  by  which  nickname  he 
was  generally  known  in  the  town  of 
L . 

No  sooner  had  this  person  learned  what 
was  in  contemplation  respecting  Jacob, 
than  he  set  out,  unseen,  and,  making 
his  spider-like  legs  fly  pretty  fast,  he  ap- 
proached, erelong,  the  site  of  his  father's 
old  hut.  Bending  his  eyes  forward,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  form, 
apparently  of  a  youth,  sitting  upon  a 
stone,  by  the  side  of  the  desolate  and 
deserted  ruins  of  the  old  miser's  mansion, 

Jacob  was  indeed  there.  After  the 
severe  chastisement  inflicted  by  farmer 
Lane,  and  which  he  felt  in  his  heart  to  be 
unjust,  he  determined  to  leave  forever  the 
place  in  which  he  had  now  lived  several 
years.  Where  he  was  to  go,  and  what  he 
was  to  do,  he  had  not  clearly  determined, 
when,  late  at  night,  he  packed  up  his 
scanty  wardrobe,  placed  his  father's  will 
in  his  pocket,  and  set  forth  upon  his  ad- 
ventures. He  hardly  knew  the  direction 
in  which  lay  his  native  place,  the  town  of 
L ;  but,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  his  foot- 
steps tended  that  way,  and,  after  three 
days'  wandering,  he  entered  it.  The  ob- 
jects now  began  to  be  faintly  recognized, 
and  at  last  he  was  able  to  make  his  way 
to  the  lonely  borders  of  the  place  where 
his  father's  cottage  had  once  stood. 

The  circumstances  of  Jacob's  life  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  soften  the  boy's  feel- 
ings; but  now  that  he  stood  upon  the 
ground  familiar  to  him  in  early  days, — the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  home  of  his  parents, 
the  spot  where  his  father  died, — the  tears 
came  to  his  eyes,  and  he  wept  aloud  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart.  The  cottage 
was,  indeed,  level  with  the  ground;  its 
boards  and  timbers  were  tumbled  in  a 


confused  heap  into  the  cellar^  leaving 
the  chimney  of  stones  and  mortar,  as 
a  sort  of  crumbling  pyramid,  to  overlook 
the  ruins.  This  spectacle  of  dilapidation, 
taken  in  connection  with  poor  Jacob's  un- 
happy condition, — an  outcast  from  society, 
a  wanderer,  without  home  or  kindred, — - 
touched  his  heart  deeply,  and  he  mourned 
as  bitterly  over  the  wreck  of  his  humble 
birthplace,  as  if  it  had  been  the  stately 
abode  of  a  long  line  of  honored  ancestors. 

While  he  stood  by  the  spot,  looking 
wistfully  on,  he  saw,  amid  the  shadow  of 
the  ruin,  a  pair  of  feet  step  softly  forth ; 
and  then  a  head  was  half  presented  ;  and 
then  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes  were  seen 
gazing  full  upon  him.  Was  this  his  an- 
cient friend,  the  soft  companion  of  his  boy- 
hood, the  cat  that  had  a  hundred  times 
purred  in  his  lap,  was  it  really  old  Fire- 
eyes  f  Indeed,  we  cannot  say ;  but  Ja- 
cob spoke  coaxingly  to  her,  and  then  ap- 
proached. But  the  creature  slunk  back 
into  the  recesses  of  the  cellar,  and  noth- 
ing that  he  could  do  would  tempt  her 
forth.  "  What  a  wretch  I  am ! "  thought 
Jacob ;  "  even  old  Fire-eyes  will  not  come 
near  me," 

It  was  just  at  this  point,  and  while  the 
boy  was  still  musing  upon  his  unhappy 
fortunes,  that  he  heard  a  footstep  behind. 
Looking  around,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
little  crooked  man  approaching,  with  a 
rapid  and  eager  step.  Jacob  snatched  up 
his  bundle,  and  had  already  begun  to  re- 
treat, when  Luther  called  aloud,  to  have 
him  stop. 

Jacob  ran  a  short  distance,  then 
turned  round,  and  took  a  survey  of  the 
queer  figure  that  had  so  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  disturb  his  musings.  Seeming 
to  see  nothing  very  alarming,  he  paused, 
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and  Luther  approached  him.  "  So,  Mas- 
ter Jacob,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  remem- 
ber your  old  friend;  but  I  hope  you 
have  not  lost  your  father's  will."  This 
immediately  brought  to  mind  the  scene 
which  occurred  at  lawyer  Sponge's  house, 
and  Jacob  readily  recognized,  in  the  little 
image  before  him,  the  mysterious  man 
who  had  confided  to  him  his  father's  last 
will  and  testament. 

Luther  proceeded  at  once  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  Having  inquired  hastily 
into  the  cause  of  Jacob's  departure  from 
farmer  Lane's,  he  proceeded  to  inform 
the  youth  of  the  burning  of  farmer  Bald- 
xvin's  barn;  of  the  suspicion  that  rested 
on  him,  and  of  the  search  that  was  now 
being  made  for  him.  He  closed  by  say- 
ing, "  In  half  an  hour,  lawyer  Sponge  and 
the  constable  will  be  here  to  take  you  to 
prison." 

"  But  if  I  am  innocent,"  said  Jacob,  in- 
quiringly, "  they  cannot  hurt  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Luther ; 
"the  circumstances  appear  against  you; 
and  Sponge  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  con- 
vict you.  You  had  better  trust  your  legs 
than  the  law.  It's  an  awkward  thing  for 
one  who  has  no  friends  to  get  into  the 
jaws  of  a  prison.  Jonah's  adventure  in 
the  whale's  belly  was  nothing  to  it. 
Have  you  any  money?" 

"  A  little ;  two  dollars,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Here,  take  this,"  said  Luther,  handing 
him  five  dollars.  "  Now  make  tracks !  " 

Jacob  did  as  he  was  advised,  cut  across 
the  fields,  and  made  his  way  rapidly  in 

the  direction  opposite  the  town  of  L . 

Luther  disappeared  in  another  quarter, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  old  hut  were  left  to 
their  purring  proprietor.  But  what  was 
the  dismay  of  the  kind-hearted  little  man, 


two  hours  after  he  had  reached  the  house 
of  Sponge,  to  see  the  lawyer  and  his  posse 
come  back,  with  poor  Jacob  ir  -^ ; 
clutches ! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Scottish  Shepherd, 

A  MAN  who  spends  his  life  in  tending 
sheep,  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  our 
busy,  bustling  Yankee-land.      Here 
sheep  must  take  care  of  themselves ; 
for  men,  and  even  boys,  can  do  better 
than  to  follow  sheep  over  the  hills. 

But  in  many  foreign  countries,  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  shepherd  has  been  followed 
from  the  earliest  ages.  If  our  readers 
ever  travel  in  Europe,  they  will  occasion- 
ally see  men  and  boys,  standing  or  reclin- 
ing on  the  hill  tops,  with  shaggy  dogs  at 
their  side,  and  groups  of  sheep  grazing 
around. 
In  Scotland,  among  the  bleak,  naked 
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mountains,  shepherds  are  very  common, 
and  sometimes  one  may  be  seen  having 
in  charge  five  hundred  sheep.  It  might 
seem  a  dull  pursuit  to  wait  upon  these 
flocks  from  morning  till  night ;  but  those 
brought  up  to  it  seem  very  fond  of  it. 
In  all  ages,  the  life  of  a  shepherd  has 
been  viewed  as  gentle  and  peaceful,  lead- 
ing the  mind  to  contemplations  of  nature 
and  the  great  Author  of  nature,  who  makes 
himself  visible  in  the  seasons,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  storm  and  calm,  and  in  the 
steady  march  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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A  Request, 

ILL  any  of  our  young  readers  send 
us    a    translation   of   the   following 


pieces  ?  — 

Petit  Bo  Bouton 

A  perdu  ses  moutons, 
Et  ne  sais  pas  qui  les  a  pris  ; 

O,  laissez  les  tranquilles  ; 

Us  viendront  en.ville, 
Et  chaque  sa  queue  apres  lui. 

Garcons  et  filles,  venez  toujours ; 
La  lune  est  brillante  comme  le  jour ; 
Venez  au  bruit  d'un  joyeux  6clat ; 
Venez  de  bon  cceur,  ou  ne  venez  pas. 


Our  Correspondence, 

WE  have  to  acknowledge  the  favors  of  J.  G., 
of  Brooklyn;  J.L.F.,  of  N.York;  W.A. 

S rs;  S.  A.  M.,  of  Wyoming;  E.  H.  N., 

of  Robin's  Nest,  Illinois ;  J.  V.  K.,  of  N. 
York ;  and  A.  P.,  of  Atakapas  Co.,  La.  We 
intend  to  insert  several  of  them,  as  we  find 
space. 

Our  friend  F.  B.,  who  is  in  college  at  Rob- 
in's Nest,  has  written  us  some  pleasant  letters, 


and  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  his  communi- 
cations ;  but  they  are  better  adapted  to  our 
private  reading  than  to  the  simple  pages  of 
the  Museum.  We  have  mislaid  a  long,  merry 
epistle  of  his,  over  which  we  laughed  heartily, 
or  we  should  send  it  to  him,  as  he  desires. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise,  we  insert  the 
following :  — 

ROSE  GLEN,  Jan.  26, 1846. 
DEAR  FATHER  MERRY  : 

YOUR  interesting  Museum  was  a  New  Year's  gift; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  find  you  devote  a  few  pages  in 
each  number  to  "  Correspondence."  I  should  like 
to  enrol  my  name  among  your  contributors.  Caro- 
lus  has  informed  us  what  productions  flourish  at  the 
south,  and  I  should  like  to  describe  a  cold  winter  in 
New  England,  and  the  way  the  hardy  farmer  boys 
spend  their  time  among  the  granite  hills. 

We  are  taught  early  habits  of  industry,  and  when 
our  fathers  and  brothers  are  employed  in  ploughing 
and  planting,  hoeing  and  mowing,  and  reaping  and 
harvesting,  we  assist  them  all  we  are  able,  and  make 
ourselves  useful  in  many  ways ;  but  when  the  busy 
seasons  are  past,  we  welcome  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
proach of  winter. 

Winter  is  the  time  for  leisure.  He  gives  us  a 
long  holiday  for  fun  and  frolic,  study  and  improve- 
ment. Every  town  is  provided  with  schools,  where 
arithmetic  is  taught,  and  we  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  our  language,  study  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body,  the  history  of  our  country,  the  geography 
of  the  earth,  and  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  pleasant 
to  meet  our  comrades  every  morning  in  the  school- 
room, attend  to  the  same  lessons  and  receive  the 
same  instruction.  It  awakens  a  spirit  of  ambition, 
and  makes  us  emulous  to  learn.  At  recess  we  are 
very  merry  and  active,  and  have  some  fine  games 
at  snow-ball.  Saturday  afternoon  is  allowed  us  for 
amusement,  and  sometimes  a  few  of  us  club  together 
and  go  a-fishing.  We  carry  bait,  hooks  and  lines, 
and  an  axe  to  cut  holes  through  the  ice ;  and  if  the 
fish  bite  well,  we  bring  home  some  nice  trout  or 
pike  for  our  Sunday  breakfast,  and  are  proud  enough 
of  our  success.  Bright  moonlight  evenings,  we  have 
some  jovial  skating  frolics,  and  often  lose  the  centre 
of  gravity,  or  come  in  collision  with  each  other,  and 
catch  a  solid  bump  j  but  we  hop  up  again,  rub  the  in- 
jured part,  and  treat  the  matter  as  lightly  as  possible. 

I  might  say  a  great  deal  about  coasting,  and  sleigh- 
ing, and  skating,  and  thanksgiving ;  but  I  must  now 
draw  this  long  letter  to  a  close,  wishing  you  the 
generous  patronage  of  a  grateful  community. 
Affectionately  yours, 

A.  N.I. 


MUSIC. 

Hop's  Melody  for  the  Young  Ones, 

WORDS    AND    MUSIC    COMPOSED    FOR    MERRY'S    MUSEUM. 
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I  am  an  honest  toad, 
Living  here  by  the  road  t 
Beneath  a  stone  I  dwell, 
In  a  snug  little  cell. 
Hip,  hip,  hop 

It  may  seem  a  sad  lot 
To  live  in  such  a  spot } 
But  what  I  say  is  true  — 
I  have  fun  as  well  aa  you. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 

Just  listen  to  my  song  : 
I  sleep  all  winter  long  — 
But  in  spring  I  peep  out, 
And  then  I  jump  about. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 

When  the  rain  patters  down. 
I  let  it  wet  my  crown ; 
And  now  and  then  I  sip 
A  drop  with  my  lip. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 


When  the  bright  sun  is  set, 
And  the  grass  with  dew  is  wet, 
I  sally  from  my  cot, 
To  see  what's  to  be  got. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 

And  now  I  catch  a  fly, 
And  now  I  wink  my  eye, 
And  now  I  take  a  hop, 
And  now  and  then  I  stop. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 

And  this  is  all  I  do  — 
And  yet  they  say  it's  true, 
That  the  toady's  face  is  sad, 
And  his  bite  is  very  bad  '. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 

O,  naughty  folks  they  be, 
To  tell  such  fibs  of  me  ; 
For  I'm  an  honest  toad, 
Just  living  by  the  road. 
Hip,  hip,  hop. 


MERRY'S   MUSEUM, 


Vol.  XII. 


AUGUST,    1846. 


No.  2. 


PERMIT  us,  kind  and  gentle  readers,  to 
introduce  to  you  a  stranger,  all  the 
way  from  Africa.     His  name  is  Chim- 
panse ;  and,  although  you  may  look 
upon  him  with  some  degree  of  disgust,  he 
VOL.  xii.  3 


still  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  his  race, 
and  disdains  all  familiarity  with  the  com- 
mon people  of  Monkey dom.  He  is  marked 
by  nature  as  a  nobleman,  an  earl  or  vis- 
count at  least,  for  he  is  among  the  taller 
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species  of  ape,  has  a  form  more  like  man 
than  any  other,  can  walk  erect,  and  is 
without  a  tail  —  a  feature  which  peculiarly 
marks  the  lower  classes  of  his  race,  vul- 
garly called  monkeys. 

His  claims  to  superiority,  therefore,  do 
not  rest  upon  accident,  to  being  born  of  par- 
ticular parents,  to  having  a  great  house  and 
a  whole  lot  of  money  by  inheritance,  but 
to  natural  and  fundamental  points  and  prin- 
ciples, which  have  distinguished  his  clan 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  is 
not  so  high  in  rank  as  the  orang-outangs, 
but  he  looks  down  with  proper  disdain 
upon  baboons,  and  such  other  canaille. 

The  particular  individual  whose  por- 
trait we  have  given  above  was  taken  to 
London  some  years  ago.  He  was  cap- 
tured, in  his  native  forest,  while  an  infant 
in  his  mother's  arms.  The  good  old 
creature  was  shot  while  in  the  act  of 
nursing  him.  The  poor  little  fellow  was 
taken  to  London,  where  he  was  placed  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  dressed  as  we 
see  in  the  picture.  He  grew  to  be  about 
two  feet  in  height,  but  his  situation  seemed 


unsuited  to  his  nature,  and  so  he  pined 
away  and  died. 

We  must  not  close  our  narrative  of  lit- 
tle Chimpanse,  without  some  anecdotes 
touching  his  life  and  character.  He  never 
read  "  Merry's  Museum,"  yet  we  are  told 
that  he  was  lively  and  gentle,  had  his 
face  and  hands  washed  every  day  without 
resistance,  and  set  to  all  around  an  edify- 
ing example  of  docility  and  evenness  of 
temper.  He  showed  his  capacity  for  civ- 
ilization by  eating  bread  and  cooked  meat. 
He  made  his  own  bed,  and  drew  the 
blanket  not  only  over  his  body,  but  his 
head,  when  he  prepared  for  sleep.  Al- 
though he  had  the  sense  of  dignity  be- 
longing to  his  superior  nature,  he  could 
be  condescending,  and  often  bestowed 
his  kind  and  gracious  caresses  upon  a 
litter  of  puppies,  which  dwelt  near  him. 
He  had  one  trait  which  belongs  to  all  the 
ape  family,  a  horror  of  serpents  ;  as  if  he 
and  his  kindred  had  taken  up  the  ancient 
quarrel  of  his  cousin,  man,  for  the  old 
serpent's  trick  put  upon  mother  Eve  in 
the  garden  of  Eden. 


Adventures  in  Japan, 

[Continued 

CHAPTER  II. 

T||-Y  conductor  led  me  first  across  a  wide 
jll  field  near  the  shore,  and  then  en- 
I  tered  a  thick  wood  which  skirted  the 
I"  foot  of  a  hill.  Having  gone  through 
the  wood,  we  ascended  the  hill,  from  the 
top  of  which  I  caught  a  view  of  the  sea, 
and  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  descry 
the  ship  which  contained  my  countrymen. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  a  few 


by  Michael  Kastoff, 

from  p.  7.] 

small  islands  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  fishing-boats  of  the  Japanese  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  I  now  gave  my- 
self up  for  lost,  and  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  I  must  abandon  all  thoughts  of  ever 
seeing  my  own  home  again  ;  for  the  re- 
ception I  had  already  met  with  in  this 
country  augured  any  thing  but  humanity 
in  the  people  who  had  treated  me  thus. 
However,  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  as  the 
sequel  of  my  story  will  show. 
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I  was  pinioned  so  tightly  that,  by  the 
time  we  had  gone  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  My 
face  swelled,  I  was  almost  blind,  and  could 
hardly  speak.  I  endeavored,  by  making 
signs  to  the  Japanese,  to  give  them  to  un- 
derstand that,  unless  they  loosened  the 
cords  and  granted  me  some  relief,  I  should 
drop  dead ;  but  they  only  urged  me  faster 
onward.  We  continued  to  travel  toward 
the  interior  of  the  country.  My  sufferings 
increased  at  every  step,  and  at  length  be- 
came so  intolerable  that  I  was  driven  al- 
most to  madness,  and  looked  out  for  some 
river  or  pond  near  at  hand,  that  I  might 
throw  myself  into  it,  and  put  an  end  to  my 
tortures  by  drowning.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Japanese  knew  every  thing  that  was 
passing  in  my  thoughts,  for  they  kept  a 
most  vigilant  watch  whenever  we  ap- 
proached a  stream,  and  took  care  to  hold 
me  fast  in  their  arms  whenever  we  crossed 
even  a  little  brook.  At  last,  unable  to 
bear  these  excruciating  pains  any  longer, 
I  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  I  was 
lying  still  on  the  ground,  with  the  blood 
flowing  from  my  mouth  and  nose.  The 
Japanese  were  throwing  water  in  my  face, 
and  using  every  method  to  restore  me  to 
my  senses;  in  doing  which  they  had 
somewhat  eased  the  cords  that  bound  me. 
After  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk, 
we  proceeded  onward,  and  in  about  an 
hour  arrived  at  a  small  village.  Here  I 
was  conducted  into  a  house,  and  a  dish 
of  boiled  rice  and  a  pot  of  sakki,  or 
Japanese  beer,  were  set  before  me.  I 
swallowed  a  little  of  the  drink,  but  had 
not  the  smallest  appetite  for  eating.  I 
found  I  was  to  lodge  here  for  the  night. 
My  conductors  pulled  off  my  boots,  tied 


my  legs  fast  together,  and  secured  the 
ropes  to  iron  hooks  in  the  wall,  after 
which  they  made  signs  to  me  to  lie  down 
on  the  floor  and  sleep.  I  composed  my- 
self to  rest  as  well  as  I  could,  while  the 
Japanese  also  sat  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  around  a  chafing-dish,  and 
drank  tea  and  smoked.  Notwithstanding 
the  secure  fastening  with  which  I  was 
bound,  my  guardians  seemed  never  to 
think  all  safe,  for  a  moment.  A  constant 
watch  was  kept  upon  me,  and  the  cords 
were  regularly  inspected  every  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

In  this  manner  I  passed  my  first  night 
in  Japan.  Now  and  then  I  fell  into  a 
doze  ;  but,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
my  distressful  situation,  and  the  anguish  of 
my  thoughts,  drove  away  sleep  from*  my 
eyelids.  As  the  morning  began  to  dawn, 
my  guards  were  in  motion,  and  seemed 
to  be  preparing  for  a  journey.  After  a 
while,  they  brought  a  broad  plank  with 
ropes  attached  to  the  four  corners.  The 
ends  of  the  ropes  being  fastened  together 
and  slung  upon  a  pole  which  was  laid  on 
men's  shoulders,  a  sort  of  palanquin  was 
formed,  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  thus 
borne  away.  At  the  end  of  about  half  a 
dozen  miles,  we  came  to  a  pretty  broad 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  appeared  to  extend 
a  considerable  distance  up  into  the  land. 
Here  I  was  taken  out  of  the  palanquin, 
and  placed  in  a  boat  with  a  mat  beneath 
me.  Another  mat  was  put  over  me,  and 
thus  completely  covered  up,  I  was  rowed 
across  the  water.  One  of  the  fellows 
who  rowed  the  boat  kept  singing  and 
mimicking  the  sounds  which  I  uttered ; 
for  although  I  did  not  attempt  to  hold 
any  conversation  with  my  companions  by 
language,  yet  my  excited  feelings  often 
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burst  out  into  exclamations  and  inco- 
herent talk.  The  other  men  sat  beside 
me,  without  either  saying  a  word  or  in 
any  way  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
my  complaints.  I  thought  them  the  most 
hard-hearted  beings  I  had  ever  met  with  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  they  were  merely  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  would  have 
been  totally  unable  to  do  any  thing  to  re- 
lieve my  distress,  had  they  been  ever  so 
strongly  inclined  that  way. 

We  landed  near  a  small  village  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  I  was  removed  from 
the  ferry-boat  into  another.  This  the 
Japanese  drew  by  a  rope  along  the  shore 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following 
night,  never  stopping  except  at  certain 
fixed  places,  where  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  dragging,  and  who  came  from 
the  neighboring  villages,  were  relieved 
by  others.  The  whole  coast  was  thickly 
strown  with  buildings  and  habitations  of 
various  kinds,  and,  at  every  two  or  three 
miles,  I  passed  some  extensive  and  popu- 
lous village,  which  appeared  to  be  largely 
engaged  in  the  fishing  business.  I  could 
see  the  fishermen  drawing  their  nets  out  of 
the  water,  filled  with  enormous  quantities 
of  fish.  I  did  not  know  then,  what  I  after- 
wards discovered,  that  the  Japanese  are 
great  fish-eaters. 

During  this  voyage  along  the  shore,  my 
attendants  frequently  offered  me  stewed 
rice  and  broiled  fish.  As  I  could  not  help 
myself  in  eating,  my  hands  being  always 
bound,  they  passed  the  food  to  my  mouth 
with  their  chop-sticks.  They  even  car- 
ried their  polite  attention  to  me  so  far,  that 
one  of  them  stood  constantly  over  me  with 
a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  to  drive  away 
the  flies  and  gnats.  I  was  greatly  puzzled 
to  reconcile  these  minute  attentions  to 


my  comfort  with  the  severity  of  the  res\ 
of  their  behavior.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  me  then  to  understand  the  admirable 
system  of  internal  police,  and  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  laws,  which  distinguish 
this  remarkable  people,  and  lead  some- 
times to  the  display  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  human 
character. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  we  stop- 
ped to  breakfast  at  a  little  village,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  all  turned  out  and  came 
down  to  the  shore  to  look  at  me.  Among 
them  was  a  gray-headed  man  of  a  most 
venerable  appearance,  who  held  an  ani- 
mated discourse  with  my  conductors. 
From  what  took  place,  I  discovered  that 
he  was  entreating  my  guards  to  allow 
him  to  offer  me  some  refreshment.  Per- 
mission was  at  length  granted  ;  the  old 
man  brought  me  down  a  dish  of  rice  and 
fish,  and  a  pot  of  sakki,  standing  by  me 
all  the  time  I  was  eating,  to  see  that  I 
wanted  nothing.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  plainly  showed  that  he  com- 
miserated my  situation,  and  I  derived  no 
little  consolation  from  the  sympathy  of  a 
stranger.  I  now  began  to  entertain  a 
better  opinion  of  the  people  of  Japan,  and 
no  longer  regarded  them  in  that  barbarous 
light  which  the  former  conduct  of  my 
guards  seemed  to  justify.  In  fact,  my 
subsequent  story  will  show  that  there  are 
as  many  worthy  and  humane  people 
among  the  Japanese,  as  in  almost  any 
other  country. 

When  we  had  finished  our  breakfast, 
the  ropes  were  manned,  and  the  voyage 
along  the  shore  recommenced.  The 
weather  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the 
thick  clouds  which  had  before  obscured 
the  horizon  were  now  dissipated.  All 
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the  neighboring  hills  and  coasts  lay  full 
before  me,  brightened  by  the  gleams  of 
the  rising  morning.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  novelty  of  every  object 
around  me,  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
rousing  my  drooping  spirits.  About  two 
hours  after  sunrise,  we  stopped  in  front  of 
some  huts,  where  the  men  pulled  the  boat 
ashore  without  desiring  me,  or  the  two 
soldiers,  who  constantly  stood  as  a  guard 
over  me,  to  get  out.  They  dragged  us  in  the 
boat  through  woods  and  thickets,  up  a  hill, 
clearing  the  way  for  us  with  their  hatchets. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  strange 
method  of  travelling,  but  presently  we 
began  to  descend,  and  at  length  reached 
a  little  stream,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  an  artificial  canal. 

On  this  stream  we  were  again  set  afloat, 
and  proceeded  till  it  emptied  into  a  pretty 
large  lake.  This  again  communicated 
with  several  other  lakes.  We  sailed  along 
in  this  manner  for  above  twenty-four 
hours.  When  fhe  water  was  shallow,  the 
Japanese  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and 
dragged  it.  During  the  night,  it  rained 
violently,  and  my  attendants  covered  me 
with  mats,  which  kept  me  pretty  dry.  At 
midnight,  we  stopped  before  a  large  town 
to  relieve  the  crew.  Great  fires  were 
burning  near  the  shore,  and  by  their  light 
I  discovered  a  number  of  soldiers  drawn 
up  in  rank  and  file.  They  appeared  to 
be  in  handsome  uniform,  with  armor  and 
muskets.  The  commanding  officer  stood 
in  front,  clad  in  a  rich  silken  dress,  with 
a  sort  of  truncheon  in  his  hand.  The 
captain  of  our  guard  advanced  towards 
him,  making  signs  of  the  deepest  respect ; 
and,  kneeling  down  with  his  head  inclined 
to  the  earth,  he  continued  a  long  time 
engaged  in  a  speech,  which  I  imagined 


was  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  1 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
The  chief  officer  then  came  into  the  boat 
with  a  lantern,  and  examined  me  strictly. 
I  endeavored  to  make  him  understand 
that  I  was  suffering  from  the  tightness  of 
my  ligatures,  and  wished  to  have  them 
loosened.  Whether  he  comprehended 
this  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but,  instead  of 
answering  me,  he  only  laughed,  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth,  and  stepped 
ashore. 

In  the  same  manner  we  voyaged  on- 
ward for  two  or  three  days,  passing  the 
nights  on  shore,  where  I  was  lodged  in 
an  empty  building,  and  secured  in  the 
manner  already  described.  Three  times 
a  day  they  gave  me  boiled  rice,  fish,  and 
a  kind  of  soup,  made  apparently  of  mush- 
rooms. The  weather  was  rainy,  but  on 
the  fourth  morning  the  sky  cleared  up. 
My  guards  now  loosened  the  ropes  about 
my  legs,  gave  me  my  boots,  and  asked 
me,  by  signs,  which  I  preferred,  walking 
or  being  carried  on  a  litter.  I  was  very 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  walk,  for  my 
limbs  were  sadly  cramped,  by  being  kept 
so  long  in  constrained  positions.  So  we 
set  off  on  foot.  One  of  my  attendants 
always  carried  a  twig  to  keep  the  flies 
away  from  me  ;  another  one,  behind,  held 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  with  which  I  was 
bound  ;  a  party  followed  him  bearing  my 
litter ;  and  then  another  party,  who  were 
destined  to  relieve  the  first  when  they 
were  fatigued.  The  whole  amounted  to 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Each 
man  had  a  wooden  tablet  suspended  from 
his  girdle,  on  which  the  particular  duties 
of  his  office  were  all  written  down. 
This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
exactness  with  which  the  functions  of 
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every  person  in  office  under  the  Japanese 
government  are  marked  out,  and  the  vigi- 
lance which  is  displayed  in  executing 
them. 

We  made  frequent  halts  to  rest  on  the 
way,  and  they  always  offered  me  boiled 
rice,  salt  fish,  dried  herring,  and  mush- 
rooms to  eat ;  but,  for  drink,  I  had  only 
tea,  without  milk  or  sugar.  About  noon, 
we  came  to  a  spacious  and  neatly-built 
country-house,  where  we  stopped  to  dine. 
The  master  of  this  house,  a  young  man, 
furnished  us  with  provisions  and  sakki,  at 
his  own  expense.  He  ordered  beds  to  be 
prepared  for  us,  and  entreated  that  we 
would  rest  there  for  the  night.  My  con- 
ductors had  no  objection  to  this,  but  they 
had  given  me  to  understand  that  we  were 
approaching  a  town  where  I  was  to  un- 
dergo a  formal  examination,  preparatory 
to  the  decision  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  me.  I  therefore  requested  to  be 
hurried  onward  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible.  We  continued  our  journey 
through  a  thick  forest,  and,  a  short  time 
before  sunset,  came  to  an  open  country, 
through  which  flowed  a  little  stream. 

Here  a  boat  was  waiting  for  us,  and  I 
was  placed  on  board.  The  sides  of  the 
boat  were  all  hung  round  with  matting,  so 
high  that  I  could  see  nothing,  as  I  sailed 
along  the  stream,  except  the  sky  over  my 
head.  This  precaution,  at  first,  greatly 
puzzled  me ;  but  at  length  I  concluded 
we  were  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  city  or  fortress,  which  the  Japanese 
wished  to  conceal  from  me,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  I  might  act  the  part  of  a  spy. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  we  stopped  ;  and 
on  leaving  the  boat,  I  found  we  had  arrived 
at  a  pretty  large  city,  as  far  as  my  eyes 
could  enable  me  to  judge.  A  file  of  sol- 


diers advanced  to  meet  us,  and  I  was 
escorted  to  a  castle,  the  walls  of  which 
were  hung  round  with  striped  cotton  cloth. 
They  carried  me  into  a  spacious  room, 
remarkably  neat,  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings in  the  Japanese  style.  This  was  my 
sleeping  apartment,  and  I  was  secured,  as 
usual,  by  my  ropes,  to  hooks  in  the  wall. 
After  this,  they  supplied  me  with  a  bed 
and  cotton  coverlets,  and  gave  me  a 
supper. 

We  left  this  place  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. A  new  officer  commanded  my 
guard,  and  he  treated  me  with  more  lib- 
erality, allowing  me  the  free  use  of  my 
hands,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  me  in 
walking  as  well  as  otherwise ;  but  when 
we  came  to  a  river,  my  hands  were  always 
re-bound  till  we  were  ferried  over.  The 
Japanese  exercised  so  much  precaution 
that  they  would  not  allow  me  to  go 
near  the  water  alone.  They  took  care 
that  I  should  never  wet  my  feet,  and  al- 
ways carried  me  in  their  arms  over  the 
shallowest  pools  and  rivulets  which  came 
in  our  way.  In  the  course  of  the  journey, 
we  often  met  with  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries  growing  on  the  bushes,  which,  at 
first,  they  would  not  allow  me  to  pluck, 
as  they  believed  them  to  be  unwholesome. 
But,  afterwards,  by  great  entreaty,  I  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  let  me  eat  some  of  this 
fruit.  These  precautions  for  the  care  of 
my  health  afterwards  appeared  very  rea- 
sonable to  me,  when  I  learned  the  rigor- 
ous laws  of  Japan  respecting  the  custody 
of  prisoners ;  for,  had  I  made  my  escape, 
or  died  by  any  accident  or  neglect,  the 
officer  who  had  me  in  charge  would  have 
forfeited  his  life. 

Whenever  we  came  to  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, we  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
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a  swarm  of  the  population,  young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  whom  curiosity  had 
drawn  out  of  their  houses  and  shops  to 
gaze  at  me.  These  people  had  never 
seen  a  foreigner  before  in  their  lives. 
On  these  occasions,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  received  the  slightest  affront 
or  ill  treatment.  All  the  spectators,  par- 
ticularly the  females,  looked  upon  me 
with  an  air  of  pity  and  compassion.  If  I 
asked  for  drink,  they  were  eager  to  sup- 
ply me.  Many  begged  permission  of  the 
guard  to  entertain  me,  and,  when  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  brought  me  mugs  of 
sakki,  sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  other  deli- 
cacies, always  more  than  I  could  eat,  so 
that  I  generally  had  a  supply  for  my 
journey.  The  tea  which  they  used  had 
a  singular  taste,  which,  I  found,  proceeded 
from  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  They 
first  roasted  it  dry,  as  we  do  coffee.  In- 
stead of  mixing  the  sugar  with  the  tea, 
they  eat  it  by  itself,  taking  a  spoonful  in 
one  hand,  and  swallowing  it  like  little 
children.  When  I  offered  my  guards 
any  of  the  sugar  which  had  been  given 
me  in  presents,  they  always  declined  it 
with  awkward  compliments ;  but  no  sooner 
did  I  fall  asleep  at  night,  than  the  rogues 
fell  upon  it,  and  ate  it  all  up  slyly. 

The  best  sugar  which  the  Japanese  use 
is  obtained  from  the  Dutch.  It  is  sold  in 
little  baskets,  and  is  very  dear.  They 
have  sc-me  of  their  own  making,  but  it  is 
very  coarse,  dark-colored,  dirty,  and  de- 
ficient in  sweetness.  Loaf  sugar  I  never 
saw  among  them.  The  tea  is  of  their 
own  raising ;  it  is  different  from  that  of 
China.  The  cups  which  they  gave  me 
to  drink  out  of  had  no  saucers,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Japanese  custom,  were 
only  half  filled. 


At  all  the  resting-places  on  the  journey, 
I  was  always  comfortably  lodged  for  the 
night,  if  the  binding  hand  and  foot  be  ex- 
cepted.  The  Japanese  beds  consist,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual, of  large  silken  or  cotton  quilts. 
These  quilts  are  lined  with  thick  wadding, 
which  is  taken  out  whenever  they  are 
washed.  They  fold  their  coverlets  double, 
and  spread  them  on  the  floor,  which,  even 
in  the  humblest  cottage,  is  covered  with 
beautiful  soft  straw  mats.  On  retiring  to 
rest,  the  Japanese  wrap  themselves  in 
large  night-gowns,  with  short,  full  sleeves. 
These  are  likewise  either  of  cotton  or 
silk,  and  are  thickly  wadded.  Instead  of 
pillows,  they  use  blocks  of  wood  carved 
in  various  forms.  The  richer  classes  have 
these  wooden  pillows  covered  with  a 
cushion,  under  which  is  a  box  or  drawer 
containing  articles  for  the  toilet,  as  razors, 
scissors,  pomatum,  tooth-brushes,  pow- 
der, &c.  The  poor  people  lay  their  heads 
on  a  plain  junk  of  wood  a  little  hollowed 
on  one  side,  and  from  constant  use  sleep 
as  soundly  upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  pillow 
of  the  softest  down. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


INAGRAM.  —  This  is  a  word  or  sentence, 
the   letters  of  which  may  be  trans- 
posed so  as  to  fcrm  a  new  word  or 
sentence.    The  following  are  among 
the  best:  — 

Radical  reform,     Rare,  mad  frolic. 
James  Stuart,         A  just  master. 
Gallantries,  All  great  sin. 

Telegraph,  Great  help. 

Astronomers,         Moon-starers. 
Lawyers,  Sly  ware. 

Old  England,         Golden  Land. 
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AWKWARD  ADVENTURES. 


Awkward 

IT  is  said  that  truth  is  often  more  strange 
than  fiction ;  and  so  it  seems  to  be.  We 
are  told  that  a  young  Englishman,  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
one  day  mounted  on  an  elephant,  hunting 
for  tigers.     This  seems  rather  tall  sport, 
especially  to  our  young  Yankee  Nimrods, 
who  never  went  forth  on  an  expedition 
more  adventurous  than  to  shoot  chipping 
birds  and  bob-links  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
In  India,  wild  bees  are  very  common, 
and  for  a  defence,  the  natives  usually  car- 
ry a  large  cloth.     But  our  hero,  mounted 
on  an  elephant  in  pursuit  of  tigers,  thought 
nothing  of  insects.     But  as  the  elephant 
was  plodding  along  in  the  forest,  he  came 
to  an  immense  tree,  hung  with  drooping 
moss.     As  the  creature  brushed  along  be- 
neath the  boughs,  he   disturbed  a  bees' 
nest ;  and  as  these  creatures  are  very  quick 


Adventures, 

tempered  and  spiteful,  out  they  came,  and 
attacked  the  young  tiger  hunter  by  thou- 
sands. He  was  truly  in  a  sad  plight ;  and 
down  he  slipped  from  the  elephant,  and 
ran  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

But  he  was  only  running  from  one 
danger  to  encounter  another.  As  he  was 
escaping  from  the  bees,  a  tiger  sprang 
out  from  the  woods,  and  threatened  him 
with  instant  destruction.  He  had  just 
fired  his  gun,  and  had  no  means  of  de- 
fence. Now,  there  was  a  monkey  over- 
head, on  the  tree;  and  the  noise  of  the  gun 
set  him  to  chattering  with  all  his  might. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  bees  to 
the  monkey,  and  they  instantly  attacked 
him,  and  probably  killed  him  outright.  At 
the  same  time,  another  elephant  of  the 
hunting  party  came  up,  and  the  youth  was 
rescued  from  his  perilous  condition. 


THE   AVALANCHE. 
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The  Avalanche, 


IHE  avalanche  is  among  the  most  sub- 
lime and  terrific  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.    It  proceeds  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  great  mass  of  snow,  on  the 
brow  of  an  elevated  ridge  or  mountain, 
which  is  precipitated  by  some  cause  into 
the  valley  beneath. 

Avalanches  occur  in  all  mountainous 
regions ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  have 
they  caused  such  destruction  as  in  Swit- 
zerland. Here  the  mountains  are  very 
precipitous,  and  villages  are  often  built  in 
the  valleys,  directly  beneath  the  impending 
cliffs.  For  these  reasons,  travellers,  herds 
of  cattle,  and  even  whole  villages,  have 
been  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  them. 


The  avalanches  which  are  most  de- 
structive, are  those  which  are  called  roll- 
ing. These  are  formed  when  the  snow 
is  softened  by  a  thaw.  They  begin  by  a 
small  mass  or  ball  sliding  down,  and  thus 
acquiring  motion.  The  soft  snow  sticks 
to  the  ball,  which  is  of  course  increased 
in  size  as  it  proceeds  —  a  process  with 
which  every  Yankee  schoolboy  is  familiar. 

The  descending  roll  or  ball  rapidly 
augments  in  size,  and  increases  in  speed. 
It  rolls  from  slope  to  slope,  and  plunges 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
size  of  a  house.  It  then  usually  bursts  into 
hundreds  of  fragments,  and  these,  spread- 
ing out  on  both  sides,  plunge  forward,  each 
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enlarging  in  its  descent,  and  rushing  for- 
ward with  accumulating  powers.  The 
distance  from  which  these  masses  fall  is 
great ;  and  when  they  reach  the  valleys, 
they  overturn  and  destroy  every  thing 
which  stands  in  their  way  • —  trees,  forests, 
rocks,  and  houses. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  village  of  Rueras, 
in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  in  Switzer- 
land, was  covered  by  an  avalanche  of  this 
kind,  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
snow  in  falling,  as  actually  to  remove  the 
site  upon  which  it  stood.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that,  in  this  instance,  there  was 
so  little  noise,  that  the  people  were  not 
aware  of  what  had  happened.  When 
morning  came,  it  was  still  as  dark  as 
night  in  their  houses,  they  being  buried  in 
snow.  The  inhabitants  waked  up,  and 
wondered  why  the  sun  did  not  shine.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  they  found  out 
what  had  happened.  A  hundred  persons 
were  dug  out  of  the  snow,  sixty  of  whom 
were  still  alive. 

In  1806,  another  avalanche  descended 
into  the  Val  Calanca,  in  the  Grisons, 
transplanted  a  forest  from  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  the  other,  and  left  a  fir-tree 
standing  upright  on  the  top  of  a  parsonage 
house.  In  1820,  sixty-four  persons  were 
killed  by  an  avalanche  in  Fettan ;  in 
another  place,  the  same  year,  eighty-four 
persons,  and  four  hundred  head  of  ,cattle, 
were  killed  by  a  similar  catastrophe ;  and 
in  1827,  the  village  of  Brial  was  entirely 
covered  in  a  similar  way. 


IADAME  DE  SxAEL  has  remarked  that 
the  words  "  no  more,"  both  in  sound 
and  sense,  are  more  descriptive  than 
any  other  in  our  language. 


The  Story  of  Colbert. 

[Continued  trom  p.  18.] 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  young  banker  let  go  the  hand  of 
the   boy  with   regret.      He   seemed 
divided  between  the  wish  of  making 
him  accept  the  sum  still  lying  upon 
the  table,  and  the  fear  of  again  calling  up 
the  blush  of  mortification  to  that  face  of 
such  noble,  yet  childlike  beauty.     The 
latter  feeling   undoubtedly  prevailed,  for 
he  contented  himself  with  saying,  "  We 
shall  meet  again,  Baptiste  ;  we  shall  meet 
again."     And  with  gestures  and  looks  of 
kindness  he  dismissed  him. 

Baptiste  ran  down  the  staircase  of  the 
hotel,  and  was  bounding  into  the  street, 
when  he  was  seized  by  the  collar  with  a 
powerful  and  threatening  grasp.  It  was 
that  of  his  enraged  master,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  and  now  abused  him  in  a 
frantic  manner  for  having  returned  the 
money.  All  remonstrances  from  poor 
Baptiste  were  in  vain.  M.  Certain  was, 
on  the  whole,  not  a  bad  man ;  but  he  was 
greedy,  and  had  a  hasty  temper,  and  these 
two  evil  qualities  led  him  into  a  momen- 
tary and  sinful  forgetfulness  of  his  duty. 
"  Get  from  my  sight  and  from  my 
employment,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  Bap- 
tiste's  explanations.  "  Go,  I  say,  and 
follow  the  advice  that  I  now  give  you  — 
it  is  my  last.  Never  come  within  reach 
of  either  my  arm  or  my  tongue.  There  is 
my  blessing  for  you ;  take  it,  and  good- by 
to  you." 

Much  as  Baptiste  had  expected  his  god- 
father's rage,  and  fully  as  he  was  prepared 
for  it,  the  idea  of  his  dismissing  him  had 
never  entered  his  head ;  nevertheless,  hs 
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did  not  repent  his  conduct,  feeling  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  he  had  had  no  alterna- 
tive. Bowing  his  head  to  his  sponsor's 
unchristianlike  farewell,  Baptiste  slowly 
bent  his  steps  to  his  father's  house. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  M.  Colbert  was  already  seated  at 
supper  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son,  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age,  when  the  parlor 
door  opened,  and  Baptiste  appeared.  A 
cry  of  astonishment  broke  from  the  lips 
of  both  father  and  mother,  alarmed  by 
the  confused  and  sorrowful  air  of  the  boy. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  have  you 
left  the  shop  on  a  week  day  ?  Is  your 
godfather  ill?  Or  are  you  —  speak  — 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

These  questions  from  both  father  and 
mother  followed  each  other  so  rapidly, 
that  the  young  apprentice  could  not  find 
a  moment  to  answer  them  ;  but  a  sigh 
having  followed  the  last  word,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  "  I  have  been  dismissed 
by  M.  Certain,"  said  Baptiste. 

"  You  have  been  about  some  folly  then, 
sir  ?  "  said  M.  Colbert,  for  a  moment 
losing  the  parent  in  the  severe  censor. 

"  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  decide,  father," 
replied  Baptiste,  modestly. 

Madame  Colbert's  anxiety  deprived  her 
of  utterance. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  M. 
Colbert. 

"  With  your  permission,  my  dear  father, 
I  will  relate  to  you  all  that  occurred  to- 
day, and  then  you  can  tell  me  if  I  have 
done  wrong  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  grief  that  I  feel 
in  appearing  before  you,  after  being  dis- 
missed, yet  if  it  were  to  do  over  again,  I 
would  act  as  I  have  done." 

"  Go  on,"  said  his  father,  while  his 


mother  looked  encouragingly  at  him,  and 
his  little  brother  blew  kisses  to  him.  Bap- 
tiste related  all  that  you  already  know, 
my  young  readers.  He  did  so  simply 
and  candidly,  without  a  word  of  exaggera- 
tion or  of  reproach.  Nay,  the  amiable 
boy  seemed  to  seek  palliations  for  his 
godfather's  conduct,  which,  though  repug- 
nant to  his  every  feeling,  he  endeavored 
to  excuse.  "  My  godfather  is  so  fond  of 
money,"  said  he  ;  "  and  then,  as  a  wool- 
len-draper, perhaps  he  did  not  understand 
my  conduct.  To  sell  a  little  over  the  value, 
or  a  great  deal,  is  the  same  thing  to  him, 
perhaps ;  if  one  may  charge  twopence 
profit  on  the  yard  without  being  called  a 
rogue,  and  punished  as  such,  why  may 
not  one  as  well  charge  a  hundred  francs, 
if  one  can  ?  What  do  you  say,  father  ? 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  but  so 
it  is." 

"  Come  and  embrace  me,  my  son," 
said  M.  Colbert,  extending  his  arms  to 
Baptiste,  who  threw  himself  into  them ; 
"come,  you  are  indeed  my  son;  you 
have  behaved  well,  and  have  my  full  ap- 
probation." 

"  Yes,  you  have  indeed  behaved  well, 
my  beloved  Baptiste,"  added  Madame  Col- 
bert, also  holding  out  her  arms  to  her  son ; 
"you  have  done  right.  Sit  down  here 
near  me;  you  must  be  hungry.  You 
shall  never  return  to  that  man,  I  promise 
you." 

"I  cannot  remain  a  burden  to  you, 
however,"  observed  Baptiste,  seating  him- 
self by  his  mother's  side. 

"  We  will  think  of  that  to-morrow,"  re- 
plied M.  Colbert ;  "  to-day  we  will  only 
think  how  we  can  best  entertain  the  wel- 
come guest  that  God  has  ordered  that  the 
woollen-draper  should  send  us." 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  one  solitary  servant  of 
the  house,  quietly  opening  the  parlor-door, 
"  a  gentleman  m  a  post-chaise  wants  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  His  name,  Janon  ?  " 

"  He  says  that,  as  you  do  not  know 
him,  it  is  useless  to  tell  his  name  ;  but  he 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  And  I  have  no  reason  to  refuse  to 
receive  him,  stranger  though  he  be ;  let 
him  walk  in,  Janon,"  said  M.  Colbert, 
rising  from  table  to  meet  the  visitor. 

At  the  first  glance  of  the  stranger,  as 
he  entered  with  all  the  Parisian  air  of 
fashion  which  distinguished  him,  Baptiste 
colored  deeply. 

"Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  bowing  to 
Baptiste's  father,  and  stopping  to  bend 
almost  to  the  ground  before  Madame  Col- 
bert, "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  hav- 
ing thus  forced  my  entrance  ;  but  I  leave 
to-morrow,  and  the  business  which  brings 
me  to  you  would  not  admit  of  delay.  I 
am  M.  Cenani,  of  the  firm  Cenani  and 
Mazerani  of  Paris." 

"  In  what  can  I  serve  you,  sir  ?  "  asked 
M.  Colbert,  offering  a  chair  to  the  stranger, 
who  seated  himself. 

"This  youth  is  your  son;  is  he  not, 
sir?"  inquired  he,  pointing  to  Baptiste, 
who  blushed  still  more  deeply. 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  God." 

"You  have  cause  to  thank  God,  sir; 
this  child  acted  towards  me  this  morning 
in  a  manner  truly  noble." 

"Only  as  he  ought,  sir;  only  as  he 
ought,"  said  Madame  Colbert,  hastily; 
fearing,  with  maternal  anxiety,  that  her 
son  might  be  rendered  proud  of  having 
done  his  duty. 

"  Nobly,  madam.  I  see  that  you  know 
the  history ;  but  as  you  have  probably 


heard  it  from  your  son,  his  modesty  has 
undoubtedly  left  you  ignorant  of  that 
which  has  most  delighted  me.  I  went 
,to  M.  Guillaume's  for  a  second  piece 
of  cloth,  and  was  informed  of  all  the 
details  by  the  shop-boy.  Your  admira- 
ble child,  madam,  refused  to  divide  with 
his  master  the  overcharge  on  the  cloth." 

"  Excellent,  excellent !  Quite  right, 
quite  right !  O,  my  dear,  dear  boy ! " 
said  Madame  Colbert,  with  happy  pride, 
embracing  Baptiste,  who  stammered  — 

"  It  would  not  have  been  honest." 

M.  Colbert  looked  upon  his  son  with 
all  a  father's  delighted  approval. 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  banker,  "  that  on  account  of 
his  conduct,  a  conduct  which  makes  a 
father's  heart  palpitate  with  joy,  my  son 
has  been  dismissed  from  M.  Guillaume's." 

"  I  know  it,  sir ;  the  shop-boy  told  me 
so ;  and  on  that  account  I  determined  to 
come  here,  and  to  ask  you,  since  you 
have  already  suffered  your  child  to  enter 
into  trade,  if  it  would  suit  you  to  place 
him,  honest  and  honorable  as  he  is,  in  our 
banking-house,  where,  in  a  larger  sphere, 
he  must  make  his  fortune.  I  tell  you, 
madam,  your  child  will  make  his  fortune." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Madame 
Colbert,  with  emotion. 

Baptiste,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in 
silence,  and  who  now  only  began  to  un- 
derstand M.  Cenani's  intention,  cried  sud- 
denly, "  If  to  make  a  fortune  I  am  to 
leave  my  father  and  mother,  I  must  de- 
cline it,  sir." 

"  But  I  do  not  decline  it  for  you,  Bap- 
tiste," said  his  father  tenderly,  but  seri- 
ously ;  "  we  are  very  poor,  my  son  ;  and 
I  should  think  myself  culpable,  did  I  bury 
a  mind  like  yours  in  the  narrow  and  con- 
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fined  sphere  in  which  I  move.  Since  this 
gentleman  has  appreciated  you  so  far  as 
to  come  to  seek  you  here,  he  deserves  my 
fullest  confidence.  I  give  him  to  you,  sir ; 
I  intrust  to  you  the  flower  of  my  family. 
O,  in  that  great  city  whither  you  are 
about  to  take  him,  watch  over  him — I 
will  not  say  like  a  father;  you  are  too 
young  —  but  like  a  brother.  And  you, 
Baptiste,  go  with  this  gentleman;  in  all 
that  concerns  the  business  of  your  call- 
ing, listen  to  his  advice,  and  follow  it ; 
but  when  the  principles  of  integrity,  of 
honor,  and  of  virtue,  are  involved,  take 
counsel  but  of  your  own  heart." 

Baptiste  wept  while  he  listened  to  his 
father,  but  he  no  longer  made  any  objec- 
tion ;  the  desire  to  relieve  his  parents,  and 
to  be  useful  to  his  family,  soon  dried  his 
tears ;  nevertheless,  the  adieus  were  sor- 
rowful. 

Baptiste's  young  heart  was  wrung  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  that  home  whose 
every  corner  recalled  to  his  mind  some 
sport  of  his  childhood,  or  some  fond 
caress  of  his  parents ;  whose  every  arti- 
cle of  furniture  was  connected  with  some 
sweet  and  tender  association.  Even  down 
to  old  Janon,  there  was  nothing  that  did 
not  bring  with  it  a  regret. 

Soon,  however,  —  thanks  to  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  his  age,  and  to  the  change 
of  scene  and  place,  —  Baptiste  felt  a 
new  life  spring  up  within  him,  as  he  was 
whirled  along  in  a  comfortable  carriage, 
with  a  young  and  cheerful  companion. 

Let  us  follow  him  to  Paris,  my  young 
readers,  and  see  in  what  manner  the  little 
woollen-draper  climbed,  step  by  step,  to 
the  pinnacle  of  earthly  greatness  and 
glory. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Wild  People. 

[Continued  from  p.  14.] 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  a 
child,  who  appeared  to  be  about  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  had 
several  times  before  been  seen  in  the 
woods  of  Caune,  in  France,  seeking  acorns 
and  roots,  on  which  he  subsisted,  was 
caught  by  three  sportsmen,  who  seized 
him  at  the  moment  he  was  climbing  a  tree 
to  avoid  them.  They  carried  him  to  a 
neighboring  village,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  from 
whom  he,  however,  found  means  to  escape 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  wandered  about  dur- 
ing the  winter,  which  was  uncommonly 
severe,  without  any  clothing  but  a  ragged 
shirt.  At  night  he  retired  to  solitary 
places,  but  in  the  day  approached  nearer 
the  houses  and  villages.  He  thus  passed 
a  roving  life,  till  at  length  he  voluntarily 
took  refuge  in  a  house  in  the  canton  of 
St.  Sernin.  After  being  kept  there  two 
or  three  days,  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Afrique,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Rhodez,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  During  his  abode  in  these  dif- 
ferent places,  he  always  seemed  to  be 
wild,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  capri- 
cious, and  constantly  intent  on  getting 
away. 

How  he  was  originally  abandoned  no 
one  ever  discovered;  but,  from  certain 
scars  on  various  parts  of  his  body,  he  was 
thought  to  have  escaped  from  the  terrors 
of  the  revolution,  during  which  so  many 
cruelties  were  perpetrated.  From  the  tes- 
timony of  the  country  people  who  lived 
near  the  woods  in  which  he  was  found, 
he  must  have  passed,  in  absolute  solitude, 
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seven  years  out  of  the  twelve,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  his  age  when  caught  in 
the  woods  of  Caune.  When  he  was  first 
taken  into  society,  he  lived  on  acorns,  po- 
tatoes, and  raw  chestnuts,  eating  husks 
and  all.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance, 
he  was  frequently  near  escaping,  and  at 
first  exhibited  great  unwillingness  to  lie 
in  a  bed.  His  eyes  were  without  steadi- 
ness and  expression,  wandering  from  one 
object  to  another  ;  and  his  voice  was  im- 
perfect, for  he  could  utter  only  a  guttural 
and  monotonous  sound.  He  seemed  to 
be  alike  indifferent  to  the  smell  of  the 
most  delicious  perfumes  and  the  most 
fetid  exhalations  ;  and  his  sense  of  feeling 
was  limited  to  those  mechanical  functions 
occasioned  by  the  dread  of  objects  that 
might  be  in  his  way. 

But  despite  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
young  savage  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  intelligence.  During  an  intercourse 
of  six  weeks  with  society,  he  had  learned 
to  prepare  his  food  with  a  great  degree 
of  care  and  attention.  M.  Bonaterre  in- 
forms us  that,  during  his  stay  at  Rhodez, 
his  employment  was  shelling  kidney-beans, 
and  that  greater  discernment  could  not 
have  been  shown  by  a  person  the  most 
accustomed  to  the  employment.  As  soon 
as  the  pods  were  brought  him,  he  fetched 
a  kettle,  and  arranged  his  materials  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  in  the  most 
commodious  manner  possible,  placing  the 
kettle  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  beans  on 
his  left.  The  shells  he  opened,  one  after 
the  other,  with  admirable  dexterity,  put- 
ting the  good  grains  into  the  kettle,  and 
throwing  away  the  bad ;  and  if  any  grain 
happened  to  escape  him,  he  took  it  up  and 
placed  it  with  the  others.  He  formed  a 
separate  heap  of  the  empty  shells  ;  and 


when  his  work  was  finished,  he  filled  the 
kettle  with  water,  and  placed  it  on  the 
fire,  on  which  he  threw  the  empty  husks, 
to  increase  the  heat. 

In  the  year  1799,  he  was  removed  to 
Paris,  and  placed  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  under  the  care  of  Madame 
Guerin,  and  the  superintendence  of  M, 
Itard,  physician  to  the  asylum.  Benefi- 
cial results,  from  M.  Itard's  judicious 
treatment  in  exciting  the  dormant  facul- 
ties of  the  strange  patient,  showed  them- 
selves in  three  months'  time.  The  touch, 
by  that  time,  appeared  sensible  to  the  im- 
pression of  all  bodies,  whether  warm  or 
cold,  smooth  or  rough,  soft  or  hard.  The 
sense  of  smell  was  improved  in  a  similar 
way ;  and  the  least  irritation  now  excited 
sneezing.  From  the  horror  with  which  he 
was  seized  the  first  time  this  happened,  it 
was  presumed  that  it  was  a  thing  altogether 
new  to  him.  The  sense  of  taste  was  im- 
proved in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  arti- 
cles of  food  on  which  he  subsisted  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  were  exces- 
sively disgusting  :  he  dragged  them  about 
his  room,  and  ate  them  out  of  his  hand, 
besmeared  with  filth.  So  great  was  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  this  re- 
spect, that  he  now  threw  away  the  contents 
of  his  plate  if  any  particle  of  dust  or  dirt 
had  fallen  upon  it;  and  after  he  had 
broken  his  walnuts  with  his  foot,  he 
cleaned  them  in  the  most  careful  manner. 

His  new  habits,  and  the  tenderness 
that  was  shown  him,  at  length  began  to 
inspire  the  youth  with  a  fondness  for  his 
new  situation.  He  likewise  conceived  a 
lively  attachment  for  his  governess,  which 
he  would  sometimes  testify  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner.  He  could  never 
leave  her  without  evident  uneasiness,  nor 
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meet  her  again  without  expressing  his 
satisfaction.  Once,  after  he  had  slipped 
from  her  in  the  streets,  on  again  seeing 
her  he  burst  into  tears.  For  several  hours 
he  appeared  much  dejected,  and  Madame 
Guerin  having  then  gently  reproached 
him,  his  eyes  again  overflowed  with 
tears.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  en- 
deavors to  excite  the  faculty  of  speech 
were  almost  futile,  and  never  advanced 
him  beyond  the  capability  of  uttering  a 
few  exclamations  and  unimportant  words. 
Neither  did  his  sense  of  hearing  improve 
much. 

Some  traits  this  boy  exhibited  were 
amusing.  "  When  fatigued,"  says  a  con- 
temporary account,  "  with  the  length  of 
the  visits  of  inquisitive  strangers,  he  dis- 


misses them  with  more  frankp^s  than 
politeness,  presenting  to  each,  but  witno'it 
an  air  of  contempt,  their  cane,  gloves  and 
hat,  then  pushing  them  gently  towards 
the  door,  which  he  shuts  after  them  with 
great  violence.  This  kind  of  language 
Victor  understands,  when  employed  by 
others,  with  the  same  facility  as  he  uses 
it  himself;  and  his  readiness  in  this  re- 
spect is  truly  astonishing ;  for  it  requires  no 
previous  instruction  to  make  him  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  signs  which  he  has 
never  seen  before." 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  Victor  remained 
in  the  same  institution ;  but  whether  he  be 
there  now,  or  indeed  is  still  alive,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


Wonders  of  the  Honey-Bee, 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION  }  which  makes  the  Reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  Ross  Family,  fyc. 
NNY,  what  noise  is  that  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Ross,  as  she  came  from  the 
sitting-room  into  the  kitchen.  "Is 
John  crying  ?  Run  and  see." 


T 

u 


The  faithful  Jenny,  accordingly,  hastily 
stepped  from  the  door,  where  she  stood 
listening,  for  a  moment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  yard,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  from  which  the 
doleful  sounds  seemed  to  proceed. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the 
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%aizifte*"i     John,  what    ails    you?     Tell 
me. 

Aii  tflis  time,  John  lay  on  the  ground, 
tumbling,  writhing,  crying,  and  filling 
the  air  with  dismal  exclamations. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  John?  " 
repeated  Jenny,  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  raise  him  up. 

"  O,  Fm  bit,  I'm  bit !  "  exclaimed  the 
truly  pained  boy  —  "  I  shall  die  —  I  can't 
live." 

"  Where  are  you  bit,  John  ?  Come, 
let  me  see,"  said  Jenny,  at  the  same  time 
taking  hold  of  his  hand,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  part  affected.  "What  has  bit 
you?" 

"  O,  I  don't  know  —  I  don't  know," 
said  John,  "  but  he's  killed  me  !  " 

"  Why,  John,  its  nothing  but  a  bee- 
sting,"  said  Jenny.  "A  bee  has  stung 
you  ;  I  can  see  the  sting,  which  it  has 
left  in  your  hand.  Hold  still,  and  let  me 
pull  it  out." 

"  O,  you  must  not  touch  it.  You'll  kill 
me.  You  can't  do  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  to  your  mother,  who 
will  take  out  the  sting,  and  put  something 
on  it  to  make  it  feel  better,"  said  Jenny. 

"  O,  I  shall  die,"  said  John. 

"  Poh  !  "  said  Jenny  ;  "  poh !  I  have 
been  stung  fifty  times,  more  or  less,  and 
I  an't  dead  yet.  Come,  be  a  man,  John  ; 
get  up,  and  come  with  me  into  the  house." 

They  now  proceeded  towards  the  house ; 
and  in  their  way,  coming  to  a  wet  spot, 
caused  by  a  drain,  Jenny  was  disposed  to 
apply  some  soft  mud,  which  she,  was  sure 
would  take  the  poison  out,  and  ease  the 
pain. 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  I  don't  want  mud  on 
it  What  good  can  mud  do  ?  Who  ever 
heard  of  curing  a  bee-sting  with  mud  ?  " 


"  I  have,"  said  Jenny.  "  And  1'vo 
used  it  fifty  times,  more  or  less ;  and  it's 
a  certain  cure." 

By  this  time,  they  had  reached  the 
kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Ross  met  them,  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  was  the  matter. 

"  O  mother,  mother,"  exclaimed  John, 
as  he  saw  her,  "  I'm  almost  killed  !  " 

"  What,  my  son  ?  Jenny,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"A  bee  has  stung  his  hand,  ma'am, 
and  it  pains  him — and,  withall,  I  think 

he's  a  little  " cross,  she  would  have 

said ;  but  Mrs.  Ross  interrupted  her  by 
saying,  — 

"  Let  me  see  your  hand,  John. 

"  Sure  enough,  a  bee  has  stung  you, 
and  has  given  proof  of  his  mischievous 
conduct,  by  leaving  his  sting  in  the  wound. 
Hold  still,  and  I  will  extract  it." 

"  O  mother,  mother !  you  can't  do  it." 

"  /  tried  to  have  him  let  me  do  it," 
said  Jenny ;  "  but  he  thought  I  should  kill 
him." 

"  Hold  still,  John,  I  certainly  won't 
hurt  you." 

"O!  O!  mother." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  exclaimed 
several  other  and  older  children  of  the 
family,  who  entered,  at  this  moment,  from 
school. 

"  A  bee  has  stung  your  brother's  hand," 
said  Mrs.  Ross,  "  and  he  makes  a  great 
complaint  about  it.  It  will  soon  be  better, 
if  I  can  extract  the  sting,  and  apply  a 
little  hartshorn  to  it. 

"  There,  John,  the  sting  is  out ;  and 
you  are  not  dead.1' 

"  But  it  pains  me  so,  mother." 

"  I  am  sensible  it  pains  you,  my  son. 
Jenny,  step  and  hand  me  the  vial  of 
hartshorn  from  the  medicine-box.  A  bee- 
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sting  is  often  quite  painful ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  extract  the  sting,  and  to  apply 
something,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  take 
out  the  inflammation;  the  sooner  the 
better." 

"  Here  is  the  vial,  ma'am,"  said  Jenny, 
"  but  nothing  in  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ross,  "  run  to  the 
drain,  and  get  a  little  soft  mud." 

"  I  asked  John  to  let  me  put  some  on, 
but  he  wouldn't." 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ross, 
"  hand  me  a  little  fine  salt  and  water, 
made  thick.  This  is  a  better  application 
than  mud ;  at  least,  more  speedy  in  its 
effect." 

The  application  was  soon  made,  and 
several  times  repeated.  The  hand  be- 
came considerably  swelled,  and  the  pain 
lasted  much  longer  than  it  would  have 
done,  had  Master  John  consented  to  the 
application  of  mud  proposed  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Jenny,  or  had  he  more  readily 
suffered  his  mother  to  extract  the  sting. 

In  a  short  time,  the  sorry  face  of  John 
began  to  brighten.  The  pain,  excepting 
a  burning  sensation,  left  his  hand,  and  the 
swelling  gradually  subsided,  although  some 
remains  of  it  were  to  be  seen,  even  on  the 
following  day. 

When,  at  length,  John  was  so  far  re- 
lieved as  to  feel  comfortable,  Mrs.  Ross 
inquired  as  to  the  manner  of  his  being 
stung. 

To  this  John  said,  that  he  was  in  the 
yard,  near  the  bee-house,  and  was  col- 
lecting some  pretty  flowers,  on  one  of 
which  he  saw  a  little  fly,  or  bug,  and 
which  he  whipped  to  make  it  get  away, 
that  he  might  crop  the  flower ;  but,  in- 
stead of  flying  away,  it  darted  upon  him, 
and  stung  him. 

VOL.   XII.  4 


"  You  said  he  bit  you,"  observed 
Jenny. 

"  Well,  I  thought  he  did  bite." 

"  It  was  a  naughty  bee,  to  sting  you 
so ;  wasn't  he  ?  "  said  a  little  sister,  a  year 
or  two  older  than  John. 

"  You  should  not  call  it  naughty"  said 
Mrs.  Ross ;  "  the  bee  was  in  no  wise  to 
blame.  John  was  the  trespasser ;  he 
began  whipping  the  bee,  upon  which  it 
used  its  only  weapon  —  that  which  God 
gave  it,  and  for  the  special  purpose  of 
defending  itself." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  I  guess  that  I 
shan't  go  near  the  bee-house  again  very 
soon." 

"It  is  well  to  "be  on  one's  guard,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Ross ;  "  but,  then,  bees  seldom 
sting  a  person,  unless  provoked.  In  the 
present  instance,  John  began  the  attack 
by  whipping  the  unoffending  insect.  I 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  blame  the  bee ;  it 
acted,  as  I  said,  in  self-defence  — just  as 
you  would  act,  had  you  the  power,  should 
some  large  and  ferocious  animal  make  an 
assault  upon  you." 

"  I  wish  father  would  sell  all  his  bees," 
said  John,  "  and  then  they  wouldn't  have 
a  chance  to  sting  me  any  more." 

"  Only  avoid  molesting  them,  my  son, 
and  probably  they  will  not  trouble  you. 
Besides,  the  bees  furnish  us  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  honey,  and  you  love  honey, 
John." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  an  older  brother ; 
"  and  how  much  pleasure  father  takes  in 
managing  his  bees !  He  watches  them 
by  the  hour  together." 

"Your  father  has  paid  great  attention 
to  bees,"  said  Mrs.  Ross.  "  He  thinks 
that  no  part  of  the  animate  creation  dis- 
plays more  admirable  contrivance  than 
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the  bee.  Were  there  no  other  evidence  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  all  things,  than  the  insects  which 
we  see  by  thousands  about  us,  that  evi- 
dence would  be  sufficient  to  convince  a 
candid  mind.  It  was  an  observation  of 
Basil,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
4  If  you  speak  of  a  fly,  a  gnat,  or  a  bee, 
your  conversation  will  be  a  sort  of  demon- 
stration of  His  power,  whose  hand  formed 
them  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  workman  is 
commonly  perceived  in  that  which  is  of 
little  size.  He  who  has  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  is  also  he  who  has  pierced  a  pas- 
sage through  the  sting  of  the  bee  for  the 
ejection  of  its  poison.'" 

"  O,  how  I  wish,"  said  Catharine,  "  that 
father  would  tell  us  something  about  the 
honey-bee !  It  must  be  a  very  wonderful 
insect." 

"More  wonderful,  my  child,  by  far, 
than  any  one  ignorant  of  its  instinct  and 
habits  can  imagine.  It  is  truly  aston- 
ishing that  so  much  skill — such  a  fund 
of  wisdom,  we  might  almost  term  it  — 
should  be  contained  in  such  a  little 
body." 

"  Mother,  will  you  please  to  ask  father 
to  instruct  us  on  this  subject  ?  " 

"  It  will  give  your  father  great  pleas- 
ure, I  doubt  not,  to  comply  with  your 
wishes ;  but  let  the  request  come  from 
yourself,  my  child." 

"  I  will,  as  soon  as  he  arrives." 
"Do,"  said  Edward;  "I  am  sure   I 
should  like  to  hear  about  this  wonderful 
insect,  as  well  as  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  wish  to  hear  about 
them,"  said  John. 

"  It's  quite  enough  to  see  and/eeZ  them, 


as  you  have  done  ;  isn't  it,  Johnny  ?  "  said 
Susan. 

"  When  will  father  return  ? "  asked 
Edward. 

"  In  a  few  days,  I  trust,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ross ;  "  and  as  soon  as  he  has  had  time 
to  adjust  his  business,  after  his  return,  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  pleased  to  gratify 
you,  my  children.  Nothing  delights  him 
more  than  to  see  that  you  are  fond  of 
improving  your  minds  —  especially  in 
looking  at  the  works  of  God." 

****** 

Such  was  the  incident  —  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one  —  which  occurred  at 
Mr.  Ross's  on  the  day  alluded  to  above, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  preceding 
conversation,  and  to  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  the  older  children,  to  request 
their  father  to  entertain  them  with  some 
account  of  the  honey-bee,  and  its  won- 
derful operations. 

In  what  manner  this  proposal  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Ross,  with  other  incidental 
occurrences,  may  be  seen  in  our  following 
chapters. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Mother  of  Pearl 

rffjHis  is  a  beautiful  enamel,  which  lines 
|'  the  inside  of  the  oyster  shell,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  pearl  oyster.  It 
•"•  is  much  employed  in  ornamenting 
those  lighter  productions  of  art,  where 
beauty  of  workmanship  is  combined  with 
elegance  of  design.  It  is  used  for  in- 
laying japanned  tables,  work-boxes,  &c,, 
also  in  forming  the  handles  of  silver 
knives,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  FOX. 
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The  Fox. 


IHIS  creature  furnishes  a  capital  illus- 
tration of  the  evils  of  a  bad  reputa- 
tion.   He  is  endowed,  by  nature,  with 
swiftness  of  foot  and  great  sagacity ; 
but  these  gifts  are  not,  by  any  means,  an 
offset    for    the    dangers    which    throng 
around    him,   because    of   his   villanous 
fame. 

In  all  ages  and  countries,  the  fox  is 
considered  the  most  cunning  of  four- 
legged  brutes,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
arms  all  mankind  against  an  individual 


like  cunning.  The  fox  has  a  good  appe- 
tite, too ;  he  robs  the  hen-roost ;  he  makes 
havoc  among  the  lambs  of  the  flock ;  he 
takes  game  out  of  the  snares.  He  is  a 
notorious  thief,  and  yet  he  performs  his 
tricks  with  amazing  skill  and  dexterity. 
When  pursued,  he  flies  rapidly,  and  when 
hard  pressed,  he  resorts  to  many  wiles 
to  deceive  his  persecutors.  If,  at  last,  he 
is  overtaken,  he  battles  bravely,  and  does 
not  yield  so  long  as  life  lasts. 

And    with    all    these    talents,    which 
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place  the  fox  above  most  four-legged 
creatures,  he  is  the  standing  object  of 
pursuit  in  all  countries.  F  ox-hunting  is 
among  the  rarest  of  pastimes,  and  in  some 
countries,  horses"  and  dogs  are  especially 
bred  for  this  kind  of  chase.  The  speed 
of  the  animal,  enabling  him  to  prolong 
the  pursuit,  is  one  reason  for  his  being  the 
chosen  object  of  the  huntsman's  sport ; 
but,  besides  this,  the  cunning,  thieving, 
robber-like  character  of  the  brute  gives  a 
peculiar  zest  to  the  chase. 

There  is  a  moral  in  all  this,  to  this 
effect :  Great  talents,  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
especially  used  for  their  injury,  beget 
fear  and  hatred  ;  and,  above  all,  the  little, 
mean,  despicable  talent  of  cunning.  A 
person  who  has  once  got  the  reputation 
of  being  "  as  cunning  as  a  fox"  or  like  a 
" snake  in  the  grass"  is  infinitely  worse 
off,  in  the  world,  than  one  who  has  an 
undue  share  of  simplicity. 


"Nursery  Rhymes."* 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Timothy.  —  MOTHER!  mother!  do  stop 
a  minute,  and  hear  me  say  my  poetry. 

Mother.  — Your  poetry,  my  son  ?  Who 
told  you  how  to  make  poetry  ? 

T.  —  O,  I  don't  know ;  but  hear  what 
I  have  made  up. 

M.  —  Well,  go  on. 

T. — Now  don't  you  laugh;  it's  all 
mine.  I  didn't  get  a  bit  of  it  out  of  a 
book.  Here  it  is ! 

*  See  "  Nursery  Rhymes,  of  England,  &c.,  col- 
lected and  edited  by  James  Orchard  Hallowell, 
Esq./'  recently  published. 


"  Higglety,  pigglety,  pop  ! 
The  dog  has  ate  the  mop ; 
The  pig  's  in  a  hurry, 
The  cat 's  in  a  flurry  — 
Higglety,  pigglety  —  pop." 
M.  —  Well,  go  on. 

T.  —  Why,  that's  all.  Don't  you  think 
it  pretty  good  ? 

M.  —  Really,  my  son,  I  don't  see  much 
sense  in  it. 

T.  —  Sense  1  Whoever  thought  of  sense 
in  poetry  ?  Why,  mother,  you  gave  me  a 
book  the  other  day,  and  it  was  all  poetry, 
and  I  don't  think  there  was  a  bit  of  sense 
in  the  whole  of  it.  Hear  rne  read.  [Reads.] 
"  Hub  a  dub  ! 

Three  men  in  a  tub  — 
And  how  do  you  think  they  got  there  ? 
The  butcher, 
The  baker, 

The  candlestick-maker, 
They  all  jumped  out  of  a  rotten  potato  : 
'Twas  enough  to  make  a  man  stare." 

And  here's  another. 
"  A  cat  came  fiddling  out  of  a  barn, 
With  a  pair  of  bagpipes  under  her  arm ; 
She  could  sing  nothing  but  fiddle  cum  fee  — 
The  mouse  has  married  the  humble-bee  — 
Pipe,  cat  —  dance,  mouse  — 
We'll  have  a  wedding  at  our  good  house." 

And  here's  another. 

"  Hey,  diddle,  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
t          The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon  — 
The  little  dog  laughed 
To  see  the  craft, 
And  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon." 

Now,  mother,  the  book  is  full  of  such 
things  as  these,  and  I  don't  see  any  mean- 
ing in  them. 

M.  — -  Well,  my  son,  I  think,  as  you  do, 
they  are  really  very  absurd. 

T.  —  Absurd  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  give 
me  such  things  to  read  ? 

M.  —  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.    Do 
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you  not  love  to  read  these  rhymes,  eyen 
though  they  are  silly  ? 

T.  — Yes,  dearly. 

M.  —  Well,  you  have  just  learned  to 
read,  and  I  thought  these  jingles,  silly  as 
they  are,  might  induce  you  to  study  your 
book,  and  make  yourself  familiar  with 
reading. 

T. — I  don't  understand  you,  mother; 
but  no  matter. 

"  Higglety,  pigglety,  pop  ! 
The  dog  has  ate  the  mop ; 
The  pig 's  in  a  hurry  —  " 

M.  —  Stop,  stop,  my  son.  I  choose 
you  should  understand  me. 

T. — But,  mother,  what's  the  use  of  un- 
derstanding you  ? 

"  Higglety,  pigglety,  pop  !  " 

M. — Timothy! 

T.  —  Ma'am? 

M.  —  Listen  to  me,  or  you  will  have 
cause  to  repent  it.  Listen  to  what  I  say. 
I  gave  you  the  book  to  amuse  you,  and 
improve  your  reading,  not  to  form  your 
taste  in  poetry. 

T.  —  Well,  mother,  pray  forgive  me. 
I  did  not  mean  to  offend   you.     But   I 
really  do  love  poetry,  because  it  is  so  silly ! 
"  Higglety,  pigglety,  pop  !  " 

M. — Don't  say  that  again,  Timothy  ! 

T.  —Well,  I  won't ;  but  I'll  say  some- 
thing out  of  this  pretty  book  you  gave  me. 

"  Doodledy,  doodledy,  dan  ! 
I'll  have  a  piper  to  be  my  good  man  — 
And  if  I  get  less  meat,  I  shall  get  game  — 

Doodledy,  doodledy,  dan !  " 

M.  —  That's  enough,  my  son. 
T.  —  But,  dear  mother,  do   hear   me 
read  another. 

"  We're  all  in  the  dumps, 
For  diamonds  are  trumps  — 
The  kittens  are  gone  to  St.  Paul's  — 


The  babies  are  bit  — 
The  moon  's  in  a  fit  — 
And  the  houses  are  built  without  walls." 
M.  —  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  more. 
T.  —  One  more ;  one  more,  dear  mother. 
"Round  about  —  round  about  — 

Maggotty  pie  — 
My  father  loves  good  ale, 
And  so  do  I." 

Don't  you  like  that,  mother  ? 
M.  —  No  ;  it  is  too  coarse,  and  unfit  to 
be  read  or  spoken. 

T.  —  But  it  is  here  in  this  pretty  book 
you  gave  me,  and  I  like  it  very  much, 
mother.  And  here  is  a  poem,  which 
I  think  very  fine. 

"  One-ery,  two-ery, 
Ziccary  zan, 

Hollow  bone,  crack  a  bone  — - 
Ninery  ten : 
Spittery  spat, 
It  must  be  done, 
Twiddledum,  tweddledum, 
Twenty-one, 

Hink,  spink,  the  puddings  stink  — " 
M.  —  Stop,  stop,  my  son.    Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  say  such  things  ? 

T.  —  Ashamed?  No,  mother.  Why 
should  I  be  ?  It's  all  printed  here  as  plain 
as  day.  Ought  I  to  be  ashamed  to  say  any 
thing  that  I  find  in  a  pretty  book  you  have 
given  me  ?  Just  hear  the  rest  of  this. 

"Hink,  spink,  the  puddings  —  " 
M.  —  Give  me  the  book,  Timothy.     I 
see  that  I  have  made  a  mistake ;  it  is  not 
a  proper  book  for  you. 

T.  —  Well,  you  may  take  the  book  ; 
but  I  can  say  the  rhymes,  for  I  have 
learnt  them  all  by  heart. 

"  Hink,  spink,  the  puddings —  " 
M.  —  Timothy,  how  dare,  you ! 
T.  —  Well,  mother,  I  won't  say  it,  if 
you  don't  wish  me  to.     But  mayn't  I  say 
"  Higglety,  pigglety,  pop  ! ' 
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M.  —  I  had  rather  you  would  not. 

T.—  And  "Doodledy,  doodledy,  dan" 
—  mayn't  I  say  that  ?    . 

M.  —  No. 

T.  —Nor  " Hey  diddle,  diddle  "  ? 

M.  —  I  do  not  wish  you  to  say  any  of 
those  silly  things. 

T.  —  Dear  me,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

M.  —  I  had  rather  you  would  learn 
some  good  sensible  things. 

T.  —  Such  as  what  ? 

M. — Watts's  Hymns,  and  Original 
Hymns. 

T.  —  Do  you  call  them  sensible  things  ? 
I  hate  'em. 

"  Doodledy,  doodledy,  dan  !  " 

M. — [Aside.}  Dear,  dear,  what  shall  I 
do  ?  The  boy  has  got  his  head  turned  with 
these  foolish  rhymes.  It  was  really  a  very 
unwise  thing  to  put  a  book  into  his  hands, 
so  full  of  nonsense  and  vulgarity.  The 
rhymes  seem  to  stick  like  burs  in  his 
mind,  and  the  coarsest  and  vilest  seem 
to  be  best  remembered.  I  must  remedy 
this  mistake  ;  but  I  see  it  will  take  all  my 
wit  to  do  so.  [Aloud."]  Timothy,  you 
must  give  me  up  this  book,  and  I  will  get 
you  another. 

T.  —  Well,  mother,  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  it  —  but  I  don't  care  so  much  about 
it,  as  I  know  all  the  best  of  it  by  heart. 
"Hink,  spink,  the  puddings  —  " 

M. — You'll  have  a  box  on  the  ear,  if 
you  repeat  that. 

T.  —  Well,  I  suppose  I  can  say, 
"Round  about  —  round  about  — 
Maggotty  pie  —  " 

M.  —  You  go  to  bed  ! 
T.  — Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.     Good 
night,  mother! 

"  Higglety,  pigglety,  pop  ! 
The  dog  has  ate  the  mop ; 


The  cat 's  in  a  flurry, 
The  cow  's  in  a  hurry, 
Higglety,  pigglety,  pop!  " 

Good  night,  mother ! 
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[Continued  from  p.  30.] 
CHAPTER  IX. 

»E  left  poor  Jacob  Karl  in  the  hands 
of  lawyer  Sponge  and  the  officers 
who  had  been  in  search  of  him. 
He  was  noticed  crossing  the  fields, 
soon  after  his  friend  Munn  had  left  him, 
by  the  quick  eye  of  Dick  Grater,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  special  desire  to  have 
him   seized   and   punished.     No  sooner 
had  Dick  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  form  of 
Jacob,  than  he  cried  out,  "  There  he  is ! " 
and  jumping  from  the  wagon  in  which 
he  was  riding,  he  sped  like  an  arrow  in 
the  direction  of  the  fugitive. 

Jacob  was  not  long  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
suit, and,  seeing  the  necessity  of  his  ut- 
most speed,  he  threw  down  his  bundle, 
and  bounded  onward  like  a  deer.  It  was 
now  a  tight  race,  for  Dick  Grater  was 
deemed  the  fastest  runner  in  the  town 
where  he  lived.  Throwing  his  head  back, 
pressing  his  breast  forward,  and  clinching 
his  fists  tight,  as  if  to  pack  himself  in- 
to the  smallest  possible  compass,  Jacob 
stretched  across  the  open  field,  and  took 
his  course  toward  a  wood  that  lay  be- 
yond. He  soon  plunged  within  its  depths  ; 
but  Dick  was  close  upon  his  heels.  A 
few  rods  more,  and  the  latter  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  fugitive. 

At  this  moment  Jacob  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  was  about  to  offer  a  desperate 
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resistance;  but  a  moment's  thought  led 
his  feelings  into  another  channel.  Dick 
was  much  larger  and  stronger  than  him- 
self, and  any  effort  to  escape  would  be 
vain.  With  a  moody  despair,  he  there- 
fore yielded  to  his  fate,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  placed  in  the  lawyer's  wagon, 
and  conducted,  as  we  have  related,  to  his 
house. 

While  proceeding  homeward,  the  acute 
Squire  Sponge  gave  the  reins  of  the  wagon 
to  another  person,  and  busied  himself 
in  looking  over  Jacob's  bundle.  It  was  a 
sorry  parcel,  containing  two  coarse  shirts ; 
a  ragged  pair  of  pantaloons;  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  twelve  inches  square,  with 
the  "  House  that  Jack  built "  printed  upon 
it ;  and  a  roll,  carefully  done  up  in  brown 
paper.  With  instinctive  caution,  Sponge 
turned  aside  to  examine  it.  It  was  a  soiled 
paper,  one  corner  of  which  was  singed 
with  fire.  He  opened  it,  and,  to  his  un- 
utterable amazement,  it  was  old  Jacob 
Karl's  will! 

If  a  vision  from  the  unseen  world  had 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  lawyer's  mind, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  utterly  con- 
founded. He  had  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  this  instrument  had  been  long 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  he  had  thrown  it, 
himself,  in  the  fire.  How,  then,  could  it 
have  escaped  ?  How  could  it  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  Jacob  ?  These 
were  questions  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Yet  the  lawyer,  who,  by  his  profession,  had 
been  trained  to  work  his  way  by  mana- 
ging others,  had  learned  to  govern  himself. 
So,  slipping  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  he 
drew  a  smile  over  his  countenance,  which 
now  assumed  the  round,  smooth,  oily  as- 
pect which  it  habitually  wore. 

On  reaching  the  house  of  the  attorney, 


Jacob  was  put  into  a  room  by  himself; 
and  Squire  Sponge  agreed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  safe-keeping  till  the  next  day, 

when  he  was  to  be  taken  to  R for 

examination  before  a  justice,  preliminary 
to  his  trial.  When  all  the  company  were 
dismissed,  the  lawyer  went  to  Jacob's 
room,  and  began  an  examination,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  So,  Master  Jacob,  after  all  my  care 
of  you,  it  seems  you  have  turned  out  a 
felon,  at  last." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
felon,"  said  Jacob. 

"  You  know,  well  enough.  I  mean  a 
rogue,  a  criminal.  You  set  fire  to  Deacon 
Baldwin's  barn  ? " 

"I  did  not,"  said  Jacob,  calmly,  but 
firmly. 

"  We  shall  see.  The  evidence  is  clear 
and  conclusive  against  you.  Dick  Grater 
will  testify  that  he  saw  you  near  the  barn 
a  little  before  the  fire  broke  out.  This, 
with  other  circumstances,  will  convict 
you.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  find  you  have 
been  guilty  of  another  crime.  When  you 
was  in  my  house,  three  years  ago,  you 
robbed  me  of  this  paper." 

As  he  said  this,  the  lawyer  held  up  the 
copy  of  old  Karl's  will.  Jacob,  who  had 
not  thought  of  it  before,  now  recollected 
that  he  had  left  it  in  his  bundle.  Not 
knowing  what  to  say,  he  was  silent. 

"  Speak,"  said  Sponge,  fiercely  ; 
"speak!  I  charge  you  with  robbery  — 
with  stealing  this  document  from  my  file 
of  papers.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say, 
let  me  hear  it."  Here  the  lawyer  gazed 
keenly  upon  the  youth,  as  if  he  would 
read  his  very  soul.  But  Jacob,  fearing  to 
expose  his  friend  Munn,  opened  not  his 
lips. 
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"Silence  gives  consent,". at  last  said 
Sponge.  You  confess  your  crime,  do 
you,  ha  ?  Well,  well ;  this  comes  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  thankless  scapegrace. 
This  is  the  recompense  for  all  my  care 
and  trouble.  But  it  will  all  be  soon  over. 
.You  will  end  your  career  on  the  gallows, 
and  I  shall  happily  be  rid  of  you."  Here 
again  the  shrewd  attorney  perused  the  face 
of  his  prisoner;  but  he  could  by  no  means 
tell  what  was  going  on  in  the  youth's 
bosom. 

Jacob  was  now  left  to  himself.  His 
feelings  we  need  not  describe.  Accus- 
tomed, as  he  was,  to  a  stern  self-support, 
his  heart  was,  more  than  once,  nigh  to 
bursting.  Occasionally,  the  tears  would 
fall  in  streams,  and  sobs  come  thick  and 
fast  from  his  breast.  And  again  the  tears 
were  dried  up,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
a  feeling  of  desertion,  of  hopelessness, 
amounting  to  despair,  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  power 
in  every  human  bosom,  ever  tending  to 
the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  young.  After  turning 
his  mind  upon  every  view  of  his  unhappy 
fortune,  Jacob  began  to  feel  more  at  ease  ; 
and  when  night  came,  at  the  usual  hour, 
he  was  buried  in  sleep. 

The  morning  came,  and  Jacob  was 

taken  by  Squire  Sponge  to  R .  He 

was  here  duly  examined  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace ;  and,  as  Dick  Grater  testified 
against  him,  he  was  bound  over  to  take 
his  final  trial  at  the  ensuing  court.  The 
bonds  were  fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars ; 
and,  as  no  one  would  be  bondsman  for 
him,  Jacob  was  sent  to  the  prison  at  the 
neighboring  town  of  F .  He  was  at- 
tended hither  by  Sponge,  who  professed 


great  interest  in  his  behalf,  and  who  had 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  clear  him 
before  the  justice,  while,  in  fact,  he  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  have  him 
convicted. 

A  person  who  has  never  been  himself 
locked  up  in  a  prison  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  feelings  of  one  who  hears  the 
iron  bolt  turn,  and  finds  himself  in  con- 
finement, cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of 
air  and  light,  that  God  gives  freely  to  all ; 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  mankind, 
and  imprisoned,  as  unfit  to  go  at  large 
among  his  fellow-men.  The  feelings  of 
one,  especially,  who  is  thus  treated,  while 
he  has  a  deep  consciousness  of  innocence, 
and  therefore  looks  upon  society  as  un- 
justly conspiring  against  him,  have  a 
bitterness  which  words  can  poorly  con- 
vey. 

Such,  ill-defined  and  confused,  were  the 
emotions  of  our  youthful  prisoner.  Not 
being  able  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of 
events,  so  as  to  interpret  the  principles 
which  ruled  his  destiny,  he  summed  up 
the  whole,  in  a  sweeping  conclusion,  — 
that  all  mankind  are  knaves,  each  indi- 
vidual playing  his  game  for  himself,  reck- 
less of  consequences  to  others.  How 
often  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  is  administered,  tends  thus 
to  harden  the  hearts  of  those  who  become 
its  victims,  and  to  prepare  them  to  turn 
upon  society,  and  make  a  prey  of  such  as 
may  fall  in  their  way  ! 

If  this  was  not  the  consequence  of  the 
cruel  treatment  which  befell  our  hero,  it 
was  not  because  of  any  virtue  in  the  offi- 
cers who  were  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Adventure  with  a  Lion, 


OME  years  ago,  it  was  said  that  a  lion 
of  the  largest  size  had  been  seen  near 
the  British  settlement  on  Cape  Coast. 
At  length,  he  was  observed  prowling 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  and  he  here 
carried  off  two  or  three  negro  children. 
The  poor  natives  were  in  great  terror ; 
and  this  was  heightened  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  seeing  more  of  these  fearful 
animals  in  their  vicinity — for  they  seldom 
came  alone. 

The  officers  of  the  regiment,  at  the  fort, 
determined  to  make  a  hunting  expedition, 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  lion.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  re- 
ally a  lion  in  the  neighborhood,  or  not, 
they  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  cov- 
ered it  over  with  bushes.  Over  this,  on  a 
stick,  were  hung  a  sheep's  head  and  pluck. 
The  officer  on  guard  was  directed  to  keep 
his  eye  on  this  during  the  night. 


When  night  came,  a  thunder-storm 
arose,  and  the  scene  was  wrapped  in  in- 
tense darkness.  At  the  same  time,  the 
terrific  roar  of  the  lion  was  heard  by  the 
watch.  At  length,  by  the  blaze  of  the 
lightning,  the  officer  saw  two  lions,  crouch- 
ing along  toward  the  bait.  At  last,  one 
of  them,  having  approached  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  made  a  tremendous  bound, 
and,  seizing  the  sheep's  head,  leaped  en- 
tirely across  the  trap  in  his  jump.  The 
other  lion,  which  was  a  female,  imme- 
diately joined  him.  The  two  devoured  the 
meat  in  a  moment.  The  officer  fired  his 
rifle  twice,  but  without  effect. 

Not  satisfied  with  all  this,  the  two  lions 
made  their  way  to  a  negro  hut,  and,  break- 
ing down  a  mud  wall  which  enclosed  a 
pair  of  asses,  they  stuck  their  huge  claws 
into  them,  and  dragged  them  off  for  their 
supper. 
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The  next  day,  the  officers,  being  well 
equipped,  and  attended  by  half  a  dozen 
soldiers,  as  many  negroes,  and  a  supply 
of  dogs,  set  forth  in  quest  of  the  marau- 
ders. After  proceeding  along  at  an  easy 
pace,  they  distinctly  traced  the  footsteps 
of  the  lions  over  the  sands,  and  also  a  long 
ridge,  or  path,  which  had  evidently  been 
made  by  dragging  the  captive  prey  in  the 
line  of  these  marks.  They  therefore  pro- 
ceeded, till  they  were  lost  in  thick  under- 
wood and  tall  sedge  grass  of  the  covert  to 
which  they  had  repaired.  They  could, 
however,  still  trace  the  passage  of  the 
beasts  through  the  bushes,  and,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 
jungle,  found  the  bones  of  two  animals 
which  they  had  carried  off.  But  here 
they  were  at  fault.  The  mangled  and 
mutilated  remains  told  that  here  the  lions 
had  made  their  supper,  but  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  their  sleeping  apartments.  How- 
ever, they  conjectured  that  they  could  not 
be  far  off.  It  was  lucky  that  they  brought 
with  them  a  small  Scotch  terrier,  who 
seemed  fully  to  enter  into  the  sport,  and, 
by  his  keen  scent,  gave  indication  of  the 
track  the  lions  had  taken.  This  the  ad- 
venturers followed,  with  guns  on  the  full 
cock,  and  an  anxious  expectation  of  see- 
ing one  or  both  of  the  lions  dart  from 
the  coppice. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and, 
after  half  an  hour's  progress,  the  party 
found  themselves  before  a  cave,  over- 
grown with  wild  plants  and  shrubs,  which 
seemed  likely  to  promise  an  adventure. 
The  little  terrier,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  so  courageous,  now  absolute- 
ly refused  to  go  forward,  and,  instead 
of  barking,  put  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
and  slunk  into  the  rear  of  the  party. 


The  question  now  arose,  as  to  who 
should  explore  the  cave,  or,  rather,  who 
should  peep  into  it,  that  the  party  might 
know  whether  the  lions  were  "at  home." 
Captain  Macleod  volunteered  this  service, 
and,  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  a 
pair  of  pistols,  full  cocked,  in  his  girdle, 
crouched  towards  the  opening.  The  cave 
was  not  very  deep  ;  and,  from  there  being 
a  slight  opening  at  the  top,  no  sooner  had 
the  valiant  officer  proceeded  a  few  yards, 
than  he  obtained  a  view  of  both  the  lions, 
sleeping, — having,  no  doubt,  stuffed  them- 
selves to  repletion  by  the  last  night's  food. 

Unwilling  to  let  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  taking  aim  be  lost,  he  immediately  lev- 
elled his  piece  at  the  nearest  of  the  pair, 
and  shot  it  through  the  head.  The  re- 
port, however,  roused  the  other  lion,  who, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  dashed 
towards  the  opening,  and,  before  the  cap- 
tain could  make  his  retreat,  had  brought 
him  to  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  gi- 
gantic paw,  and  stood  over  him  in  the 
exulting  attitude  in  which  you  see  him  in 
the  picture. 

The  blacks,  poor  fellows !  being  defi- 
cient in  English  courage,  immediately  ran 
off  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 
One,  with  inconceivable  agility,  mounted 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  trees, 
among  the  smaller  boughs,  which  a  lion 
is  always  unable  to  reach.  The  others 
were  not  heard  of  till  the  party  reached 
the  fort.  The  Scottish  fusileers,  instead 
of  running  away,  opened  a  volley  upon 
the  lion.  Two  or  three  balls  struck  him 
in  the  head,  and  one  in  the  side ;  when, 
uttering  a  tremendous  roar,  he  endeavored 
to  dash  towards  them,  but  fell,  from  ex- 
haustion, over  the  captain,  who,  being 
very  nimble,  and  observing  the  condition 
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of  the  lion,  drew  one  of  his  pistols,  and 
shot  him  through  the  heart. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  lion  hunt ;  for, 
upon  the  party  entering  the  cave,  they 
found  the  lioness  stretched  and  lifeless, — 
the  bullet  first  fired  by  the  captain  having 
penetrated  her  skull.  But,  what  was 
c^uite  unexpected,  there  lay  two  fine  cubs, 
not  more  than  a  fortnight  old,  under  their 
mother. 

These  cubs  were  sent  by  the  captain  to 
Europe,  by  the  first  conveyance.  They 
were  brought  up  like  dogs,  and  taught  to 
perform  a  variety  of  tricks.  At  last,  a 
Frenchman  purchased  them,  and  gave 
them  further  training,  so  that  they  became 
perfectly  obedient  to  him.  He  taught 
them  to  defend  him  against  his  pretended 
enemies,  on  the  stage.  Upon  one,  Sy- 
phax,  he  was  seen  as  sleeping ;  and  with 
the  other,  Juba,  he  engaged  in  a  mock 
combat,  defending  himself  with  a  wooden 
spear ;  while  the  lion  appeared  to  resist 
his  efforts,  growling  and  showing  his 
teeth,  until  at  length  he  permitted  him- 
self to  be  overcome,  and  was  seen  lying 
at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

In  our  own  days,  Monsieur  Van  Am- 
burgh  has  exhibited  trained  lions,  perform- 
ing a  number  of  tricks,  clearly  proving, 
that  even  lions  can  be  taught.  And  yet 
there  are  many  little  boys  and  girls  who 
will  not  learn  their  tasks,  and  show  worse 
dispositions  than  lions  or  tigers. 


JAGACJTY  OF  A  HORSE.  —  A  gentleman 
in  England  once  had  a  horse,  which, 
after  being  in  the  stable  for  some  time, 
was  turned  out  into  a  field,  in  which 
was  a  pump,  well  supplied  with  water. 


When  the  animal  was  thirsty,  he  was  ob- 
served to  take  the  handle  into  his  mouth, 
and  work  it  with  his  head,  in  a  way  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  used  by  the  hand  of 
a  man,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
was  procured. 


IOCILITY   OF   A   PLOUGH-HORSE.  —  A 
farm   boy,   who   was   too    small   to 
mount  a  plough-horse   that   he  was 
required  to  ride,  taught  the  animal  to 
put  down  his  head,  and  allow  him  to  get 
astride  of  his  neck,  and  then,  by  gently 
elevating  the  head,  to  let  him  slip  back- 
wards to  his  seat.      There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  animal  perfectly  understood  the 
wishes  of  the  boy,  and  the  use  of  lower- 
ing the    head    for   the    purpose  of   his 
mounting. 


The  Raven  and  the  Fox, 

A   FABLE. 

PERCHED  on  a  lofty  oak, 
Sir  Raven  held  a  lunch  of  cheese  j 
Sir  Fox,  who  smelt  it  in  the  breeze, 

Thus  to  the  holder  spoke  : 
"  Ha  !  how  do  you  do,  Sir  Raven  ? 
Well,  your  coat,  sir,  is  a  brave  one  ! 
So  black  and  glossy  !  On  my  word,  sir, 
With  voice  to  match,  you  were  a  bird,  sir, 
Well  fit  to  be  the  phoenix  of  these  days." 
Sir  Raven,  loath  to  lose  such  praise, 
Must  show'how  musical  his  croak  — 
Down  fell  the  luncheon  from  the  oak ; 
Which  grabbing  up,  Sir  Fox  thus  spoke  : 

"  The  flatterer,  my  good  sir, 

Aye  liveth  on  his  listener ; 

Which  lesson,  if  you  please, 

Is  doubtless  worth  the  cheese." 
A  bit  too  late,  Sir  Raven  swore 
The  rogue  should  never  cheat  him  more. 
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Military  Spirit, 


'OLD  up  your  head,  Caesar.  There ! 
that's  right.  Now  look  up:  a 
soldier  should  never  look  down. 
Hold  up  your  stick,  —  steady, — 
steady !  Now,  Csesar,  you'll  do.  We 
shall  march  for  Mexico  to-morrow.  Bra- 
vo !  We'll  beat  the  usurper  Paredes  and 
his  ragamuffins. 

"  Rub-a-dub —  rub-a-dub — dub !  dub ! 
It'll  be  good  fun,  Csesar,  won't  it  ?  Now, 
suppose  General  Taylor  says,  Fire ! 
Fire !  Fire !  So  we  all  blaze  away. 
Then  the  enemy  run  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  On,  boys,  on !  Hurrah  for  the 
stars  and  stripes !  We've  beat  'em  — 
haven't  we,  Caesar  ? 

"  It's  real  fun !  How  I  should  like  to 
be  a  soldier,  and  have  a  real  sword,  and 
a  fine  horse,  and  gold  epaulets,  and 
black  moustaches ;  and  have  every  body 


say, '  How  fine  he  looks  ! '  And  when  1 
come  home  from  the  wars,  it  will  be  so 
nice  to  have  every  body  say,  I  have  got  a 
heap  of  glory;  and  they  must  make  me 
president  of  the  United  States !  They  * 
may  say  what  they  please  about  its  being 
wicked  to  kill  folks,  when  the  surest  way 
to  be  a  great  man  is  to  fight  a  great  bat- 
tle. The  more  a  man  kills,  the  greater 
he  is !  Don't  you  think  so,  Caesar  ?  Poor 
dog!  you  don't  understand  what  I  say  — 
but  you'll  do  for  a  private  soldier,  whose 
business  is  to  be  shot  down.  The  real 
fun  of  war,  after  all,  is  only  meant  for  the 
officers.  They  get  the  highest  pay,  the 
least  work,  and  all  the  glory.  The  com- 
mon soldiers  take  the  hard  knocks ;  and 
nobody  cares  what  becomes  of  them.  So 
I'll  be  an  officer,  to  be  sure.  Forward ! 
March ! " 
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The  Leopard, 


IT   is   a   curious  fact  that  the   various 
members  of  the  cat  family  are  among 
the  most  graceful,  beautiful,  and  at- 
tractive of  animals,  while  they  are  at 
the  same  time  sly,  cowardly,  ferocious, 
and  bloody,  in  their  nature.     These  con- 
tradictions are  displayed  in  a  high  degree 
by  the  leopard,  one  of  the  most  elegant, 
yet  one  of  the  most  savage  of  the  tribe. 

The  leopard  is  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
tiger,  but  lighter  and  more  slenderly  built. 
rts  skin  is  bright  fawn  color,  covered  with 
black  spots.  It  is  found  only  in  Africa, 
where  it  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  panther,  which  greatly  resembles  it. 
It  usually  flies  from  man ;  but  when  closely 


pursued,  it  will  turn  and  attack  its  pursuer, 
and  sometimes  destroy  him.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  fawn  and  the  antelope 
become  its  prey.  It  climbs  trees  with  agil- 
ity, and  when  it  springs  upon  its  prey,  its 
bound  is  swift  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
A  leopard  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  chief 
object  of  attraction  among  the  various 
animals  of  the  menagerie.  The  agility  of 
the  creature  in  vaulting  through  its  cage 
was  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  It 
had  a  specially  mischievous  trick  of  seiz- 
ing umbrellas  and  parasols,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  of  them  were  torn  in  pieces  by  it. 
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The  Story  of  Chicama, 

[Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  182.] 
CHAPTER   IV. 

»E  left  our  hero  in  the  castle,  at  the 
moment  an  Indian,  of  extraordinary 
appearance,  had  entered  his  apart- 
ment. The  young  Spaniard  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  aspect  and 
bearing  of  this  personage.  He  was  tall, 
and  dressed  with  a  large,  square  cloak, 
or  mantle,  of  cotton  cloth,  thrown  over  his 
shoulders ;  a  kind  of  tunic,  of  similar  fab- 
ric, was  fastened  to  his  body  by  a  sash. 
His  head  was  uncovered ;  and,  instead  of 
exhibiting  the  straight,  jet-black  locks 
supposed  to  be  universal  with  the  Indians, 
it  presented  a  mass  of  hair,  scarcely  less 
white  than  the  driven  snow.  His  eyes 
were  also  light  colored,  and  his  skin  was 
of  a  paler  hue  than  was  common  to  the 
natives  of  the  country. 

Chicama  gazed  upon  this  individual,  as 
he  came  into  the  room,  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment before  him,  in  doubt  whether  he 
were  not  a  European.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  the  form  and  bearing 
of  the  Peruvian,  and  was  evidently  one 
of  those  persons  upon  whom  Nature  had 
passed  off  a  practical  joke,  in  the  present 
case  rendering  him  an  object  of  striking 
peculiarity. 

The  Peruvian,  having  looked  upon  Chi- 
cama for  a  moment,  proceeded  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  bent  upon  one 
knee  before  the  youth.  He  then  lifted 
his  finger,  and  pointed  upward,  and  spoke, 
but  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  Spaniard. 
Chicama  now  spoke,  also;  and,  to  his 
amazement,  the  stranger  replied  in  Span- 


ish, "  I  listen  ;  I  understand.  You  are  a 
Spaniard." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  ?  " 
were  the  ready  exclamations  of  Chicama. 

"  You  a  Spaniard,  and  not  know  me  ? 
You,  of  the  white  race,  and  descended 
from  the  skies,  obliged  to  inquire  of  me 
my  name  and  lineage  ?  Yet  I  will  tell 
you.  I  am  Orana,  the  Child  of  the  Moon. 
These  silver  locks  attest  my  parentage." 

"  And  what  is  your  office  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  minister  of  him  who  is  the 
son  of  Huascar  Capac,  the  sublime  Hu- 
ascar,  inca  of  Peru." 

"But  I  had  thought  Atahualpa  was 
inca." 

"  And  so  he  claims  to  be ;  but  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  denounce 
him.  Huascar  is  the  true  inca  of  Peru, 
by  the  decrees  of  Heaven ;  and  this  will 
appear  in  due  time.  From  him  I  come 
to  you.  You  belong  to  the  company  of 
the  chief  who  is  now  desolating  our  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword,  —  the  terrible 
Pizarro.  We  have  heard  your  story  from 
the  Runa,  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  the 
high-born  maiden,  known  by  the  title  of 
the  '  Evening  Star.'  You  were  one  of 
those  who  ravaged  the  city  of  Coaque. 
How  can  it  be,  that  beings  who  seem  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  power  should 
be  thus  cruel  ?  Are  you  descended  from 
heaven  ?  and  do  you  come  from  a  benig- 
nant God  ?  Or  are  you  disgorged  by  the 
volcano,  and  sent  forth  upon  earth  by  a 
vengeful  deity,  to  punish'  mankind  for 
their  wickedness  ?  What  is  the  mission, 
what  the  purpose,  of  those  wonderful 
beings  called  Spaniards  ?  " 

Chicama  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
difficulty  of  answering  the  question  struck 
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him  forcibly,  and  he  said,  evasively,  "I 
will  tell  you  in  due  time.  Take  me  to 
the  inca,  and  I  will  answer  him.  For 
the  present,  I  need  but  say,  that  the  Span- 
iards came  on  an  errand  of  peace.  They 
came  in  the  name  of  a  mighty  king,  and 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  Submit, 
and  ours  will  prove  an  errand  of  peace  ; 
resist,  and  ruin  will  overwhelm  you. 
But,  tell  me,  Child  of  the  Moon,  tell  me 
whence  it  is  that  you  speak  the  language 
of  the  Spaniard." 

"  Can  the  offspring  of  a  heavenly  orb 
need  but  to  ask,  and  to  receive  ? " 

"  Then  you,  a  Peruvian,  speak  Spanish 
by  the  gift  of  birth  ? " 

"  I  said  not  that.  No ;  I  had  instruc- 
tions from  a  Spayard  who  fled  from  Pa- 
nama, and  lived  two  years  at  Quito. 
But  I,  alone,  could  learn  his  speech.  To 
me  it  was  the  gift  of  Heaven.  And  yet 
it  was  not  bestowed  upon  Orano,  the 
Child  of  the  Moon ;  but  upon  Orano,  the 
minister  of  Huascar,  inca." 

"  It  gives  me  great  joy  to  have  met  one 
so  gifted  ;  and  now  tell  me,  Orano,  Child 
of  the  Moon,  and  minister  of  the  sublime 
inca,  what  is  his  majestv's  pleasure  with 
me  ? " 

"  Orano  speaks  not  for  the  inca,  but  as 
the  inca  commands." 

"Well —let  me  be  taken  to  him." 

"Are  you  prepared  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  represents  the  spirit 
of  light  and  heat,  and  life  on  earth,  — the 
offspring  of  the  sun  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  fear  nothing." 

"The  inca  will  let  his  pleasure  be 
known."  Saying  this,  the  Indian  was 
about  to  depart,  when  Chicama  spoke, 
once  more :  "  Say,  Orano,  where  is  the 


maiden,  whom  you  call  the  ;  Evening 
Star,'  the  beautiful  priestess  of  the  sun  ?  " 

"  Runa  is  in  the  keeping  of  Heaven." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  can  well  believe  it ;  but 
may  I  not  see  her  ?  She  saved  my  life. 
May  I  not  give  her  thanks  ?  " 

"  Runa  needs  no  thanks ;  asks  no 
thanks.  She  is  a  woman  to  our  eyes ; 
yet  she  is  a  ray  of  the  immortal  sun. 
Can  a  thing  so  exalted  value  human 
words  —  sounds,  that  come  and  go  like 
the  breeze  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Offspring  of  the  Moon ;  let  me 
see  her,  if  it  be  in  thy  power.  If  Runa 
is  of  the  sun,  she  must  be  willing  to  shed 
her  beneficent  light  on  all ;  and  especially 
on  one  who  is  disposed  to  worship  her." 

"Spaniard,  you  speak  ignorantly  or 
profanely.  Worship  is  only  due  to  Pa- 
chacamac,  or  his  glorious  image,  the  sun. 
If  you  speak  of  Runa  as  an  object  of  ad- 
oration, you  are  an  idolater.  If  you  use, 
in  respect  to  her,  the  light  speech  of  gal- 
lantry, you  dese'rve  nothing  but  scorn. 
Adieu." 

With  these  words,  the  Child  of  the 
Moon  departed,  leaving  Chicama  in  a 
state  of  mingled  vexation,  wonder,  and 
anxiety. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


An  Ass's  Kevenge, 

iN  ass  was  once  ferociously  attacked  by 
a  bull-dog ;  but  the  poor  animal  de- 
fended himself  so  gallantly  with  his 
heels,  keeping  his  rear  always  pre- 
sented to  his  assailant,  that  the  dog  was 
unable  to  fix  on  him.     The  ass  at  length 
turned  rapidly  round  on  his .  adversary, 
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and  caught  hold  of  his  teeth  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  dog  was  unable  to  retal- 
iate. Here  the  dog  howled"  most  repent- 
antly ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  ass  would  have  dismissed  him  with 
this  punishment.  But  no  —  he  dragged 
his  enemy  to  a  river,  and,  lying  down 
upon  him,  kept  him  under  water  till  he 
was  drowned. 


APHORISMS.  —  It  is  a  heretic  that  makes 
the  fire,  not  he  which  burns  in't. 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty. 
Let  the  end  try  the  man. 
Though  Patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet 
she  will  plod. 

We  are  Time's  subjects. 
Grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 
Fears  attend  the  steps  of  wrong. 


The  Yellow  Leaf. . 


MUSIC  COMPOSED  TOR  MERRY  S  MUSEUM.   WORDS  BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 


1     saw    a  leaf  come  tilting  down      From  a  bare  and  withered  bough ;  The 


r 

leaf        was  dead,  the  branch  was  brown,  No  fruit  was  left     it       now. 


fflL 


But  much  the  rattling  tempest  blew 

The  naked  boughs  among; 
And  here  and  there  came  whirling  through 

A  leaf  that  loosely  hung. 


This  leaf,  they  tell  me,  once  was  green, 
Washed  by  the  showers  soft ; 

High  on  the  topmost  bough  'twas  seen, 
And  flourished  up  aloft. 


MERRY'S   MUSEUM, 


Vol.  XII. 


SEPTEMBER,    1846. 


No.  3. 


The  Learned  Dogs, 


IOOK  at  this  picture,  my  reader !    Here 
are  three  dogs  ;  and,  if  their  master 
tells  the  truth,  they  are  the  most  won- 
derful   dogs    that    ever    were    seen. 
Hear  him! 

"Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen! 
walk  up ! 

"  Here's  the  learned  dogs,  that  know 
as  much  as  some  men,  and  more  too. 
Their  names  are  Napoleon,  Cleopatra, 
and  Sam  Patch.  This  ere,  with  a  hat, 
an  officer's  coat,  and  an  appilet,  is  Mis- 
ter Napoleon.  This,  with  a  cap  and 
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feather,  is  Miss  Cleopatra.  This  one, 
here,  with  nothin  but  a  jacket  on  his 
back,  is  Sam  Patch.  Now,  I'm  going  to 
show  you  that  they've  had  a  good  hed- 
decashun. 

"  Now,  my  hearties,  mind  1  Heads 
up !  Eyes  right  and  left !  Who  was 
born  at  Kossiky,  August  15,  A.  D. 
1769  ? "  (Dog  Napoleon  stands  upon 
his  hind  legs.)  "There!  you  see  he 
knows  what's  what." 

"  Now !  mind !  Who  was  queen  of 
Egypt  ?  "  (Cleopatra  goes  along,  making 
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a  courtesy.)  "  Good  !  Now,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  that  ere  brute  knew  more  than 
some  people  that  I  could  mention.  She's 
an  honor  to  her  sect — that's  a  fact.  Some 
folks  say  that  the  male  gender  has  got  all 
the  gumption  ;  but  it's  a  clean  mistake. 
They  may  be  the  strongest ;  but,  in  pint 
of  genius,  the  females  are  atore  the  males. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  the  men  don't 
let  the  wimin  vote ;  bekase  they  know 
the  wimin  would  soon  be  ahead,  if  they 
had  ekal  privileges. 

"  Now  !  mind  !  Who  jumped  off 
Niagra  Falls?"  (Sam  Patch  takes  a 
long  leap.)  "Bravo!  bravo!  Go  it  agin, 
Sam.  Who  thought  ''some  things  could 
fie  done  as  well  as  others'?"  (Here 
Sam  tumbles  head  over  heels.)  "  Very 
well.  Now,  try  once  more.  Who  died 
for  glory  ?  "  (Sain  Patch  lies  down,  and 
pretends  to  be  dead.)  "Good,  —  very 
well,  —  excellent !  So,  you  see,  he  knows 
all  about  it.  Poor  Sam  !  He  lost  his  life 
bekase  he  wouldn't  back  out.  He  was  a 
noble  fellow ;  and  if  he'd  been  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he'd  died  game,  —  no 
doubt  on't.  He  had  the  real  hero  in  him, 
arter  all.  Heroes  is  all  putty  much  alike, 
whether  they  fight  a  duel,  or  a  battle,  or 
jump  off  a  kattarack.  It's  jest  a  kind  of 
feel  in,  as  Sam  used  to  say,  that  some 
things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others,  only 
the  hero  must  have  somebody  to  look  on, 
and  clap  their  hands,  and  cry,  4  Bravo ! 
bravo  ! '  Why,  that  dog  Sam  Patch  will 
fly  in  the  face  of  a  mad  bull,  if  any 
body  he  has  a  respect  for  will  say,  c  Stu- 
boy!  stuboy!'  It's  jest  like  the  real 
Sam  Patch,  and  like  all  other  heroes  of 
the  modern  stamp,  —  he'll  do  plaguy 
smart  things,  if  there's  any  body  to  look 
on,  and  say,  *  Stuboy ! '  " 


We  might  go  on,  and  give  the  remain- 
der of  this  dog-exhibitor's  lecture ;  but 
this  will  do  for  a  sample. 


The  Story  of  Colbert. 

[Concluded  from  p.  14.] 
CHAPTER  IV. 

HAVING  arrived  in  Paris,  young  Colbert 
found  himself  in  a  new  world.  All 
was  brilliant  and  delightful.  But, 
though  highly  interested  with  all  that 
he  saw,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  remem- 
ber that  he  must,  to  enjoy  what  surround- 
ed him,  diligently  pursue  the  line  of  duty 
marked  out  by  his  kind-hearted  employer. 
With  ears  and  eyes  open  to  all  he  heard 
and  saw,  he  still  closely  adhered  to  his 
occupation  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house 
of  Messrs.  Cenani  and  Mazerani.  By  this 
diligence,  and  his  general  skill,  he  speed- 
ily rose  in  estimation.  No  accounts  baf- 
fled his  scrutiny.  He  mastered  the  details 
of  his  profession  while  still  a  youth  ;  and, 
on  attaining  manhood, he  might  have  been 
pronounced  a  thorough  financier.  The 
most  important  duties  were  now  intrusted 
to  him ;  and,  at  length,  he  obtained  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition  —  the  office 
of  traveller  for  the  firm. 

The  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  he  possessed,  was  still  more  devel- 
oped in  his  travels.  He  made  the  circuit 
of  all  the  French  provinces ;  and,  com- 
merce being  his  principal  study,  he  was 
already  devising  means  to  render  it  flour- 
ishing. It  was  while  on  these  journeys 
that  he  formed  those  great  projects,  the 
execution  of  which,  in  later  years,  adorned 
his  ministry.  In  1648,  when  he  was 
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about  thirty,  Saint  Pouage,  his  near  rela- 
tion, placed  him  with  his  brother-in-law 
Letellier,  then  secretary  of  state,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
prime  minister  of  Anne  of  Austria,  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  At  this  period  commenced  the  fac- 
tious intrigues  which  marked  the  regency 
of  Anne.  Mazarin,  who  had  more  pen- 
etration into  character  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time,  understood  and  appreciated 
the  young  and  studious  Colbert.  He 
begged  him  of  Letellier,  who  yielded  him 
to  him.  Mazarin  created  him  privy-coun- 
sellor, and  associated  him  with  himself  in 
all  public  business.  Having  proved  his 
zeal  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  1649 
and  1650,  he  soon  admitted  him  into  his 
full  confidence.  At  this  epoch,  Mazarin, 
pursued  by  public  hatred,  and  an  object 
of  distrust  and  dislike  to  the  highest  in  the 
kingdom,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Cologne. 
Colbert  was  about  to  marry  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  Jacques  Charron,  baron  de 
Menars.  He  remained  at  Paris  as  comp- 
troller of  the  cardinal's  household,  and 
the  secret  agent  of  his  correspondence 
•with  the  queen  regent.  He  it  was  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  minister's  despatches 
to  that  princess,  and  who  received  hers 
in  return  for  the  minister.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  this  delicate  commission  in  a 
manner  which  did  equal  honor  to  his  head 
and  heart,  —  his  prudence  being  only 
equalled  by  his  zeal ;  and  when  Mazarin 
returned  to  France,  he  enabled  him  to  be 
useful  to  his  family. 

Colbert's  father  was  not  forgotten  by 
his  son ;  he  was  created  a  baron,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  suitable  to  his  abili- 
ties. His  mother's  father,  Henri  Passort, 
was  made  privy-counsellor.  The  latter 


afterwards  drew  up  that  famous  civil  code 
known  under  the  name  of  the  code  of 
1667.  To  one  of  his  brothers  he  gave 
several  appointments;  procured  a  lieu- 
tenancy, in  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  for 
the  second ;  caused  the  third  to  be  ap- 
pointed director  of  sea  prizes ;  and,  for 
his  fourth  brother,  who  was  an  abbe,  he 
obtained  a  benefice,  worth  six  thousand 
livres.  Thus  Colbert,  now  a  great  man 
at  court,  showed  himself  not  unmindful 
of  his  relatives ;  and  these  were  worthy 
of  his  esteem.  The  following  extract, 
from  a  letter  written  by  Colbert  to  his 
patron  the  cardinal,  proves  also  that  the 
latter  had  not  obliged  one  who  was  un- 
grateful for  his  favors. 

"  I  entreat,"  he  says,  "  that  your  high- 
ness will  not  think  me  insensible  to  the 
many  favors  that  you  have  lavished  on 
me  and  my  family,  and  that,  by  your 
permitting  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  the  only 
kind  of  return  for  them  it  is  in  my  power 
to  make." 

Colbert,  created  marquis  de  Croissy, 
continued  to  give  such  proofs  of  rare 
merit  and  conscientiousness  in  all  affairs 
confided  to  him  by  the  cardinal,  that  the 
latter,  when  dying,  said  to  Louis  XIV., 
"  I  owe  every  thing  to  you,  sire ;  but  I 
think  that  I  acquit  myself  in  some  degree 
to  your  majesty,  in  giving  you  Colbert." 

Louis  XIV.  appreciated  Colbert's  merits 
so  highly,  that,  in  1661,  he  created  him 
comptroller-general  of  finance.  At  this 
era,  France  carried  on  no  regular  trade, 
but  that  of  some  of  its  provinces  with  the 
capital ;  and  even  this  trade  was  confined 
to  the  produce  of  the  soil.  France  was 
still  ignorant  of  her  own  resources,  and 
the  mine  of  wealth  that  national  industry 
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can  open.  The  principal  roads  were  im- 
passable ;  Colbert  had  them  repaired,  and 
also  opened  new  ones.  The  junction  of 
the  two  seas,  by  which  France  is  bound- 
ed, had  before  been  proposed,  under  Louis 
XIII.  Colbert  had  it  put  into  execution 
by  Riquet.  He  projected  the  Canal  de 
Bourgoyne,  and  established  a  general 
insurance  office  for  the  benefit  of  mari- 
time towns.  He  founded  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  where  the  most  skilful  mer- 
chants were  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity ;  and,  not 
trusting  to  his  own  judgment,  he  addressed 
himself  to  every  European  court  for  in- 
formation, not  merely  as  to  the  branches 
of  commerce,  but  as  to  the  means  of  ma- 
king that  commerce  flourishing.  By  a 
skilful  stroke  of  policy,  he  taught  the  no- 
bility that  trade  might  be  engaged  in  with- 
out losing  caste.  Nantes,  St.  Malo,  and 
Bburdeaux,  are  still  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants who  belong  to  the  noblest  families 
of  their  respective  provinces.  At  this 
period,  the  English  and  Dutch  divided  be- 
tween them  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Col- 
bert, who  had  learned  how  mwch  power 
lay  in  the  trade  between  the  two  worlds, 
disputed  this  empire  with  them.  Dunkirk 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English ;  he 
redeemed  it,  in  1662,  from  Charles  II.,  at 
an  expense  of  five  millions.  The  two 
India  companies  were  established ;  a  col- 
ony was  sent  out  from  Rochelle  to  people 
Cayenne;  a  second  took  possession  of 
Canada,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Que- 
bec ;  a  third  settled  in  Madagascar :  the 
same  month,  sixty-five  large  ships  sailed 
from  St.  Malo.  The  seas  were  infested 
by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  of  Tunis,  and 
of  Tripoli ;  the  French  vessels  pursued 
the  pirates,  and  stormed  their  strongholds, 


so  that  they  could  never  afterwards  see 
the  French  flag  without  terror.  The  har- 
bors of  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort, 
were  opened,  and  those  of  Havre  and 
Dunkirk  fortified.  Naval  schools  were 
established ;  and  more  than  a  hundred 
ships  of  the  line^  with  sixty  thousand  sail- 
ors, commanded  by  D'Estree,  Tourville, 
Jean  Bart,  and  Forbin,  gave  to  the  French 
flag,  hitherto  unknown  upon  the  seas,  a 
brilliant  triumph. 

It  was  this  able  minister  who  estab- 
lished glass  works  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  —  which  article  had  previously 
been  purchased  at  Venice,  at  enormous 
prices.  In  1667,  he  founded,  in  another 
part  of  Paris,  the  celebrated  Gobelin  man- 
ufactory,—  an  establishment  in  which  was 
produced  the  most  beautiful  tapestry, 
and  which  remains,  till  this  day,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  in  the  French 
metropolis. 

In  short,  you  cannot  go  the  smallest 
distance  in  Paris,  without  finding  a  trace  of 
the  great  Colbert.  The  Observatory ;  the 
beautiful  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  laid  out 
by  Le  Notre  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  St. 
Martin's  Gate ;  that  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis ; 
that  benevolent  and  noble  institution,  the 
Hotel  of  the  Invalids ;  many  of  the  quays 
and  boulevards,  together  with  a  great  varie- 
ty of  other  things,  attest  the  genius  which 
shed  such  brilliancy  and  glory  upon  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  is  only  unfor- 
tunate that  that  monarch,  by  his  desire 
for  military  conquest,  failed  to  realize  for 
France  the  solid  benefits  of  Colbert's 
peaceful  policy.  Nothing  was  beyond 
the  range  of  this  great  and  noble  intellect, 
—  not  even  agriculture.  Remembering 
the  axiom  of  Sully,  the  friend  and  minis- 
ter of  Henri  IV., —  "Pasturage  and  til- 
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lage  are  the  two  nurses  of  the  state," — 
he  encouraged  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
rendered  land  more  easy  of  acquisition. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  labors,  the  fine 
arts  —  the  fair  dream  of  his  early  years — 
were  not  forgotten.  In  1664,  he  founded 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  Architecture, 
and  Sculpture,  and  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome ;  and  was  also  greatly  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  ;  and  that  of  Inscriptions 
took  its  rise  from  an  assembly  held  in  his 
own  house,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
designs  and  devices  for  the  king's  medals. 

It  was  not  until  the  6th  of  September, 
16S3,  that  Colbert,  who  might  have  said, 
with  Corneille,  "  I  owe  all  my  renown  to 
myself,"  terminated,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  a  career  no  less  useful  than  brilliant. 
He  left  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  three  daughters  married 
the  dukes  of  Chevereux,  Aignau,  and 
Mortemar.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
illustrious  Colbert,  once  a  woollen-dra- 
per's apprentice,  and  whose  first  step  to 
distinction  was  an  act  of  honor  and 
honesty. 


•JINGLISH  RACER. —  Forrester,  a  famous 
a!'  English  racer,  had  triumphed  in  ma- 
j]j  ny  a  severe  contest.  At  length,  on 
^*  one  occasion,  another  horse  gained 
upon  him,  got  abreast,  and  continued  so 
for  some  time.  The  strength  of  Forrester 
beginning  to  fail,  he  made  a  desperate 
plunge,  seized  his  opponent  by  the  jaw,  to 
hold  him  back;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  his 
hold. 


TRUST  not  rotten  planks. 


Lord  Lovat 

fnis  individual  furnishes  a  strong  exam- 
ple of  the  misery  which  flows  from 
selfishness,  cunning,  and  double-deal- 
ing. His  name  was  Simon  Fraser. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  superior 
abilities,  and  these  were  heightened  by  the 
advantages  of  education. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  through,  in 
detail,  with  his  turbulent  career.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  a  few  of  the  incidents 
of  his  life. 

He  paid  attention  to  a  young  lady ; 
but,  being  opposed  by  the  mother,  he 
went  with  a  party  of  his  followers,  ac- 
companied by  a  clergyman,  to  the  house, 
and  forced  the  old  lady  to  marry  one  of 
his  companions.  For  this  he  was  tried  ; 
and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  foolish 
pardon  of  King  William  III. 

In  1698,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  engaged 
in  certain  intrigues,  which  caused  him,  on 
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a  second  visit  to  that  countiy,  in  1702,  to 
be  lodged  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  re- 
mained some  years. 

On  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
succeeded  to  his  Scottish  title  of  Lovat, 
with  a  handsome  estate.  In  1745,  he 
cecretly  abetted  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, though  he  was  an  ostensible  sup- 
porter of  the  government.  He  was  ap- 
prehended in  his  own  house,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  taken  to  London 
for  trial. 

He  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  sen- 
tenced to  execution.  He  submitted  to 
his  fate  with  apparent  cheerfulness. 
When  on  the  scaffold,  he  felt  the  edge 
of  the  executioner's  ?ixe,  and,  finding  it 
sharp,  said,  "  It  will  do."  He  was  soon 
after  launched  into  eternity. 


Venders  of  the  Honey-Bee, 

[Continued  from  p.  50.J 
CHAPTER  II. 

Family  of  Mr.  Ross.  —  His  Absence  on  a  Jour- 
ney.—  Distressing  Accident,  ly  which  he 
was  detained.  —  Arrives  in  Safety.  —  Ad- 
venture of  John  related.  —  Leads  to  Conver- 
sation on  the  Honey-Bet.  —  Further  Conver- 
sation agreed  upon. 

»E  have  already  introduced  our  readers 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ross,  by  means 
of  an  incident,  which,  though  not 
important  of  itself,    was    rendered 
somewhat  so,  as  it  gave  birth  to  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  children,  as 
already  noticed,  to  solicit  of  their  father 
some   account   of    the   honey-bee ;    and 
also  to  the  publication  of  this  narrative, 
which   records  the  conversations   which 


were  held  in  consequence  of  the  proposed 
request. 

Mr.  Ross  was  a  merchant,  who  resided 
in  one  of  the  neat  and  flourishing  villages 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  River  Con- 
necticut. Although  a  man  of  business, 
he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  so  managed 
his  affairs,  as  to  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  books,  (of  which  his  library  con- 
tained a  valuable  collection,)  as  well  as 
to  various  departments  of  natural  history, 
especially  to  lees,  the  wonderful  opera- 
tions of  which  he  had  observed,  with  great 
interest,  for  several  years. 

Of  Mrs.  Ross  we  shall  only  observe, 
that,  besides  being  a  notable  housekeeper, 
she  was  possessed  of  a  highly-gifted  mind, 
which  had  been  well  stored  with  useful 
knowledge,  before  her  marriage,  and 
which,  after  that  event,  had  been  by  no 
means  neglected.  She  found  some  time, 
almost  every  day,  to  read  a  few  pages 
in  some  useful  publication,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  better  discharge  of  her  duty 
to  God  and  her  family. 

The  children  were  six  in  number. 
Charles  was  the  eldest.  He  was  in  col- 
lege, and  gave  promise  of  distinction  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of 
usefulness  in  the  world.  Edward  was 
the  next,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who,  having 
chosen  farming  for  bis  profession,  was 
daily  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the 
field.  Catharine,  a  fine,  observing  girl, 
was  just  entering  her  fourteenth  year. 
James  was  twelve ;  Susan,  nine ;  and 
John,  between  four  and  five.  Such  was 
the  family  of  Mr.  Ross. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  he  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  above  incident. 
He  was  making  his  usual  autumnal  visit 
to  New  York,  for  the  purchase  of  goods, 
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but  was  expected  to  return  in  a  few  days, 
having  given  intimation  to  that  effect  in 
a  letter  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
adventure  of  Master  John. 

The  time  appointed  for  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, came  and  passed  without  any  intel- 
ligence from  him.  This  was  the  more 
surprising,  as  Mr.  Ross  was  a  man  of 
great  punctuality  himself,  and  the  com- 
munication between  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  village  where  he  resided  was  so 
certain,  by  means  of  a  steamboat,  that 
something  of  no  trivial  importance,  it  was 
at  once  conjectured,  had  happened  to  de- 
tain him. 

And  so  it  proved.  In  the  evening  fol- 
lowing the  morning  when  he  was  confi- 
dently expected,  a  letter  was  handed  to 
Mrs.  Ross,  which  she  broke  with  no  little 
anxiety,  as  a  rumor  had  gone  the  village 
round  of  a  sad  disaster  on  board  the 
steamboat. 

It  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  first  sentence  was,  "Thanks 
to  a  merciful  Providence,  my  dear  Catha- 
rine, I  am  safe.  Thanks  to  God,  that, 
amidst  desolation  and  death,  I  have  been 
preserved." 

The  letter  then  went  on  to  give  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  a  sad  and  most 
awful  disaster  on  board  the  steamboat,  in 
which  Mr.  Ross  was  making  his  passage 
home. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  scene.  It  will  suffice 
our  purpose  to  say,  that  the  boat  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  sound  in  safety, 
during  a  night  of  great  darkness,  and  no 
small  agitation  of  the  water.  Between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she 
entered  the  river,  and,  by  three,  had 


reached  a  small  village,  some  miles  from 
the  mouth. 

Here  the  machinery  was  stopped,  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  a  passenger ;  and, 
while  doing  this,  the  awful  catastrophe 
took  place.  Both  boilers,  in  the  same 
unexpected  moment,  exploded  with  a 
noise  like  thunder. 

At  the  time,  most  of  the  passengers, 
were  fast  locked  in  sleep,  in  their  berths. 
The  consternation  of  the  moment  no  one 
can  paint.  Both  boilers  were  rent  asun- 
der ;  and  the. water  and  steam,  like  burn- 
ing lava,  poured  forth  on  every  side, 
marking  their  progress  with  desolation 
with  respect  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
boat,  and  with  disfiguration  and  death  in 
respect  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
passengers.  The  screams  of  the  terri- 
fied, the  groans  of  the  scalded  and  dying, 
added  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  ren- 
dered the  scene  appalling  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express. 

There  were  some  that  escaped  without 
injury,  of  which  number  Mr.  Ross  was 
one.  For  this  wonderful  preservation  he 
was  not  backward  in  giving  due  thanks 
to  God,  and  enjoined  it  upon  his  family 
to  unite  with  him  in  devout  praise,  that  so 
many  escaped  in  a  time  of  such  general 
peril.  The  letter  concluded  by  saying, 
that  the  care  of  the  wounded  would  de- 
tain him  till  the  following  day,  when  he 
hoped  once  more  to  meet  his  family,  and 
tell  them  of  "  the  salvation  of  God." 

We  must  pass  over  in  silence  the  con- 
versation of  that  evening  at  Mr.  Ross's, 
as  it  belongs  not  particularly  to  the  object 
of  these  pages.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  sad  and  joy- 
ful intelligence,  conveyed  in  the  letter  re- 
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ceived  from  her  husband,  was  improved 
by  Mrs.  Ross,  in  endeavoring  to  impress 
upon  her  children  a  proper  sense  of  their 
dependence  upon  God  at  all  times,  and 
the  importance  of  being  ever  prepared  for 
the  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous  occur- 
rences of  life. 

The  following  day,  the  family  had  the 
joy  of  welcoming  Mr.  Ross  to  his  own 
peaceful  home.  The  meeting  was  ren- 
dered peculiarly  solemn,  and  yet  delight- 
ful, from  the  peril  in  which  he  had  been, 
but  which,  through  a  merciful  Providence, 
he  had  escaped,  while  many  others  had 
come  to  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected 
end. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  sev- 
eral days  passed,  before  the  children,  from 
their  own  sense  of  propriety,  ventured  the 
suggestion  to  their  father,  which  they  had 
intended  to  make  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive.  The  scene  through  which  he  had 
passed,  added  to  some  business  of  pecu- 
liar urgency,  forbade  even  the  mention  of 
a  subject,  which  none  could  doubt,  at  a 
proper  time,  would  impart  no  small  pleas- 
ure to  Mr.  Ross. 

The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived. 
One  evening,  as  the  family  were  seated, 
after  the  business  of  the  day,  the  subject 
of  John's  adventure  with  the  bee  was 
mentioned,  and  the  details  of  it  related  to 
Mr.  Ross. 

"  Well,  Master  John,  the  next  time,  I 
trust,  you  will  play  the  hero  in  better 
style,"  said  his  father;  "especially  as 
you  were  the  aggressor." 

"  He  hurt  me,"  said  John,  twirling  his 
fingers  in  his  mouth. 

"  Quite  probably  ;  the  sting  of  a  bee  is 
rather  a  formidable  weapon;  yet  you 


should  learn  to  bear  pain  with  more  for- 
titude." 

"  Father,"  said  Catharine,  "  is  it  not 
very  wonderful  that  so  small  an  insect  as 
the  bee  should  have  the  power  to  inflict 
so  painful  a  wound  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  child,  the  bee  is  altogether 
a  wonderful  part  of  the  creation.  Its 
sting  is  not  more  wonderful  than,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  other  things  about  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  make  it  my  study," 
said  Catharine,  "  but  for  the  danger  of 
being  often  stung  by  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "  you  are 
one  whom  bees  would  not  be  likely  to 
molest." 

"Is  there  any  difference  among  per- 
sons in  this  respect  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  Much.  Against  some  persons  bees 
appear  to  have  scarcely  any  antipathy; 
they  handle  them  with  little,  if  any, 
danger.  But  others  are  almost  sure 
to  be  attacked,  if  they  only  approach 
them." 

"  How  is  this  accounted  for  ?  "  inquired 
Catharine. 

"From  a  difference  in  respect  to  the 
odor,  or  effluvium,  which  escapes  from  a 
person's  body,  and  which  happens  to  be 
offensive  or  not  to  bees,  whose  organs  of 
smell  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  A  person 
in  a  high  state  of  perspiration  is  more  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked,  than  when  cool ;  for 
the  reason,  that  his  body  sends  forth,  in 
the  former  state,  a  stronger  odor  than  in 
the  latter.  In  like  manner,  the  breath  of 
most  persons  is  highly  offensive  to  bees." 

"  What  particular  creatures  they  are ! " 
said  Edward ;  "  quite  fastidious  !  " 

"  They  are  wonderful  creatures,"  said 
Catharine.  "I  wish,  dear  father,  you 
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would  spend  a  few  evenings  in  telling  us 
about  the  wonders  of  this  insect." 

"You  know  all  about  it,"  said  Ed- 
ward. 

"Something,  my  child,  compared  with 
others  who  have  paid  less  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but,  after  all  my  researches,  ma- 
ny discoveries  doubtless  remain  yet  to  be 
made.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  how- 
ever,— that  the  bee,  though  a  small  insect, 
is  among  the  '  chief  of  the  ways  of  God.' 
It  conveys  most  instructive  lessons  of  the 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  that 
Almighty  Being.  I  delight  to  converse 
as  well  with  the  minute,  as  with  the  great 
and  grand  of  creation.  In  both, — 

'  we  see 

The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And   wheels    his  throne  upon    the  rolling 
worlds.' " 

"  Whose  are  those  beautiful  lines  you 
have  just  recited  ? "  asked  Catharine. 

"  They  are  more  than  beautiful,"  said 
Mr.  Ross;  "they  are  even  sublime. 
They  are  the  words  of  Cowper,  who, 
more  than  most  poets,  excels  in  fine 
touches  upon  the  works  of  Nature.  I 
recollect  some  other  lines  of  this  favorite 
poet,  on  the  same  subject. 

*  How  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed  ! 
Infinite  skill !  in  all  that  he  has  made  ; 
To  trace,  in  Nature's  most  minute  design, 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  Power  Divine  ! 
Contrivance  exquisite  J   expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees  ; 
The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point; 
Muscle  and  nerve,  miraculously  spun ; 
His  mighty  work  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 
Th'  Invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field.' 


"You  wish  me  to  communicate  some 
particulars  about  the  honey-bee.  Nothing 
will  please  me  more  ;  and  in  a  few  even- 
ings, I  trust,  I  shall  be  at  leisure  to  comply 
with  your  agreeable  request." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Little  Fish  and  the  Fisher. 

ON  river  bank,  a  hungry  lout 
Up-jerked  a  tiny  trout. 
Said  he,  "  'Twill  serve  to  count,  at  least, 
And  make  beginning  of  our  feast ; 
And  so  I'll  put  it  with  the  rest." 

This  little  fish,  thus  caught, 
His  clemency  besought. 
"  What  will  your  honor  do  with  me  ? 
I'm  not  a  mouthful,  as  you  see. 
Pray  let  me  grow  to  be  a  trout, 
And  then  come  here  and  fish  me  out; 
Some  alderman,  who  loves  things  nice, 
Will  buy  me  then  at  any  price ; 
But  now,  a  hundred  such  you'll  have  to  fish, 
To  make  a  single  good-for-nothing  dish." 

"  Well,  well ;  be  it  so,"  replied  the  fisher, 
"My  little  fish,  who  play  the  preacher; 
The  frying-pan  must  be  your  lot, 
Although,  no  doubt,  you'll  like  it  not  — 
I  fry  the  fry  that  can  be  got." 

In  some  things,  men  of  sense 

Prefer  the  present  to  the  future  tense. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


IINDNESS     OF    THE     HORSE. An    old 
horse,  belonging  to  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, being  unable  from  age  to  eat 
his  hay,  or  grind  his  oats,  was  fed 
for  two   months  by  two  horses,  on  his 
right  and  left,  who  ate  with  him.     The 
two  chargers,  drawing  the  hay  out  of  the 
racks,  chewed  it,  and  put  it  before  the  old 
horse,  and  then  did  the  same  with  the 
oats,  thus  enabling  him  to  eat  them. 
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The  Goats  and  the  Morning  Ride, 


| AN  any  body  tell  me   why  the  word 
goat  is  a  title  that  means  silly  ?    why 
people    say,    "  Silly    as    a    goat "  ? 
There  are  some  expressions  of  this 
kind  that  are  hardly  borne  out  by  facts. 

A  goose  is  called  silly — yet  this  abused 
bird  is  as  wise  as  most  others;  and  the 
old  Romans,  it  is  said,  made  it  the  emblem 
of  wisdom.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  going 
too  far,  and  the  Romans  may  be  thought 
geese,  according  to  the  proverbial  use  of 
the  word  among  us ;  but  they  had  their 
reasons — for  the  cackling  of  a  goose  once 
saved  their  capital. 

An  ass  is  called  stupid  —  and  why  ? 
For  no  good  reason ;  for,  in  reality,  it  is 
a  very  sagacious  brute.  And  it  is  so 
meek,  useful,  patient,  and  frugal,  as  to 
be  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  nature  to  man- 
kind. 

And  the  sheep  —  that  is  called  silly, 


too.  Its  very  humility  subjects  it  to  con- 
tempt ;  and  sheepish  is  among  the  most 
degrading  epithets  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  human  being.  Strange,  that  all 
these  useful  creatures,  which  ought  to 
furnish  emblems  of  virtue,  should  be  thus 
used  as  illustrations  of  the  meaner  vices ! 
And  it  is  still  more  strange  that  we  should 
reserve  our  epithets  of  praise  for  such  a 
creature  as  the  lion.  This  animal  is,  in 
the  main,  a  sneaking,  thieving  coward; 
though,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  he  roars, 
shakes  his  lordly  mane,  and  dashes  at  his 
prey  —  because  he  thinks  he  can  master 
any  thing.  And  it  is  upon  this  brute  we 
bestow  our  terms  of  admiration.  We 
speak  of  the  "  noble  lion,"  the  "  majestic 
lion,"  the  "  king  of  beasts." 

But  to  return  to  the  goats, — for  we 
have  a  pair  of  them,  harnessed  to  the  little 
chariot,  at  the  head  of  our  picture.  Nice 
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fellows !  are  they  not  ?  And  goats  can 
be  taught  to  go  in  harness  as  well  as  any 
other  four-footed  creatures;  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  taste,  they  have  rather  a  grace- 
ful appearance,  —  especially  in  our  wood 
cut. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  —  the 
real  place  of  the  goat  is  in  sterile  coun- 
tries, as  the  helper  of  the  poor.  Here  it 
is  invaluable.  It  can  get  a  living  amid 
barren  rocks  and  heathy  deserts.  It  can 
live  upon  dried  leaves,  withered  stalks, 
and  even  the  shrivelled  moss  upon  the 
stones.  And,  thus  poorly  fed,  —  thus 
picking  about  for  itself,  in  a  pasture  fur- 
nished only  by  reluctant  and  grudging 
nature,  —  this  good  creature  will  bring 
home,  night  and  morning,  to  its  proprie- 
tors, two  or  three  quarts  of  rich  milk. 
The  world  may  call  it  silly  goat,  if  they 
please,  yet  there  is  a  finer  moral  in  the 
life  of  this  despised  creature,  than  in  all 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  Van  Amburgh's 
menagerie. 


The  Story  of  Valentine  Duval, 

CHAPTER  I. 

UN  a  September  afternoon,  in  the  year 
1705,  a  funeral  of  one  of  the  poor 
cottagers  of  the  little  village  of  Anthe- 
nay,  in  Champagne,  a  district  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  wound  its  way  to 
the  cemetery.     The  cure,  and  five  young 
children,  followed  the  melancholy  proces- 
The  eldest  was  about  ten  years  of 


sion, 


j 

age,  and  the  only  one  of  the  little  family 
who  wept  not;  but  the  look  of  anguish 
with  which  he  gazed  on  the  coffin,  which 


contained  the  remains  of  his  father,  told 
how  much  he  suffered. 

"Valentine,"  said  the  cure  to  him, 
ceasing  for  a  while  to  chant  the  service 
for  the  dead,  and  not  comprehending  the 
boy's  silence,  "  why  do  you  not  weep  ? 
Did  you  not  love  your  father  ?  " 

The  boy  raised  his  eyes  with  a  look  in 
which  grief  was  so  plainly  written,  that 
the  good  man  immediately  added,  "  Poor 
child!  you  cannot  weep,  —  it  is,  indeed, 
sad." 

Wishing,  at  all  risks,  to  cause  those 
tears,  which  in  flowing  might  soothe  the 
fevered  mind  of  the  boy,  he  continued, — 
"He  was  a  good  father  to  you,  though 
very  poor;  and  his  last  moments  must 
have  been  imbittered  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  a  wife  and  five  children,  without 
the  means  of  support.  Is  it  not  true, 
Valentine  ? " 

"  My  father  did  not  know  he  was  dy- 
ing, sir." 

The  cure,  without  making  any  further 
observation,  resumed  the  chant,  and  Val- 
entine again  fell  into  a  gloomy  and 
thoughtful  silence. 

When  the  body  had  been  committed  to 
the  earth,  the  people  began  to  depart.  It 
was  then  that  Valentine  found  relief  in 
tears,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees, 
exclaimed,  "  My  father !  my  father !  " 

The  cure  beckoned  to  the  peasants  to 
remove  the  other  children,  and,  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  Valentine,  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  commiseration,  "  Pray  for  comfort,  my 
son.  God  is  merciful." 

Having  waited  till  he  perceived  the 
boy  getting  more  composed,  he  added, 
"  It  is  time  to  return  home.  Come,  Val- 
entine, let  us  be  going." 
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Without  making  any  remark, —  for  there 
is  in  grief  a  passiveness  to  the  will  of  oth- 
ers,—  Valentine  arose,  and,  walking  side 
by  side,  they  quitted  the  cemetery.  Not 
far  off  was  an  aged  elm,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  bank  of  earth.  Valentine 
seated  himself  upon  it,  and,  seeing  the 
cure  regarded  his  movements  with  sur- 
prise, he  said  to  him,  "  Don't  think  of  me, 
sir;  but  continue  on  your  way  home." 

"And  why  will  you  not  come  with 
me  ?  "  asked  the  cure. 

"  Where  would  you  have  me  go,  sir  ? 
Home  ?  Why  should  I  go  there  ?  My 
father  has  left  nothing  —  nothing.  Our 
neighbor  Maclare  sent  my  mother  a  loaf 
of  bread  this  morning.  She  has,  to-day 
at  least,  something  to  eat." 

"  And  are  the  sufferings  of  the  family, 
then,  so  great,  that  your  mother  has  not 
sufficient  food  ? " 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  spoken  of  it, 
sir,  for  my  mother  would  rather  starve 
than  make  a  complaint.  Almost  every 
thing  she  gets,  she  gives  her  children ; 
and  she  certainly  hurts  herself  for  their 
sakes.  This  morning,  my  sister  found 
her  lying  down  on  the  ground,  faint  from 
hunger ;  and  as  she  was  not  able  to  raise 
her,  she  put  a  cloth  over  her,  and  feel  her 
with  a  little  warm  milk,  till  she  recovered. 
0,  my  poor,  poor  mother !  "  And  here 
the  fulness  of  Valentine's  heart  overcame 
him,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"Come,  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  Valen- 
tine," said  the  cure.  "  I  will,  as  is  my 
duty,  see  about  something  being  done  for 
your  mother.  In  the  mean  while,  as  you 
say  she  has  something  to  eat,  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  my  calling.  And 
now,  had  you  not  better  go  home,  and 
get  your  share  of  food  ?  " 


"  No,  sir ;  I  should  prefer  not  going 
home  at  present.  I  am  not  hungry." 

"Not  at  present,  perhaps;  but  in  an 
hour  or  two  you  will  be  so,  Valentine." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  ?  I 
am  accustomed  to  suffering." 

"But  your  mother  will  be  uneasy  at 
not  seeing  you  return." 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
absent,  sir." 

"  And  always  from  the  same  motive  ?  " 
asked  the  cure,  greatly  moved  ;  "  always 
to  leave  your  portion  to  be  divided  among 
the  family  ?  " 

"Always,  sir,"  said  Valentine,  art- 
lessly. 

"  0,  why  am  I  myself  so  poor  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  good  man  ;  and  taking,  almost 
with  a  degree  of  respect,  the  hand  of  the 
poor  boy,  whose  tattered  clothes  scarcely 
screened  him  from  the  weather,  he  added, 
"  Noble  and  generous  child,  come,  share 
with  me  my  dinner  to-day.  It  is  frugal 
and  simple,  as  the  repast  of  a  poor  curate 
ought  to  be,  who  is  poorer  than  the  poor- 
est of  his  parishioners  ;  but  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  us  both.  Come  ;  and  we  will 
afterwards  see  about  some  means  of  re- 
lieving you.  Not  to  eat  would  be  but  to 
shorten  your  days;  and  that  would  be 
against  Providence,  —  it  would  be  a  sin, 
Valentine." 

"  O  sir,  I  ask  but  the  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood,"  said  Valentine,  kissing  the 
hand  of  the  cure,  who  forced  him  to  rise 
and  accompany  him. 

In  passing  by  the  house  of  Maclare 
one  of  the  richest  farmers  of  Anthenay, — 
he  who  had  that  morning  sent  the  loaf  oC 
bread  to  the  poor  widow,  —  they  per- 
ceived him  sitting  before  the  door  of  his 
cottage,  busily  engaged  in  fastening  a 
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hoop  on  a  cask.  "  Good  day,  reverend 
sir,"  said  he,  raising  his  cap  to  the  cure. 
"  How  is  your  mother,  Valentine  ?  *' 

"  Good  day,  Maclare,"  said  the  cure  ; 
while  a  sigh  was  the  only  answer  that 
Valentine  made.  "  How  is  it  that,  for 
the  last  month,  your  son  has  neither  been 
to  school  nor  catechism  ?  n 

"  You  are  very  good,  reverend  sir,  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason  ;  it  is  that  our 
turkeys  are  obliged  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  the  boy  has  been  occupied  in  looking 
after  them." 

"You  ought  to  get  a  servant  to  look 
after  the  turkeys,  and  send  your  boy  to 
school  to  continue  his  studies." 

"  Nay,  I  am  *not  so  rich,  sir,  as  people 
say ;  twenty-four  francs  a  year  I  give 
you  to  educate  my  son ;  and  as  to  get- 
ting a  servant  to  take  care  of  my  turkeys, 
I  could  not  afford  it." 

"There  is  a  way  in  which  you  may 
arrange  all  this,  Maclare." 

"  Provided  you  do  not  ruin  me,  dear 
sir,  I  ask  no  better." 

"  All  that  you  would  give  for  educating 
your  son,  you  are  to  give  to  Valentine  for 
taking  care  of  your  turkeys,  and  I  will 
educate  your  son  without  charge.  Do 
you  agree  ? " 

"  What,  sir !  to  have  my  son  educated, 
and  my  turkeys  taken  care  of,  at  the 
same  time !  To  be  sure ;  I  agree  to  it, 
and  willingly,  too." 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  then,  Valentine,"  said 
the  cure,  turning  to  him.  "  How  do  you 
like  the  arrangement  ?  " 

"O,  you  have  saved  us,  sir,"  said 
Valentine,  with  emotion.  "My  mother 
shall  now  have  something  to  eat." 

"  And  when  the  turkeys  have  gone  to 
roost,"  said  the  cure,  "  with  the  permis- 


sion of  Maclare,  you  shall  come  to  the 
presbytery,  and  repeat  your  catechism ; 
for  it  would  not  be  right  that  you  should 
forget  what  you  have  already  learned." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  sir,"  exclaimed 
the  child,  in  a  tone  of  thankfulness. 

"  It  is  but  right  that  I  should  look  after 
my  flock,"  said  the  cure,  smiling. 

"O  my  good  sir,"  said  Maclare,  "if 
Valentine  has  but  as  much  anxiety  for  my 
turkeys,  there  is  no  fear  but  they  will  be 
well  tended." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


J  CAPTAIN  of  a  trading  vessel,  passing 
through  John  Street,  half  seas  over, 
popped  his  head  into  a  tailor's  shop, 
exclaiming,    "What's    o'clock,    my 
hearty  ?  "      The   knight   of  the   shears, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  not  liking 
this  intrusion,  lifting  up  his  sleeve-board, 
gave  the  fellow  a  good  blow  on  his  head, 
and  bawled  out, "  It  has  just  struck  one  /" 
The  son  of  Neptune,  thinking  it  might  be 
a  repeater,  quietly  walked  away. 


SOLDIER,  being  upbraided  with  cow- 
ardice, said  he  had  as  bold  a  heart 
as  any  man  in  the  army,  but  his 
cowardly  legs  ran  away  in  spite 


of  it. 


Y  Parents  ma(k  a  great  noi86  m  the 
world,  as  well  as  myself,"  said  a 
tinker  to  a  blacksmith.     "  My  dad 
was  a  coppersmith,  and  my  mother 
a  ballad-singer." 
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Mount  Auburn, 

[Continued  from  p.  24.] 
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N  a  former  number,  we  have  given  a 
general  account  of  this  beautiful  cem- 
etery.    We   now   propose   to   notice 
some  of  the  particular  monuments. 
The  Curtis  monument  is  on  the  left  of 


the  central  avenue,  as  we  proceed  from 
the  gateway,  and  is  interesting  as  the 
place  where  the  remains  of  James  Free- 
man Curtis  are  deposited.  This  individ- 
ual, who  had  as  many  personal  friends 


Curtis  Monument. 


as  any  other,  and  who  was  suddenly  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  was  a  native 
of  Boston,  and  became,  in  early  life,  a 
midshipman  in  our  navy.  He  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Chesapeake,  when  she  was 
taken  by  the  Shannon,  in  1813.  He  was 
carried  to  Halifax,  and  was  one  of  the  of- 
ficers selected  by  the  British  as  hostages 
for  the  lives  of  certain  Englishmen  im- 
prisoned by  our  government.  After- 
wards, he  served  as  midshipman  in  the 
Constitution,  when,  under  Commodore 
Stewart,  she  captured  in  the  same  action 
the  frigate  Cyane  and  the  Levant  He 
was  sent  home  by  the  commodore  second 
in  command  of  the  Cyane,  and  arrived 
with  the  prize  at  New  York.  In  1815, 
after  peace  with  England,  he  joined  the 


fleet  sent,  under  Decatur,  to  chastise  the 
Algerines,  then  in  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  next  service  of  importance 
was  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Por- 
poise, which  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies  to  protect  our  commerce  from  pi- 
rates. Mr.  Curtis  personally  destroyed, 
by  leading  his  men  in  boats  up  a  deep 
lagoon,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  establish- 
ments of  these  miscreants.  After  these 
duties  were  performed,  he  obtained  a  fur- 
lough, and  made  several  voyages  to  India 
and  Europe,  in  the  merchant  service; 
during  which  period,  as  captain  of  a  brig, 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  rescue  the  lives  of  eight 
fellow-beings,  left  in  the  midst  of  the  At- 
lantic, their  ship  having  foundered. 


MOUNT   AUBURN. 


Such  was  the  activity  of  the  youth  of 
Curtis.  Nor  was  it  less  signal  in  after 
years ;  though,  having  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  navy,  in  1824,  —  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  —  it  displayed  itself  in 
another  sphere  of  usefulness  and  duty. 
His  fellow-citizens  were  familiar  with  him, 
particularly  as  superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  Railroad,  in  which 


office  he  remained  till  his  decease.  In 
1835,  while  passing  under  an  arch  in  one 
of  the  cars,  his  head  was  dashed  against 
a  pier,  and  life  was  immediately  extinct 
It  is  a  strong  and  emphatic  testimonial 
as  to  the  public  estimate  of  his  character, 
that  a  suitable  provision  for  his  family 
was  immediately  made  by  subscription. 


Lothrop. 


Hannah  Adams 


Proceeding  up  the  central  avenue,  and  [  of"Stillman  Lothrop,1'  we  come  to  a  hand- 
passing  a  monument  which  bears  the  name  I  some  white  marble  column  on  the  left,  to- 
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scribed  thus :  "  To  HANNAH  ADAMS,  His- 
torian of  the  Jews,  and  Reviewer  of  the 
Christian  Sects,  this  is  erected  by  her 
Female  Friends.  First  tenant  of  Mount 
Auburn,  she  died  Dec.  15,  1831,  aged 


On  the  same  avenue  is  Dr.  J.  Bigelow's, 
—  a  round,  unfinished  column  of  marble, 
with  a  festoon  of  olive  leaves  hung  about 
it,  near  the  top;  and,  further  onward, 
two  granite  obelisks,  with  the  names  of 
"Stone"  and  "Stephens." 


Stone. 


Stephens. 


Lienow. 


This  brings  us  to  Cedar  Avenue,  where 
we  find  the  name  of  "  Melzar  Dunbar " 
on  one  stone,  and  that  of  "  Lienow "  on 
another — the  latter  an  unfinished  column. 


On  Poplar  Avenue,  the  stranger's  eye 
will  be  arrested  by  the  monument  of 
"  McLellan."  Among  the  names  on  the 
tablets,  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  tomb 
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beneath,  appears  that  of  "  Henry  Blake 
McLellan,"  who  died  in  1833,  at  the  age 
of  22 ;  to  which  the  inscription  adds,  that 
he  was  "graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 


sity in  1829;  commenced  the  study  of 
divinity  at  Andover ;  spent  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  the  completion 


McLellen. 


of  his  studies."  He  returned  home,  but 
a  fever  closed  his  life  in  three  months 
afterwards.  A  writer  on  Mount  Auburn 
says, — 

"There  is  one  at  rest  in  his  tomb  in 
this  enclosure,  who  was  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  whose  bright  pros- 
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pects  were  early  shut  in  by  death.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  every  advantage  for  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  and  of  prep- 
aration for  future  usefulness,  by  visiting 
foreign  lands,  he  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  to  die." 

"  Should  we  now  express  for  him  the 
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feelings  of  anxiety  upon  the  subject  of 
religion  with  which  he  left  college,  his 
convictions  that  he  had  not  found  a  satis- 
factory and  permanent  resting-place  for 
his  hopes  for  eternity,  and  his  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  evangelical  truth,  and 
the  divine  Savior,  who  is  its  distinguished 
glory  and  chief  corner-stone,  we  should 
write  upon  his  tomb, — 

*  1  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.     With  many  an  arrow,  deep  in- 
fixed, 

My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  with- 
drew 

To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one,  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force,  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me 
live.' 

"  The  author  of  the  Memoir  of  McLel- 
lan,  attached  to  the  Journal  of  his  Travels 
in  Europe,  which  was  published  soon 
after  his  decease,  states  that,  not  long 
previous  to  leaving  this  country,  he  wrote, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  the  following  pas- 
sage in  relation  to  the  cemetery  at  Mount 
Auburn.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  the 
coincidence  of  that  passage  with  the  event 
of  his  death  was  certainly  striking,  and 
that  the  sentences  possess  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, when  we  remember  that  he  him- 
self was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
laid  to  rest  in  that  rural  cemetery,  and 
that  there  he  is  now,  according  to  his  own 
wish,  '  sleeping  his  long,  cold  sleep.' 

"'You  speak  of  the  rural  cemetery 
at  sweet  Auburn.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  project.  It  will  undoubtedly  succeed. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  father  contem- 
plates taking  a  spot  there.  With  those 
pleasant  places  my  college  days  are  ten- 


derly connected,  and  I  would  love  there 
to  sleep  my  long,  cold  sleep.  To  such  a 
place  there  is  a  permanence  which  is 
wanting  to  the  common  churchyard ; 
the  bodies  there  deposited  rest  quietly 
forever.  Besides,  to  such  a  spot  we  are 
led  by  our  best  sympathies,  —  to  shed 
tears  or  scatter  flowers.  I  am  glad,  too, 
that  my  dear  father  is  about  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  our  common  burial-place, 
that,  as  we  have  been  united  in  life,  we 
may  not  be  separated  in  death.' " 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant, 

A    FABLE. 

A  GRASSHOPPER,  having  sung 
The  summer  long, 
When  the  wintry  wind  blew 
Found  her  comforts  few, — 
No  house,  from  the  snow  and  sleet 

To  guard  her ; 
Not  a  single  bit  to  eat 

In  her  larder,  — 

Neither  worm-chop  nor  fly-leg  — 
The  dainty  dame  must  starve  or  beg. 

Hungry,  she  goes  to  her  neighbor  ant 
With  her  sad  tale  of  want. 
"  Pray  lend  me  from  your  store, 
Till  the  winter 's  o'er  ; 
On  my  faith,  I'll  pay 
Round  interest,  beside  the  loan.' 

The  ant,  bad  lender,  1  must  own, 
Doubting  much  the  pay-day, 
Asks  of  the  borrowing  lady, 

"  What  did  you  do  last  summer  ? ' 

"  Night  and  day,  to  every  comer, 
I  sang,  if  you  please." 

"  Sang  !    do  you  say  ? 
Then  finish  out  your  play, — 
Dance,  now,  at  your  ease." 
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Ruins  in  Central  America. 


A  Peep  at  Architecture, 

[Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  147.] 


IN  some  of  our  previous  pages,  we  have 
given  several  brief  notices  of  the  finer 
styles   of   architecture.      A    curious 
chapter   might   be   made  by  tracing, 
with  some  minuteness,  the  art  of  building, 
from   the    first  rude  shelters  constructed 
by    mankind,    up    to    those    specimens 


which  display  the  refined  taste  and  lofty 
conception  of  a  civilized  age.  In  such  a 
chapter,  we  should  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice caves  and  caverns,  thatched  shanties, 
tents,  wigwams,  hollow  trees,  with  a 
notched  stick  for  a  stairway,  hovels  of 
mud  and  stone,  and  various  other  devices 
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for  protecting  man  against  the  elements. 
But  we  must  reserve  such  a  fertile  topic 
for  a  future  occasion.  Our  purpose  now 
is  to  say  a  word  of  the  interesting  ruins 
of  Central  America,  —  the  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  that  they  are  the  work  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent. 

The  existence  of  these  ruins  has  been 


long  known;  and  several  works  have 
been  published  upon  the  subject.  But  a 
new  interest  has  been  imparted  to  them, 
from  the  investigations  of  Catherwood 
and  Stephens,  and  especially  from  the 
lively  account  of  their  discoveries  fur- 
nished by  the  latter.  From  these  various 
investigations,  it  would  appear  that,  at 


Ruins  in  Yucatan. 


Palenque,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Mexico,  and  at  Copan  in  Guatemala,  are 
heaps  of  ruins,  showing  the  sites  of  pop- 
ulous and  splendid  cities,  which  had  risen, 
flourished,  and  passed  away,  long  before 
the  American  continent  was  known  to 
Europeans.  These  ruins  are  now  par- 
tially covered  with  the  rank  vegetation 
of  that  tropical  climate.  Beneath  the 
roots  of  lofty  trees,  and  overshadowed  by 
the  spreading  leaves  of  palms  and  cacti, 
there  are  heaps  upon  heaps  of  chiselled 
stones,  pillars,  columns,  capitals,  statues, 
and  cornices,  many  of  them  executed 
with  great  skill,  and  displaying  vast  la- 
bor. Some  of  these  would  not  be  unwor- 


thy the  best  sculptors  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  the  delicacy  of  their  finish, 
they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  an- 
cient sculptures  of  Egypt.  The  coun- 
tenances have  that  strange  solemnity  of 
aspect,  and  the  images  of  animals  have 
the  general  form,  which  we  observe  in 
the  old  Egyptian  sculptures. 

Mr.  Norman,  of  New  Orleans,  who  is 
an  intelligent  and  amusing  traveller,  in 
his  account  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan,  pre- 
sents us  with  similar  wonders.  Here, 
too,  are  heaps  of  ruins,  showing  that 
country  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  teem- 
ing population,  far  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  life. 
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Statue  in  Central  America. 


We  cannot  now  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  these  curiosities,  nor  under- 
take to  explore  the  few  faint  and  scat- 
tered memorials,  which  might  guide  us 
in  inquiring  who  these  builders  were,  that 
have  left  such  evidences  of  their  skill  and 
power,  and  yet  passed  so  strangely  away 


into  the  dim  regions  of  oblivion.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  vestiges  were  the 
work  of  that  extraordinary  race,  called 
Toltecs,  which  is  spoken  of  in  Mexican  his- 
tory as  having  preceded  the  Aztec  race, 
over  which  Montezuma  reigned  in  the 
time  of  Cortes. 


fiLLiAM    SIDNEY   WALKER,   walking 
hastily  round  the  corner  of  a  street, 
in  Cambridge,  in  his  peculiar  near- 
sighted, sidling,  hasty  manner,  he 
suddenly  came  in  contact  with  a  Hind 
muffin-man,  who  daily  perambulates  the 
town.     The  concussion  threw  them  both 
down.     u  Don't  you  see  Pm  blind  ? "  ex- 
claimed the  muffin-man,  in  great  wrath. 
"How  should   I,"  rejoined   the  learned 
wag,  "  when  Laea  blind  too  ? " 


i  lam  blind  too? 


iPHORiSMS.  —  He  that  is  giddy  thinks 
the  world  turns  round. 
Friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  ean 
be  reckoned. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love 
to  act. 

When  the  fox  has  got  in  his  nose, 
he'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body 
follow. 

There's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 
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A  Lady  and  Servant,  in  Japan. 

Adventures  ia  Japan,  by  Michael  Kastoff, 


[Continued  from  p.  39.] 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  farther  I  proceeded  in  my  journey, 
the  more  liberal  became  the  treat- 
ment which  I  experienced  from  my 
conductors,  until  at  length  I  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  inhuman  in 
the  severest  part  of  their  conduct  towards 
me;  but  that  all  was  the  regular  obser- 
vance of  the  law  in  relation  to  such  mat- 
ters.   The  fact  is,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  when  any  man  in  Japan  is  arrested, 
he  is  immediately  bound  with  ropes,  just 
as  I  was,  even  should  he  be  the  most  dis- 


tinguished officer  in  the  empire,  and  ar- 
rested on  a  mere  suspicion.  The  prac- 
tice, indeed,  is  so  common,  that  even  the 
little  boys  at  school  are  punished  for  idle- 
ness, and  other  offences,  by  having  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  my 
captivity,  we  approached  an  eminence, — 
the  highest  which  I  had  yet  seen.  On 
attaining  the  summit,  I  beheld  a  vast  plain 
before  me,  and,  beyond  it,  I  could  dis- 
cern a  city,  or  pretty  large  town,  which, 
I  was  informed,  was  the  place  where  my 
examination  was  to  be  informed.  As 
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we  descended  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
we  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  village,  — 
the  most  beautiful  that  had  yet  met  my 
view.  It  lay  in  the  centre  of  a  valley,  or 
hollow,  about  half  a  mile  across,  and  was 
surrounded,  on  three  of  its  sides,  by  high 
hills.  The  village  was  built,  as  it  were, 
within  a  garden,  for  every  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  patch  of  cultivated  ground, 
planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  esculent 
roots.  Besides  many  productions  pecu- 
liar to  the  Eastern  countries,  I  saw  some 
well  known  in  Europe,  as  apple,  pear, 
and  peach-trees ;  and,  in  a  regular  order, 
patches  of  hemp,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

The  route  we  were  travelling  now  took 
a  turn  nearer  the  sea-coast;  and,  from 
the  next  eminence  which  we  crossed,  I 
had  a  near  view  once  more  of  the  ocean, 
with  a  long  stretch  of  the  shore  ahead. 
Populous  villages  were  in  sight,  on  every 
bay  and  creek  along  the  coast ;  and  every 
thing  I  saw  tended  to  confirm  the  accounts 
which  I  had  heard  respecting  the  abun- 
dant population  of  Japan,  and  the  remark- 
able industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
people,  all  along  here,  are  employed  in 
catching,  salting,  and  drying  fish.  They 
likewise  gather  a  species  of  sea-weed, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the 
rocks ;  this  they  spread  out  on  the  sand 
to  dry,  and  then  gather  it  up  into  heaps, 
like  haycocks,  and  cover  it  over  with 
matting,  till  the  time  arrives  for  loading 
the  vessels  which  carry  it  to  Jesso. 

Every  thing  which  the  sea  produces 
is  considered  eatable  by  the  Japanese. 
Fish,  marine  animals  of  every  descrip- 
tion, sea-plants  and  sea- weeds,  are  all 
made  to  contribute  towards  their  support. 
Vast  numbers  of  people  gain  a  livelihood 
by  selling,  in  other  parts  of  Japan,  the 


articles  which  they  collect  upon  the  coasts. 
Whatever  may  be  the  poverty  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Japanese,  their  vil- 
lages never  have  a  mean,  straggling,  pov- 
erty-stricken, or  unsightly  look.  They 
are  generally  large,  with  regular  streets, 
and  neatly-built  houses.  Every  house 
has  a  kitchen-garden,  and  many  are  fur- 
nished with  orchards.  The  cleanliness 
which  prevails  in  the  streets  and  houses 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  active  and  lively,  and  content  and 
cheerfulness  are  painted  on  every  coun- 
tenance. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  town  which  I 
had  beheld  from  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and 
I  was  conducted,  at  a  slow  pace,  through  a 
long  street,  which  extended  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  windows 
of  the  houses  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. All  the  houses  had  shops  attache<J 
to  them,  which  were  stocked  with  various 
kinds  of  merchandise.  From  this  street 
we  turned  to  the  left,  and  ascended  a 
rising  ground,  on  which  stood  a  castle, 
surrounded  by  palisades  and  an  earthen 
wall.  We  entered  by  a  gate  into  a  large 
court-yard,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
brass  cannon  mounted  on  a  clumsy  car- 
riage. From  this  yard  we  passed  into 
another,  where  a  party  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers were  stationed.  They  sat  on  mats, 
and  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  bows 
and  arrows.  Here  I  was  directed  to  sit 
down,  and  was  regaled  with  a  dish  of  fine 
tea,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  in  the  name  of 
the  governor  of  the  town. 

After  waiting  here  above  an  hour,  I 
was  conducted  into  a  large  hall,  round 
which  were  a  number  of  chambers,  sep- 
arated by  movable  screens  very  neatly 
painted.  One  half  of  the  hall  was  car- 
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peted  with  curiously- worked  straw  mats. 
The  windows  had  paper  panes  instead  of 
glass,  so  that  the  interior  was  rather 
gloomy.  A  large  number  of  soldiers 
were  upon  guard  here,  and  the  governor 
sat  on  the  matted  part  of  the  floor,  which 
was  three  feet  higher  than  the  rest,  with 
his'officers  on  the  right  and  left,  and  sec- 
retaries, with  paper  and  inkstands  before 
them.  They  all  sat,  about  four  feet  apart, 
with  their  legs  folded  under  them.  They 
were  in  the  ordinary  black  dress  of  the 
Japanese,  with  daggers  in  their  girdles ; 
and  each  man  had  a  large  sabre  lying  on 
his  left  side. 

I  made  my  bow  to  the  governor,  on 
which  he  nodded  his  head  and  cast  down 
his  eyes.  After  these  compliments  had 
passed,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  paper ; 
and,  giving  the  word,  one  of  the  Japanese 
advanced  towards  me,  and,  to  my  infinite 
surprise,  addressed  me  in  broken  Russian. 
He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  Japanese, 
and  was  once  driven  out  to  sea  in  a 
storm,  and  shipwrecked  on  the  Kurile 
Islands.  Here  he  had  picked  up  some 
knowledge  of  our  language  before  he  re- 
turned to  Japan,  and  he  was  now  directed 
to  act  as  my  interpreter.  I  was  overjoyed 
at  this  unexpected  rencounter,  as  I  hoped 
this  would  be  the  means  of  procuring  my 
liberty  much  sooner  than  I  had  deemed  it 
possible,  while  the  conversation  between 
me  and  the  Japanese  was  embarrassed  by 
our  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other. 

I  then  went  through  the  regular  form 
of  interrogation,  to  which  every  stranger 
is  subjected,  who  lands  in  the  empire  of 
Japan.  I  was  first  asked  my  name,  and 
the  name  of  my  family ;  then,  what  was 
my  rank,  and  to  what  countiy  I  belonged  ; 
then  my  age;  whether  my  father  and 


mother  were  living ;  what  were  their 
names;  whether  I  had  brothers,  and 
what  were  their  names;  whether  we 
were  married,  and  had  children ;  in  what 
towns  we  were  born,  and  where  they  were 
situated  ;  what  was  my  business  on  board 
the  ship  ;  what  on  shore,  &c., — the  sec- 
retaries writing  down  all  the  answers. 
Then  followed  a  long  string  of  questions 
about  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed;  how 
large  she  was ;  how  many  guns  she  car- 
ried ;  how  many  men,  &c.  Next,  I  was 
asked  whether  some  change  of  religion 
had  not  taken  place  in  Russia  within  a 
few  years,  —  as  the  Russian  ambassador, 
who  visited  Nagasaki  a  little  while  ago, 
wore  a  long  tail,  and  had  thick  hair, 
which  he  covered  all  over  with  flour, 
whereas  I  had  short  hair,  with  no  flour 
on  it.  I  replied,  that  with  us  there  was 
no  connection  between  religion  and  the 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair;  but  that 
every  man  trimmed  his  own  head  as  he 
pleased.  On  hearing  this,  the  Japanese 
laughed  aloud,  and  expressed  the  most 
unfeigned  astonishment,  that  the  Russian 
government  should  have  no  express  law 
en  this  point.  However,  they  carefully 
wrote  down  my  answers. 

I  thought  this  tedious  questioning  now 
at  an  end ;  but  next,  it  was  desired  to 
know  every  place  on  the  globe  at  which 
the  ship  had  touched,  from  the  time  she 
sailed  from  St.  Petersburgh  till  she  left 
me  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  tell  them  that  all  this  was  nothing 
to  the  purpose  :  such  was  the  custom  of 
the  Japanese,  and  it  must  be  done.  For 
this  purpose,  a  map  of  the  world  was 
brought  forth,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
answer  question  after  question  upon  it, 
like  a  schoolboy  at  his  rggiJation.  They 
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not  only  desired  to  know  every  direction 
in  which  we  had  shaped  our  course,  and 
the  number  of  months  and  days  occupied 
in  our  navigation,  but  also  the  precise 
length  of  time  which  we  had  spent  in 
every  port  and  anchorage.  All  these 
answers  were  also  written  down,  and  the 
examination  did  not  close  till  I  was  tired 


almost  to  death.  At  last  the  governor 
dismissed  me,  and  stated  that,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary,  I  should  be  brought 
before  him  again ;  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  might  make  myself  easy,  for  I 
should  be  treated  well. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


^C-^^VjI        <^ 

&  iiiife 


The  London  Stone, 


IN  the  south  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  church, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  is  the  London 
Stone,  one  of  the  oldest  antiquities  in 
the   metropolis,  having  been  known 
before   the  time  of  William  I.     It  was 
formerly  muclv  larger,  and  stood  on  the 


— -o — 7 


opposite  side  of  the  way ;  but  the  time 
and  purpose  of  its  erection  are  alike  un- 
known. Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  spot  whence  the  Romans  measured 
the  distance  of  their  several  stations ;  and 
others  say  it  was  intended  to  mark  the 
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highest  spot  in  London.  It  was  against 
this  stone  that  Jack  Cade  struck  his 
sword,  exclaiming,  "Now  is  Mortimer 
lord  of  London." 

This  relic,  so  insignificant  in  itself,  has 
acquired  extraordinary  interest  from  its 
antiquity ;  it  has  been  noticed  by  histo- 
rians, and  is  one  of  the  objects  of  curios- 
ity laid  down  in  the  guide-books,  for  the 
observation  of  strangers  visiting  the  me- 
tropolis. 


The  Story  of  Chicama, 

[Continued  from  p.  63.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

iFTER  the  departure  of  Orano,  Chicama 
remained  for  the  space  of  two  hours, 
expecting  a  messenger  to  summon 
him  before  the  inca.  At  length,  he 
heard  a  confused  sound  without,  and,  im- 
mediately afterward,  the  door  of  his  prison 
was  opened.  A  number  of  Indians  en- 
tered, forming  a  single  file,  and  marching 
around  the  room  in  bending  and  winding 
lines.  They  were  gaudily  dressed,  their 
heads  bearing  coronets  decorated  with 
feathers  and  glittering  gems.  Over  their 
shoulders  they  had  mantles  of  coarse  cot- 
ton cloth,  ornamented  with  figures  of  red 
and  yellow.  Around  the  waist  was  a 
sash  of  blue,  binding  the  mantle  to  the 
body. 

The  solemn  countenances  and  lofty 
tread  of  these  Indians,  with  their  mystic 
circles  around  the  room,  contrasted 
strangely  with  their  tawdry  attire.  The 
effect  upon  our  young  hero  was  a  min- 
gled sentiment  of  ridicule  and  amaze- 
ment. After  the  party  had  performed 


various  evolutions,  they  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  circle  around  the  room.  One 
of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader, 
then  stepped  forward,  and  made  an  ani- 
mated address  to  the  young  Spaniard, 
Of  this  the  latter  understood  not  a  word ; 
but,  supposing  that  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  inca,  he  bowed  his  head,  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  turned  his  face 
toward  the  inca's  quarters, — thus  en- 
deavoring to  intimate  his  readiness  to  go 
thither.  He  seemed  to  be  understood, 
and,  after  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  he 
was  encircled  by  the  guard,  and  taken 
on  his  way  to  the  inca. 

It  appeared  that  the  edifice  in  which 
Chicama  had  been  confined,  and  where 
Huascar  was  now  lodged,  was  only  a 
stopping-place  upon  the  great  road  which 
led  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  It  was, 
however,  a  massy  structure,  composed 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  nicely  fitted  to- 
gether without  mortar.  It  was  of  great 
extent,  enclosing  and  covering  at  least 
three  acres  of  ground.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  apartments,  sufficient  to  give 
shelter  to  several  thousand  persons.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  building  was  that 
of  an  irregular  fort,  upon  the  walls  of 
which  were,  here  and  there,  to  be  seen 
structures,  either  designed  as  dwellings 
or  temples. 

These  observations  were  made  by  Chi- 
cama, as  he  was  conducted  across  the 
broad  court,  by  the  encircling  guard. 
These  walked,  slowly  and  solemnly,  to 
the  rude  music  of  gongs  and  horns.  The 
procession  at  length  reached  a  lofty  por- 
tion of  the  castle,  and,  a  door  being 
opened,  the  white-haired  Orano  made 
his  appearance.  Making  several  motions 
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toward  the  sky,  with  a  black  wand  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  directed  the  troop 
to  follow  him,  and  passed  into  the  build- 
ing. Proceeding  through  a  long  avenue, 
they  reached  a  hall  of  great  extent. 
Pausing  at  the  threshold,  Orano  again 
performed  some  mystic  evolutions  with 
his  wand.  The  guard  then  formed  in 
two  lines,  on  the  right  and  left,  and  Chi- 
cama  was  placed  between.  In  this  man- 
ner they  entered  the  hall. 

This  was  crowded  with  a  large  number 
of  Peruvians,  all  of  them  richly  decora- 
ted, and  seeming  to  be  the  nobles  of  the 
land.  At  the  extremity  of  the  room  sat 
a  man  of  majestic  appearance,  —  though 
scarcely  having  reached  the  period  of 
middle  age.  The  scene  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  imposing.  As  Chicama  en- 
tered, every  countenance  was  turned  upon 
him  with  keen  and  scrutinizing  curiosity ; 
all  around,  there  appeared  nothing  but 
frowning  countenances,  and  black,  pene- 
trating eyes.  For  a  moment,  the  youth's 
nerves  were  shaken;  he  hesitated,  and 
looked  round  with  a  bewildered  and  fal- 
tering air.  But  his  Spanish  blood  soon 
returned  to  his  heart,  and  the  daring 
character  of  his  disposition  enabled  him 
to  rally.  With  an  assured  step,  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  guard  had  now  fallen  back,  and 
Orano  conducted  him  to  the  august  per- 
sonage at  the  extremity  of  the  hall.  This 
was  Huascar  Inca.  Orano  bowed  to  the 
earthy  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone.  He  then  made  a  sign  for  Chicama 
to  kneel,  which  he  did.  They  then  both 
arose,  and  stood  before  the  monarch. 
For  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
not  a  word  was  spoken,;  a  death-like 
silence  pervaded  the  whole  assembly. 


During  this  period,  the  king  was  gazing 
at  the  young  Spaniard,  as  if  he  would 
read  his  very  soul.  He  ran  his  eye  up 
and  down,  minutely  examining  his  attire. 
He  gazed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
young  man  with  an  aspect  of  mingled 
awe  and  admiration.  At  last,  somewhat 
abruptly,  he  spoke.  The  words  were  not 
understood  by  Chicama,  but  were  trans- 
lated by  Orano.  u  The  sublime  Huascar 
Inca,  child  of  the  sun,  speaks  to  thee," 
said  Orano.  "  He  asks,  '  Are  you  a 
god?'" 

Under  less  solemn  circumstances,  our 
hero,  who  felt  that  he  was  any  thing 
rather  than  a  god,  would  have  smiled ; 
but  he  answered,  seriously,  "  I  am  not  a 
god,  but  a  Spaniard."  The  dialogue 
then  proceeded, —  Orano  translating  the 
words  of  the  inca. 

"  What  is  a  Spaniard  ?  " 

"I  come  from  a  distant  country,  and 
am  the  subject  of  a  mighty  king." 

"  Are  all  your  people  white,  like  your- 
self? " 

«  Yes." 

"  Our  historians  tell  us  that  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Incaical  dominion  were  also 
white.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Manco 
Capac,  and  his  wife  Mamma  Oello  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"I  must  tell  you  their  story.  Ages 
ago,  the  Peruvians  were  a  wild  and  sav- 
age race.  They  dwelt  in  rude  caves, 
were  without  attire,  and  lived  by  hunting 
and  war.  Suddenly,  there  appeared 
among  these  ignorant  people  two  per- 
sons, a  seeming  man  and  woman.  They 
were  of  majestic  mien,  and  their  forms 
were  robed  in  fine  garments.  They 
were  white,  like  you ;  they  bore  on  their 
countenances  a  look  of  intelligence  more 
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than  mortal,  yet  softened  by  a  smile  of 
benignity. 

"  This  mysterious  and  majestic  pair 
first  appeared  on  the  flowery  banks  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  The  savages  fled  from 
their  presence  in  fear  and  wonder.  The 
strangers  beckoned  them  back.  One  by 
one,  they  crept  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  crouched  at  the  feet  of  those  whom 
they  still  seemed  to  fear. 

"  Manco  Capac  now  spoke  to  them,  in 
a  strange  tongue,  yet  it  reached  their 
hearts.  '  We  are  children  of  the  sun ! ' 
said  he  ;  'we  are  sent  by  the  Beneficent 
master  of  that  glorious  orb  to  visit  you. 
Pacha  Camac  has  seen  your  ignorance 
and  poverty.  The  Sublime  Essence  pit- 
ied you.  He  had  given  you  the  sun  ;  but 
your  minds  were  dark,  and  you  could  not 
see  God's  image.  You  could  not  raise 
your  thoughts  above  the  chase,  and  war- 
fare with  your  fellow-men.  You  looked 
up  to  the  sun,  and  you  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  blood  —  blood — blood !  He  has  sent 
us,  his  children,  to  enlighten  your  souls ; 
to  teach  you  that  he  delights  not  in  blood, 
but  in  peace  and  love.  We  have  come 
to  show  you  a  better  way ;  to  show  you 
the  art  of  drawing  fruits  and  flowers  from 
the  bosom  of  our  mother  earth ;  and  to 
instruct  you  how  to  form  comfortable 
dwellings ;  and  how  to  weave  fabrics, 
that  may  shelter  the  body  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  seasons.  We  have  come  to 
teach  you  the  arts  of  healing,  the  pro- 
found science  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
wonders  of  the  seasons,  and  the  will  of 
God.  Will  you  listen  to  our  message  ? 
Will  you  obey  our  commands  ?  ' 

"  The  people  obeyed  willingly ;  for  the 
heavenly  messengers  spoke  with  authori- 
ty. The  dominion  of  Manco  Capac  was 


established.  Beneath  his  genial  sway  the 
people  rose  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized 
condition.  The  nation  increased  in  num- 
bers ;  new  tribes  and  new  territories  came 
under  its  sway ;  the  arts  flourished  ;  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  marked  the 
riches  of  the  land  ;  luscious  fruits  sprang 
from  the  soil ;  cities  dotted  the  landscape  ; 
splendid  edifices  arose  on  every  hand, 
and  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  per- 
fected. 

"  Such  things  followed  from  the  reve- 
lations of  Manco  Capac.  He  was  the 
first  inca,  and  I  am  his  lineal  descend- 
ant. As  such,  I  claim  the  dominion  of 
Peru.  It  is  Huascar  Inca  that  speaks. 
Say,  Spaniard,  have  you  heard  of  these 
things  before  r " 

"  Never." 

The  inca  seemed  disappointed,  and 
the  conversation  continued.  But  the  re- 
mainder of  .the  scene  must  be  reserved 
for  another  chapter. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


"Take  Care  of  Number  One." 

[Continued  from  p.  56.] 
CHAPTER  X. 

THREE  months  had  now  passed  away 
since  Jacob  Karl  had  been  put  into 
prison.     To  a  boy  accustomed  to  ac- 
tive life,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of 
roaming   freely  over  hill  and  valley,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  confine- 
ment was  in  the  highest  degree  weari- 
some and  oppressive.    Nor  was  this  effect 
diminished    by   the    gloomy  subjects   of 
contemplation   that   occupied    his   mind. 
The  time  of  his  trial  was  now  approach- 
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ing.  There  was  something  awful  in  be- 
ing arraigned  before  a  bench  of  judges, 
in  being  accused  of  an  infamous  crime, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 

These  things  dwelt  upon  the  youth's 
mind,  and,  although  conscious  of  his  in- 
nocence, he  had  been  led  to  expect  that 
his  trial  would  only  be  the  forerunner  of 
some  cruel  punishment. 

While  Jacob  was  one  day  engaged  in 
these  gloomy  musings,  the  door  of  his 
cell  was  opened,  and  a  little  girl  entered 
the  apartment.  It  was  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  shame  that  Jacob 
beheld  the  pleasing  countenance  of  his 
youthful  friend  and  companion,  his  teach- 
er, who  had  opened  upon  him  the  mys- 
teries of  the  alphabet. 

Mabel  Lane  —  for  it  was  she — seemed 
abashed  at  first,  but  she  soon  spoke. 

"Jacob,"  said  she  kindly,  "  I  am  come 
to  see  you."  The  youth  moved  forward, 
took  the  girl's  hand,  and  replied,  "  O 
Mabel,  it  is  very  kind ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  But  why  have  you  come  to  this 
sad  place?" 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Mabel,  "  because 
I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe 
you  guilty.  Dick  Grater  says  he  knows 
you  set  fire  to  Granther  Baldwin's  barn ; 
and  father  thinks  you  did;  and  brother 
John  thinks  you  did  ;  and  almost  every 
body  believes  you  did  ;  but  I  do  not.  I 
stand  up  for  you,  Jacob,  though  they 
laugh  at  me,  and  scold  me.  I  have 
brought  you  some  money,  —  it  is  only 
two  dollars,  but  it's  all  I  have  got." 

Here  the  girl  handed  him  the  money. 
Jacob  hesitated ;  and,  for  some  reason 
which  he  did  not  understand,  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  He  then  said, 
"I  do  not  want  the  money,  Mabel. 


What  can  I  buy  with  it,  here  in  prison  ? 
I  thank  you  kindly;  but  I  have  no  use 
for  money."  Saying  this,  he  turned 
away,  and,  for  a  moment,  gave  way  to 
his  grief.  Mabel  also  found  the  tears 
stealing  down  her  cheeks. 

After  a  space,  Jacob  rallied,  and,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  observed,  "  Well, 
Mabel ;  though  I  do  n6t  want  your  money, 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  I  have 
at  least  one  friend.  I  had  not  supposed 
that  there  was  a  being  in  the  world  that 
cared  for  poor  Jacob  Karl."  "Do  not 
talk  so  sadly,*'  said  Mabel ;  it  may  turn 
out  better  than  you  think.  Besides,  I  am 
not  your  only  friend ;  see,  here  is  a  let- 
ter, which  I  had  almost  forgotten." 

Jacob  took  the  letter,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  from  his  eccentric  friend, 
Luther  Munn.  It  proceeded  to  state  that 
every  thing  would  be  done  by  Lawyer 
Sponge  to  insure  Jacob's  conviction; 
that,  if  the  trial  took  place,  mere  was  no 
hope  of  his  escape.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, went  on  to  say,  that  he  should 
devise  some  mode  of  deliverance,  and 
recommended  to  Jacob  to  keep  his  mind 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity, for  this  purpose,  that  might  be 
offered. 

Jacob,  with  some  difficulty,  made  out 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  Saying  noth- 
ing of  the  scheme  it  proposed,  he  had 
some  further  conversation  with  Mabel, 
and  she  departed.  Her  last  words  were 
designed  to  cheer  the  poor  boy  in  his 
hapless  condition.  Nor  were  they  wholly 
without  effect. 

Three  days  now  passed  away.  It  was 
evening,  when  the  cell  door  was  unlocked, 
and  the  image  of  an  aged  woman,  thin, 
wrinkled,  and  stooping,  came  into  the 
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apartment.  Jacob  stood  in  amazement 
at  the  strange  apparition.  When  the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  jailer  had  de- 
parted, the  woman  untied  her  bonnet, 
and,  removing  this,  with  the  cap  beneath 
it,  displayed  the  little,  nut-brown  features 
of  Luther  Munn. 

Jacob  was  indeed  amazed ;  but  his 
visitor  soon  explained  the  purpose  of  this 
masquerade.  "You  must  put  on  these 
clothes,  Jacob,"  said  he,  "  and  go  forth 
from  this  prison.  They  will  take  you  to 
be  the  old  woman  that  just  came  in.  It 
is  now  dark,  and  you  will  escape  without 
difficulty.  Here  are  twenty  dollars.  I 
wish  it  were  more ;  but  it  is  all  the  money 

I  have  upon  earth.  Go  straight  to  K , 

and  get  to  sea  as  soon  as  you  can.  Nev- 
er return  to  this  region  until  you  learn 
that  Sponge  is  dead." 

Jacob  put  on  the  old  woman's  attire, 
received  the  money,  and  seemed  ready 
to  depart,  when  suddenly  he  turned  to 
Munn,  and  said,  "  What  is  to  become  of 
you  ?  "  "  O,  I  am  to  remain,"  was  the 
answer.  "But  will  you  not  be  pun- 
ished ?  "  said  Jacob.  "  Will  you  not  get 
into  difficulty?"  "O,  I  shall  do  well 
enough,"  said  Munn.  "  It  is  time  for  you 
to  go  now." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,"  said 
Jacob.  "  Why  is  it  you  take  such  an 
interest  in  me  ?  I  cannot  comprehend 
your  conduct."  "  I  will  tell  you,  Jacob. 
Your  father  once  gave  me  a  small  sum 
of  money,  when  I  was  in  great  distress ; 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  He  used  to 
say, '  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have 
another  do  to  you ; '  and  his  advice  was 
of  more  value  to  me  than  his  other 
gift." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Jacob,  "  for  he 


was  always  telling  me  to  take  care  of 
number  one" 

"  That  was  when  he  was  old,  my  boy, 
and  when  his  mind  was  impaired  by  age. 
But  you  must  stay  no  longer.  Be  of 
good  cheer.  Farewell." 

The  two  parted ;  and  Jacob,  imitating 
the  attitude  and  carriage  of  an  old  woman, 
passed  unsuspected  out  of  the  prison. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


Stanzas. 

WHOSE  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek, 
And  curly  pate,  and  merry  eye, 
And  arm  and  shoulder  round  and  sleek, 
And  soft  and  fair  ?  —  thou  urchin  sly  ! 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  caresses, 
First  called  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind ? 

Since  thou,  in  every  wight  that  passes, 
Dost  still  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning, 
As  fringed  eyelids,  rise  and  fall  j 

Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running, 
Is  infantine  coquetry  all. 

But  far  a-field  thou  hast  not  flown, 

With  mocks  and  threats,  half  lisped,  half 
spoken ; 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown, 

Of  right  good-will  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle,  too,  — 
A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging, 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do, 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself, 

And  new-cropped  daisies,  are  thy  treasure ; 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet,  for  all  thy  merry  look, 
Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming 
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When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook, 
The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well,  let  it  be  !    Through  weal  and  woe, 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range  ; 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show, 

And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


King  Alfred, 

ILTHQITGH  this  monarch  lived  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  was  some- 
times  reduced   by   his  enemies,  the 
Danes,   to   such   extremity,   that  he 
hardly  knew  where  to  find  lodging,  and, 
in  one  instance,  it  is  said,  watched  the 
cakes  that  were   baking  for  an  old  wo- 
man,—  he  still  appears  to  have  had  some 


luxuries.     Antiquarians  have  preserved  a 
copy  of  a  jewel,  which  he  wore  suspend- 


ed from  his  neck,  and  which,  it  would 
appear,  was  a  thing  of  no  little  cost. 


SHETLAND  POKEY.  —  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Hall  tells  us,  that,  when  the  Shetland 
ponies    come    to    a   boggy   piece   of 
ground,  whether  with  or  without  their 
masters,  they  first  put  their  noses  to  it, 
and  then  pat  it  in  a  peculiar  way  with 
their  feet,  and  from  the  sound  and  feel- 
ing of  the  ground,  they  know  whether  it 
will  bear  them.     They  do  the  same  with 
ice,  and  determine  immediately  whether 
they  will  proceed,  with  a  judgment  far 
more  unerring  than  that  of  their  riders. 


LET  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to 
rule. 


The  Moth's  Song. 

AH  !  what  shall  I  do 
To  express  unto  you 

What  I  think,  what  I  feel,  what  I  know,  and 
pursue  ? 

With  my  elegant  face, 
And  my  wing  of  lace, 
How  lightly  the  motes  of  the  evening  I  chase  ! 

Though  I  am  but  a  moth, 
And  feed  upon  cloth, 
To  me  it  is  pleasant  and  nourishing  both. 

And  this  region  of  light, 
So  broad  and  so  bright, 

It  makes  my  heart  dance  with  a  strange  de- 
light. 

If  dismal  to  you, 
'Tis  the  best  of  the  two, 
For  O,  it  is  pleasant,  this  wide,  shining  view  ! 
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There  are  lights  afar, 
More  bright  than  a  star. 
You  say  they  are  candles,  —  I'll  see  if  they 


are. 


I  go,  and  I  fly, 
And  so,  good-by ! 
Ah  me  !    what  is  it  ?   I  die  !   I  die  ! 


A  YORKSHIRE  man,  on  the  race-course, 
said  to  a  nobleman,  "  Your  horse,  my 
lord,  was  behind,  before,  but  first  at  last. 


ANAGRAM.  —  Omnibus,  Mob  us 


The  Young  Exile's  Lament, 
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My  distant  home  is  cold,  mother, 

And  dark  and  lonely,  too ; 
1  never  shall  be  happy  here ; 

I  pine  to  go  to  you. 

I've  friends  who  kindly  welcome  give, 
And  whom  I'll  ne'er  forget; 

But  they  love  others  more  than  me, 
And  I  am  not  their  pet. 


Full  many  a  simple  melody 
I  make  of  home  and  you ; 

But  no  one  loves,  and  sings  the  song, 
As  Lizzy  used  to  do. 

I  will  not  call  it  "home,"  mother, 

From  those  I  love  so  far ; 
That  only  can  be  home  to  me 

Where  you  and  Lizzy  are. 
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A  Swiss  Girl, 


IHERE    is    no    disputing    about   tastes. 
This  picture  represents  a  Swiss  girl, 
of  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  her  best 
dress.     The  article  upon  her  head, 
that  appears  like  the  expanded  wings  of 
a  butterfly,  is  a  kind  of  network,  made 
of  hair  or  silk.     The  hair  is  braided  be- 
hind in  a  double  cue,  a  yard  long. 


The  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  are  white ; 
the  bodice  is  black,  richly  embroidered 
on  the  breasts. 

How  infinite  are  the  varieties  of  taste 
in  dress !  Yet  this  Swiss  fashion  has 
been  long  established,  and  passes  from 
one  generation  to  another. 


THE    PARROT. 


The  Parrot 


In  this  little  story,  Mary  and  Ann,  and  their 
brother  Ja^mes,  are  talking  together,  and 
Poll  Parrot  keeps  putting  in  her  word, 
and  makes  mischief. 

MARY.  —  There  is  James,  coming  from 
school,  with  his  bag  of  books  slung 
over  his  shoulder.     I  will  run  and 
tell   him   what    uncle   Thomas   has 
brought  home  for  us. 

Ann.  —  1  know  he  will  wish  it  had 
been  a  monkey.  He  is  always  talking 
about  monkeys. 

Mary.  —  Monkeys  are  dirty,  mischiev- 
ous creatures.     I  like  pretty  Poll  as  well 
again   as   a  monkey.     James !    James ! 
make    haste,   and    come    here.      Uncle 
Thomas  has  brought  something  for  us. 
James.  —  Is  it  a  monkey  ? 
Ann. — There,  now !  I  knew  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  a  monkey. 


Mary.  —  O  brother,  it  is  a  great  deal 
prettier  than  a  monkey.  It  is  a  beautiful 
parrot,  all  green  and  gold,  except  a  little 
tip  of  red  on  the  tail.  Come  and  see. 

[James  follows  his  sister  into  the 
house.  She  offers  the  parrot  a  piece 
of  apple.  Poll  takes  it  in  her  claw, 
and  eats  it  very  genteelly.] 

Mary.  —  Is  she  not  a  handsome  crea- 
ture, James  ?  Pretty  Poll ! 

P/zrro*. —Pretty  Poll !    Pretty  Poll ! 

Ann.  —  How  plain  she  speaks ! 

James.  —  I  should  like  a  monkey  better. 
What  a  vain  thing  she  is,  to  keep  saying 
«  Pretty  Poll !  " 

Parrot.  —  Pretty  Poll !    Pretty  Poll ! 

[James  laughs ;  the  parrot  laughs  like 
him,  and  that  makes  James  angry.] 

James.  —  What  do  you  mean  by  mock- 
ing me  ? 


THE   PARROT. 


Parrot.  — What  do  you  mean  by  mock- 
ing me  ?  Pretty  Poll !  Pretty  Poll ! 

James.  —  You  saucy  thing! 

Parrot. — You  saucy  thing! 

[James  takes   up  an  apple  core,   and 
throws  it  at  her  cage.] 

Ann.  —  Now,  James,  don't  be  angry 
with  pretty  Poll ;  though  you  are  a  little 
pepper-box. 

Parrot.  —  Little  pepper-box. 

James.  —  What  made  you  say  that 
word  ?  That  ugly  parrot  has  learned 
it  You  know  I  hate  to  be  called  a 
pepper-box. 

Parrot.  —  Pepper-box. 

James.  —  Hold  your  tongue,  Poll. 

[Parrot  laughs. ] 

Mary.  —  Never  mind,  brother.  Ann 
did  not  mean  to  teach  it  to  Poll ;  and 
Poll  will  soon  forget  it.  Poll  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  what  she  says ;  so  what's 
the  use  of  minding  her  ? 

James.  —  That  is  true,  Mary  dear.  You 
are  a  kind  little  soul,  and  always  try  to 
make  peace.  But  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Poll 
Parrot  half  as  well  as  I  should  like  a 
monkey,  for  all  her  bright  feathers. 

Parrot.  —  Pretty  Poll !    Pretty  Poll ! 

Ann.  —  A  monkey  is  so  ugly-looking, 
and  so  full  of  mischief. 

James.  —  Some  of  the  small  ones  have 
glossy  green  coats,  as  handsome  as  Mrs. 
Poll's ;  and  as  for  mischief,  I  guess  you 
will  find  pretty  Poll  mischievous  enough. 
But  now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  girls. 
You  know  to-morrow  is  mother's  birth- 
day. I  have  been  saving  all  my  money, 
on  purpose  to  buy  a  present  for  her.  But 
don't  you  say  a  word.  I  don't  want 
mother  to  know  any  thing  about  it,  till 
she  sees  it  on  her  table. 


Mary  and  Ann.  —  What  is  it?  What 
is  it? 

James.  —  A  work-box. 

[The  girls  jump  and  clap  their  hands.] 
A  work-box !  What  a  pretty  present ! 

Parrot. — A  work-box !  What  a  pretty 
present ! 

James. — I  declare,  Poll  knows  the  se- 
cret ;  and  now  she  will  blab.  But  here, 
you  may  just  peep  at  the  box. 

[He  opens  his  bag,  and  the  girls  call 

out,] 
O,  how  pretty! 

[  Their  mother  enters.] 

Mother.  —  What  is  so  pretty  ?  What 
have  you  there,  my  son  ? 

Parrot. — A  work-box !  What  a  pretty 
present ! 

James. — There  !  I  knew  the  mischiev- 
ous thing  would  blab. 

[He  throws  a  stick  at  her  cage.] 

Parrot.  —  Pepper-box ! 

[James  tries  to  run  out,  and  falls  over 
a  footstool.     The  parrot  laugJis.] 

Mother.  —  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why 
is  James  so  vexed  ? 

Parrot.  —  Pepper-box ! 

[Mary  goes   out,  and   soon   returns, 
leading  her  brother  by  the  hand.] 

James.  —  The  fact  is,  dear  mother,  I 
bought  a  present  for  your  birthday,  and 
wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret  till  to-morrow. 
But  that  ugly  old  parrot  told  it  all. 

Mary. — She  is  not  ugly,  or  old,  James. 

Parrot.  —  Pretty  Poll !   Pretty  Poll ! 

Mother. — It  is  a  beautiful  present,  my 
son ;  and  it  makes  me  very  happy  that 
you  should  be  so  thoughtful  about  my 
birthday. 

James. — Dear  mother,  you  always  think 
of  something  to  make  us  happy.  It  would 
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be  strange  if  we  did  not  sometimes  think 
of  you.  I  am  sorry  I  was  angry ;  for  I 
resolved,  a  good  while  ago,  not  to  be  a 
pepper-box  any  more.  O,  you  saucy 
Poll! 

[He  laughs,  and  shakes  his  Jtst  at  the 
cage.] 

Parrot.  —  Pretty  Poll !   Pretty  Poll ! 

Mary. — I  am  sorry  you  found  out  about 
the  present  sooner  than  James  wanted  you 
to,  mother.  But  the  parrot  was  not  to 
blame.  She  does  not  know  the  meaning 
©f  what  she  says. 

James.  — That  is  true,  dear  sis ;  and  I 
did  wrong  to  call  her  a  vain  thing  for  say- 
ing Pretty  Poll. 

Parrot.  —  Pretty  Poll !    Pretty  Poll ! 

James.  —  O,  yes ;  I  dare  say  you  will 
have  the  last  word. 

Parrot.  —  O,yes.  O,yes.  Pretty  Poll ! 
'  [The  above  is  from  a  very  pretty 
book  by  Mrs.  Child.] 


Wonders  of  the  Honey-Bee, 

[Continued  from  p.  73.] 
CHAPTER  III. 

Conversations  begun.  —  The  Honey-Bee  de- 
scribed.—  Wonderful  Provision  observed  in 
its  Legs.  —  A  "magnified  Sting  exhibited  and 
described.  —  Anecdote.  —  Remedies  for  Bee- 
Stings.  —  Superstition  about  Bees  illustrated 
by  an  Anecdote. 

How   well  received  by  Mr.  Ross  was 
the  proposal  of  his  children,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.     He  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  study  of  natural  history, 
particularly  of  that  branch  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  various  tribes  of  insects,  which 


inhabit  the  exterior  parts  of  the  earth. 
Nor  was  the  study  of  it  a  matter  of  only 
idle  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  be- 
came, as  improved  by  him,  the  means  of 
exalting  his  views  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  in  wisdom  has  made  all  things,  —  as 

O     ' 

well  the  insect  that  sports  in  the  breeze, 
as  man  himself,  formed  in  the  very  image 
of  his  Maker. 

Only  a  few  evenings,  therefore,  were 
suffered  to  elapse  before,  having  arranged 
his  business,  Mr.  Ross  was  seated  with 
his  wife  and  children,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  latter  some  account  of  the 
habits  and  operations  of  the  honey-bee. 

"  I  will  begin,"  said  he,  "  by  exhibiting 
to  you  a  common  bee,  considerably  mag- 
nified. 


Magnified  Bee. 

"It  has  a  large,  round  eye  on  each 
side  of  its  head.  It  has  also  two  strong 
teeth,  which  enable  it  to  construct  its 
cells,  and  to  convey  obnoxious  substances 
from  the  hive.  Below  the  teeth  is  an  in- 
strument, called  a  proboscis,  which  is 
the  principal  organ  in  collecting  honey. 
This  it  inserts  into  the  flower,  and  sips 
the  honey,  by  means  of  it,  into  its  mouth. 

"  When  inactive,  it  is  folded  under  the 
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head,  and  defended  by  a  scaly  sheath,  or 
covering.  Here  is  a  representation  of 
this  proboscis,  with  the  tongue  stretched 
out  as  far  as  possible. 


Tongue  of  a  Bee. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and,  indeed, 
on  all  the  rings  of  which  it  is  composed, 
—  forty  in  number, — you  perceive  a  cir- 
cle of  hairs.  These  are  designed  to  brush 
off,  or  collect  together,  the  minute  parti- 
cles of  honey  which  are  found  in  the 
cups  of  flowers.  What  a  beautiful  in- 
strument !  What  a  wonderful  contri- 
vance ! 

"Next,  the  head  of  the  bee  is  fur- 
nished with  two  horns,  called  feelers,  or 
antenna.  By  means  of  these  they  com- 
municate such  ideas  as  they  have  to  one 
another,  and  " 

"  Ideas  !  father,"  said  Edward  ;  "  do 
you  think  that  bees  have  ideas  ? " 

"  Not  precisely  such  as  we  have ;  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  they  have  some  knowl- 
edge, since  bees  of  the  same  hive  know 
each  other,  and  a  whole  swarm  is,  at 
times,  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  or 


motive.  By  means  of  their  antennse,  they 
hold  intercourse  with  their  young,  and 
with  their  queen." 

"  But  they  have  eyes,"  said  Catharine ; 
"  why  not  use  them  ?  " 

"They  do  use  them  when  abroad, 
and  are  able  to  see,  doubtless,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  But  in  their  hives, 
which  are  often  perfectly  dark,  they 
must  perform  their  operations  entirely 
by  feeling.  When  deprived  of  their 
antennse,  they  appear  lost,  and  soon  be- 
come helpless,  and  perish. 

"  Bees  have  two  stomachs,  which  are 
connected  by  a  small  tube.  In  the  first 
stomach,  which  holds  only  a  small  drop, 
the  bees  collect  the  honey  —  one  part  of 
which  they  are  able  to  deposit  in  the 
hive ;  and  a  smaller  part  passes  into  the 
second  stomach,  and  goes  to  support  the 
bee." 

"  Is  the  juice  of  the  flowers,  as  gath- 
ered by  the  bees,  already  honey  ?  "  in- 
quired Mrs.  Ross.  "  I  have  a  slight  rec- 
ollection of  having  read  that  it  is  not." 

"  Probably  not,"  replied  Mr.  Ross. 
"It  is  supposed  that  it  undergoes  some 
change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee ;  at 
least,  the  foundation  of  that  change  may 
be  laid  in  the  stomach,  and  be  effected 
in  the  comb. 

"  The  bee  has  four  wings  and  six  legs. 
In  the  third  pair  of  legs  is  a  most  won- 
derful provision  for  carrying  pollen,  or 
bee-bread,  —  about  which  I  shall  tell  you 
by  and  by.  In  each  of  these  legs  is  a 
cavity,  or  triangular  basket,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  design. 

"  The  bottom  of  this  basket,  or  cavity, 
is  composed  of  a  smooth,  shining,  horn- 
like material,  hollowed  out  in  the  very 
substance  of  the  limb,  and  surrounded 
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with  a  margin  of  strong  and  thickly-set 
bristles.  Here  is  a  representation  of  a 
leg  of  a  bee,  in  which  this  cavity  is  to  be 


seen. 


Leg  of  a  Bee. 


"Bristles!"  said  James.  "I  should 
not  think  that  bees  would  have  bristles 
upon  them.  Pray,  of  what  use  are  they, 
father?" 

"A  most  wise  provision,  my  child, 
and  one  which  shows  the  care  of  the 
divine  Architect,  These  bristles  are  so 
placed,  as  to  secure  the  pollen,  which  the 
bee  puts  into  her  basket,  from  falling 
out." 

"How?" 

"By  pressing  it  on  every  side;  for 
the  bristles,  being  elastic,  spring  back, 
and  confine  the  load  to  its  place.  The 
manner  in  which  the  bee  loads  her  bas- 
ket, with  a  kind  of  gum,  called  propolis, 
is  quite  remarkable.  I  must  first  observe, 
however,  that  this  gum  is  collected  from 
the  buds  of  wild  poplar  and  other  trees, 
and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  varnishing 
over  the  inner  part  of  the  hive,  and  filling 
up  small  holes.  The  bee,  having  found 
a  bud  containing  this  gum,  opens  it  with 
her  teeth,  and  seizing  some  of  the  resin- 
ous gum,  kneads  it,  or  rolls  it,  some  time, 
until  it  becomes  less  adhesive.  She  then 


passes  it,  by  means  of  her  feet,  to  the 
cavity  of  her  basket,  where  she  pats  it 
two  or  three  times,  to  make  it  adhere. 
Then  she  adds  a  second  portion  to  the 
first,  patting  it  still  harder.  When  she 
has  procured  as  much  as  her  basket  will 
hold,  she  flies  off  with  it  to  the  hive. 

l<  One  part  of  the  bee,"  continued  Mr. 
Ross,  "  remains  to  be  described.  I  sup- 
pose Master  John  can  tell  what  that  is." 

"  O,  I  know,"  said  Susan. 

"Well,"  said  John,  "I  know  what 
father  means ;  but  I  don't  want  to  hear 
any  thing  more  about  it." 

"You  mean,  Johnny,"  said  Susan, 
"  that  you  don't  wish  to  feel  one  again." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  thing  more 
about  it." 

"  Pray,"  said  James,  "  what  are  you 
talking  about,  John  ?  Can  you  tell  ?  " 

"I  guess  I  can.  Don't  you  think  I 
know  what  a  sling  means  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "  we  will  not 
trouble  John  further.  He,  no  doubt,  suf- 
fered the  other  day,  when  he  was  stung; 
but  the  poor  bee  suffered  more." 

"  How,  father  1  pray,  how  ?  "  said 
Susan.  "Johnny,  did  you  sting  back 
again  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  could.,"  said  John. 

"  That  would  have  been  quite  wrong," 
said  Mr.  Ross ;  besides,  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary. The  poor  bee  is  dead  before 
this  time." 

"  Dead  !  father,"  said  Catharine.  — 
How  ? " 

"  The  bee  left  his  sting  in  your  hand  ; 
did  he  not,  John  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"In  such  cases,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "I 
believe  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  bee  soon  after  dies." 
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"But,  in  some  instances,"  said  Mrs. 
Ross,  "  the  bee  still  retains  its  weapon  — 
why  not  in  all  instances  ? " 

"A  description  of  the  sting,"  replied 
Mr.  Ross,  "  will  explain  the  reason. 
Here  is  the  representation  of  a  bee-sting, 
magnified. 


Magnified  Bee-Sting. 

u  It  consists  of  two  parts,  or,  rather,  of 
two  stings  applied  against  each  other. 
The  external  side  of  each  has  several 
barbs,  like  those  of  a  dart.  When  in- 
serted in  the  flesh,  these  barbs  prevent 
its  being  easily  withdrawn.  If,  at  the 
moment  the  wound  is  inflicted,  the  bee  is 
forced  away,  she  will  be  unable  to  with- 
draw the  sting,  and  hence  leaves  it  be- 
hind. This  costs  the  bee,  as  I  said,  her 
life." 

"  And,  sometimes,"  added  Mi's.  Ross, 
"  the  life  of  the  person  stung." 

"  Not  often,"  said  Mr.  Ross.  "  A  few 
such  instances  are  on  record;  but,  in 
those  cases,  the  wound  has  been  inflicted 
in  some  tender  part  of  the  system." 

"You  were  once  badly  stung,"  said 
Mrs.  Ross. 

"  Yes ;  but  you  recollect  how  speedily 
I  obtained  relief." 

"  How  was  it,  father  ?  "  inquired  Cath- 
arine. "  I  must  have  been  absent  at  the 
time." 

"  I  believe  you  were,  my  dear,"  said 


Mr.  Ross.  "  One  day,  passing  near  the 
bee-house,  a  bee,  just  returning  from  the 
fields,  struck  me  on  the  side  of  my  neck, 
leaving  his  sting  directly  over  the  large 
vein  which  passes  into  the  head.  At 
first,  I  was  not  sensible  of  much  incon- 
venience;  but,  soon  after  reaching  the 
house,  my  whole  system  became  agitated 
and  distressed.  My  heart  beat  with  great 
violence.  It  appeared,  every  moment, 
as  if  I  should  lose  my  senses.  I  request- 
ed your  mother  to  procure  for  me  a  half- 
teaspoonful  of  hartshorn,  which  I  took  in 
some  water.  In  a  single  minute,  I  felt 
relieved.  Its  effect  was  surprising.  It 
threw  out,  upon  all  parts  of  my  body, 
blotches,  each  of  which  resembled  a  bee- 
sting.  Of  these  there  were  several  hun* 
dred.  I  continued  to  use  hartshorn,  at 
intervals,  for  several  hours,  and  expe- 
rienced no  further  ill  effects.  It  may  be 
important  for  you  to  remember  the  rem- 
edy in  such  cases.  The  liquid  injected 
by  the  bee  is  a  strong  poison.  It  is  of  an 
acid  nature.  Any  substance  which  de- 
stroys the  acid  quality,  destroys  the  poi- 
sonous tendency.  This  hartshorn  does; 
also  salt  and  water,  and  several  other 
substances.  Salt  and  water,  however,  is 
always  applied  externally ;  hartshorn  may 
be  applied  in  both  ways. 

"  Another  still  more  simple  remedy,  is 
to  make  use  of  a  key,  or  any  instrument 
which  has  a  hole  in  the  end  of  it.  The 
moment  the  wound  is  inflicted,  place  the 
hole  of  the  key  upon  it,  pressing  it  upon 
the  wound  with  some  force.  It  may  hurt 
somewhat,  but  it  will  effectually  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  poison." 

"  I  do  not  understand  how,"  said  Ed- 
ward. 

"  The  process  is  quite  plain,"  said  Mr. 
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Ross.  "  The  poison  is  carried  into  the 
system  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  pressure  of  the  key  upon  the  part 
affected,  stops  the  circulation,  or  so  much 
impedes  it,  that  the  effects  of  the  poison 
are  comparatively  small," 

"  Father,  did  you  not  say,"  inquired 
Catharine,  "  that  some  persons  are  not 
in  much  danger,  at  any  time,  of  being 
stung  ? " 

"  Yes.  The  number  is  not  small. 
Against  these,  bees  seem  to  have  little 
antipathy,  the  odor  or  effluvia  of  their 
bodies  not  being  offensive  to  bees,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  others.  It  is  well, 
however,  for  all  who  handle  bees  to 
guard  themselves  with  gloves,  and  a  hood 
of  millinet  or  gauze.  Yet  we  know  that 
Mr.  Francis,  who  yearly  takes  a  portion 
of  the  honey  from  our  hives,  seldom 
guards  himself  at  all." 

"  But  is  he  not  sometimes  stung  ? " 
asked  James. 

"  Sometimes ;  but  rarely,"  said  Mr. 
Ross. 

"Does  he  talk  to  the  bees?"  asked 
James. 

"  Why,  my  son,  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion ? " 

"  Why,"  replied  James,  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  a  story  which  Mrs.  Chipman  told 
us  one  day." 

"  That  was  a  humorous  story,  indeed," 
said  Catharine. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "  let  us  hear  it." 

"You  tell  it,  James,"  said  Catharine. 

"  O,  no :  you  tell  it,  Kate,"  replied 
James. 

"I  wish  Charles  was  at  home,"  said 
Catharine,  "  to  tell  it ;  he  would  make  the 
whole  company  laugh,  I  dare  say." 


"  You  can  tell  it,  I  trust,  my  daughter," 
said  Mr.  Ross. 

Catharine.  — "  One  day  we  went  over 
to  see  Mrs.  Chipman:  it  was  the  very 
day  on  which  your  fine,  large  swarm 
went  off,  before  you  could  hive  them. 

"'Well,'  said  Mrs.  Chipman,  'your 
father  has  lost  a  swarm  of  bees  to-day.' 

"  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  I ;  '  and  a  fine 
swarm  it  was,  too.' 

" '  Bees  are  strange  bodies,'  said  she  ; 
4  sometimes  they  fly  away  very  strangely, 
and  sometimes  die  as  strangely.' 

" '  How  strangely,  Mrs.  Chipman  ? 7 
said  I. 

" c  Why,  did  you  never  hear,'  said  sheT 
1  that  when  the  master  of  a  family  dies, 
the  bees  die  too  ? ' 

" '  1  never  heard  of  that,'  said  James, 
'and  I  do  not  believe  it.' 

"'Well,'  said  she,  'I  will  tell  you 
what  happened  when  I  lived  in  Vermont. 
There  was  a  man  died,  who  owned  a  large 
number  of  hives.  When  he  was  dead, 
some  one  of  the  neighbors  said  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  all  the  bees  must  die  too. 
Another  neighbor  said  that  he  knew  a 
remedy.  This  was,  for  the  eldest  son  to 
go  and  inform  the  bees  that  their  master 
was  dead ;  but  that  he  hoped  they  would 
be  good,  and  continue  to  work,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  of  them.  This  was 
told  to  the  son  ;  but  he  would  not  believe 
one  word  about  it.  At  length,  however, 
he  thought  he  would  make  the  experi- 
ment. "May  be,"  said  he,  "after  all, 
there  is  something  in  it.  It  will  do  no 
harm,  and  I  will  try  it."  So  he  went  to 
one  hive,  and  giving  it  a  slight  knock, 
waked  all  the  bees  up,  and  then  told 
them,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  their 
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master  was  dead ;  but  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  industrious,  swarm  well, 
lay  up  honey,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  of  them.  So  round  he  went ;  but, 
at  length,  coming  to  one  hive,  he  gave  a 
knock,  and  was  about  telling  it  the  same 
story,  when  a  bee,  which  had  come  out 
to  see  what  was  the  danger,  stung  him. 
Upon  this,  he  told  the  bees  of  that  hive 
that  they  might  die,  for  he  would  not  tell 
them.  And  they  did  die  ;  but  all  the  rest 
lived,  and  continued  prosperous.' " 

"  Quite  a  story,  Miss  Catharine,  and 
well  told,"  said  Mr.  Ross.  "Did  Mrs. 
Chipman  appear  to  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  she  did,"  said  Catharine. 

"  Father,"  said  Susan,  "  do  you  think, 
if  you  should  die,  that  Charles  ought  to 
tell  our  bees  the  story  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  a  piece  of  superstition^  my 
children,"  said  Mr.  Ross.  "  Formerly, 
the  country  was  full  of  such  idle  notions. 
At  the  present  day,  more  correct  opinions 
prevail.  Such  stories  are  sufficiently 
amusing ;  but  they  are  neither  to  be 
credited  nor  to  have  any  serious  influ- 
ence upon  us. 

"  It  is  now  lime,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "  to 
conclude  our  conversation  for  the  even- 
ing. Let  us  be  grateful  to  the  Author  of 
our  being  for  the  means  we  enjoy  of  cor- 
recting the  erroneous  opinions,  and  es- 
pecially the  superstitious  notions,  of  former 
times.  We  are,  indeed,  bound  to  believe 
some  things  as  matters  of  fact,  which  we 
cannot  explain  ;  but,  then,  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  admit  as  truth  every  idle  rumor 
which  floats,  and  least  of  all  those  tales, 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  are  repug- 
nant to  observation  and  reason." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Industry, 


NATURE  expects  mankind  should  share 
The  duties  of  the  public  care. 
Who's  born  for  sloth  ?     To  some  we  find 
The  ploughshare's  annual  toil  assigned  ; 
Some  at  the  sounding  anvil  glow ; 
Some  the  swift-sliding  shuttle  throw  ; 
Some,  studious  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
From  pole  to  pole  our  commerce  guide ; 
Some,  taught  by  industry,  impart 
With  hands  and  feet  the  works  of  art; 
While  some,  of  genius  more  refined, 
With  head  and  tongue  assist  mankind. 
Each,  aiming  at  one  common  end, 
Proves  to  the  whole  a  needful  friend. 
Thus,  born  each  other's  useful  aid, 
By  turns  are  obligations  paid. 

The  monarch,  when  his  table  's  spread, 
Is  to  the  clown  obliged  for  bread ; 
And,  when  in  all  his  glory  dressed, 
Owes  to  the  loom  his  royal  vest. 
Do  not  the  mason's  toil  and  care 
Protect  him  from  th'  inclement  air  ? 
Does  not  the  cutler's  art  supply 
The  ornament  that  guards  his  thigh  ? 
All  these,  in  duty  to  the  throne, 
Their  common  obligations  own. 
'Tis  he  —  his  own  and  people's  cause  — 
Protects  their  properties  and  laws. 
Thus  they  their  honest  toil  employ, 
And  with  content  the  fruits  enjoy. 
In  every  rank,  or  great  or  small, 
'Tis  industry  supports  us  all. 


Forgive  thy  Foes, 

FORGIVE  thy  foes  ;  —  nor  that  alone  — 
Their  evil  deeds  with  good  repay  ; 
Fill  those  with  joy  who  leave  thee  none, 

And  kiss  the  hand  upraised  to  slay. 
So  does  the  fragrant  sandal  bow 

In  meek  forgiveness  to  its  doom, 
And  o'er  the  axe  at  every  blow 
Sheds  in  abundance  rich  perfume. 
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The  Lollards'  Tower, 

PE  are  very  apt  to  speak  of  the  barba- 
rous acts  of  savage  nations  as  in 
the  highest  degree  cruel  and  inhu- 
man. But  history,  in  detailing  the 
acts  of  civilized  man,  presents  scenes 
which  would  even  shock  a  savage.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties  seem  to  have  been  inflicted  in 
the  name  of  religion.  The  tales  that 
are  told  of  captives  burnt  to  death  by 
our  Indians,  are  not  equal  to  those  which 
we  find  in  the  pages  of  English  history, 
referring  to  modern  dates,  and  in  which 
bishops  have  been  the  principal  actors. 
If  prisons  could  speak,  and  unfold  the 
gloomy  horrors  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed within  their  walls,  the  heart  would 
be  made  sick  at  the  disclosures. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  a  building 
that  existed  in  London  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  was  one  of  the 
prisons  to  which  we  allude.  It  was  called 
the  Lollards'  Tower,  and  belonged  to 
Edmund  Bonner,  bishop  of  London.  It 
was  set  apart  for  the  punishment  of  Prot- 
estants,—  formerly  called  Lollards^  — 
who  were  brought  before  the  bishop  on 
accusations  of  heresy,  and  were  here 
subjected  to  various  tortures,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  that  bigoted  tyrant.  The  most 
common  punishment  inflicted  was  setting 
them  in  the  stocks,  in  which  some  were 
fastened  by  the  hands,  and  others  by  the 
feet.  They  were,  in  general,  permitted 
to  sit  on  a  stool ;  but,  to  increase  their 
sufferings,  some  were  deprived  of  that 
indulgence,  so  that,  lying  with  their  heads 
on  the  ground,  their  situation  was  exceed- 
ingly painful.  In  this  dungeon,  and  under 
these  tortures,  they  were  kept,  some  for 


several  days,  others  for  weeks,  with- 
out any  other  sustenance  than  bread  and 
water  ;  and,  to  aggravate  their  sufferings, 
they  were  prohibited  from  being  seen  by 
their  relatives  and  friends.  Many  of  those 
who  had  tender  constitutions  died  under 
these  inflictions ;  but  those  of  greater 
powers  of  endurance  survived  to  exe- 
crate the  name  of  their  barbarous  per- 
secutor. 

Such  is  the  record,  in  a  single  instance 
selected  out  of  thousands.  But  this  is  not 
all.  When  persons  like  Bonner  are  per- 
forming some  act  of  which  humanity 
would  be  ashamed,  they  usually  pretend 
to  have  divine  authority  for  their  con- 
duct. And  we  generally  find  that  the 
frauds,  impositions,  and  cruelties,  prac- 
tised by  priests,  are  laid  to  God,  in  whose 
name,  and  in  whose  place,  they  pretend 
to  act.  The  lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
history  is  this :  Beware  of  a  man,  or  set 
of  men,  who  pretend  to  be  the  agents  of 
God,  and  who  at  the  same  time  seek  to  ex- 
ercise any  undue  influence  over  the  mind 
or  body;  and  who  cannot  show,  in  the 
Holy  Book,  a  plain  and  explicit  authority 
for  what  they  do. 


JEERS  was  not  long  since  posted  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  a  shop  in  West- 
minster, —  "  Music    taught    here  ;  " 
and  in  the  other,  —  "  Ears  bored  here 
without  pain." 


i 


The  Curse  of  Ignorance, 

HE  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread, 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed, 
Feels  less  fatigue  than  that  decreed 
To  him  that  cannot  think  or  read. 
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[Continued  from  p.  89.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

•MTOTWITHSTANDING  this,  I  was  guarded 
Hi  as  strictly  as  ever,  during  my  stay  in 
1  this  town,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
*•  three  weeks.  This  was  a  tedious 
confinement,  for  I  longed  to  be  rambling 
about,  and  satisfying  my  curiosity  with 
the  multitude  of  novelties  around  me. 
But  the  presence  of  the  interpreter,  with 
whom  I  could  converse,  was  a  great  com- 
fort. The  governor  also  sent  a  physician 
to  see  that  my  health  was  not  neglected. 
These  persons,  together  with  officers 
of  the  guard,  usually  spent  half  the  day 
with  me.  They  placed  various  objects 
before  me,  and  asked  the  Russian  names 
of  them,  which  they  wrote  down  each  in 
a  separate  vocabulary.  The  physician 
knew  considerable  of  geography.  He 
had  a  fine  terrestrial  globe,  made  by  a 
Japanese,  in  imitation  of  a  European  one, 
and  several  manuscript  maps  of  Japan, 
which  he  often  showed  me.  The  Japan- 
ese officers  and  soldiers  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  by  constantly  begging  me 
to  write  something  on  their  fans  and  pieces 
of  paper.  But  as  they  always  solicited 
the  favor  with  great  courtesy,  and  never 
failed  to  return  thanks  with  very  humble 
reverences,  I  never  refused  it.  Some  of 
these  fellows,  however,  were  so  uncon- 
scionably greedy  of  such  curiosities,  as  to 
bring  me  ten  or  twenty  fans  at  a  time, 
which  I  thought  carrying  the  joke  rather 
too  far.  This  writing  was  always  done 
with  a  hair  pencil,  as  the  Japanese  never 
use  pens. 


During  the  night,  I  could  hear  the  sol- 
diers on  guard  going  round  the  yard, 
every  half  hour,  and  striking  the  time  on 
a  drum.  Those  who  were  stationed  in 
my  room,  though  they  never  fell  asleep, 
yet  seemed  to  concern  themselves  little 
about  me,  but  sat  reading,^  playing 
draughts  and  cards,  or  smoking.  An 
officer,  who  sat  by  a  window  looking  into 
my  prison,  was  almost  wholly  occupied 
in  reading.  The  Japanese  are  great 
readers;  even  the  common  soldiers, 
when  on  duty,  are  never  without  books, 
which  employ  a  great  part  of  their  time. 
This  passion  for  literature,  however,  often 
proved  an  annoyance  to  me,  as  they  al- 
ways read  aloud,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
resembling  singing,  —  much  in  the  style 
in  which  the  psalms  are  read  at  funerals 
in  Russia.  Before  I  became  accustomed 
to  this,  I  was  unable  to  enjoy  a  moment's 
rest  during  the  night.  I  had  the  curios- 
ity, always,  to  inquire  the  subject  of  these 
books,  and  found  that  the  favorite  works 
contained  the  history  of  Japan,  the  wars 
with  the  neighboring  states,  and  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  empire  in  old  times. 
The  books  are  all  printed  from  solid 
wooden  blocks.  The  Japanese  are  not 
acquainted  with  metal  types. 

As  yet,  the  Japanese  had  not  allowed 
me  pen  and  ink  for  my  own  use,  so  that 
I  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  following 
singular  method  of  keeping  my  journal. 
When  any  thing  agreeable  happened  to 
me,  I  tied  a  knot  on  a  white  thread, 
which  I  drew  from  the  frill  of  my  shirt. 
When  any  unpleasant  event  occurred,  I 
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tied  a  knot  on  a  thread  of  black  silk,  taken 
out  of  my  neck-handkerchief.  With  re- 
gard to  other  circumstances,  which,  though 
remarkable,  occasioned  me  no  precise  joy 
or  sorrow,  I  recorded  them  by  knots  on 
a  thread  of  green,  which  I  took  from  the 
lining  of  my  coat.  Often  did  I  count  over 
these  knots,  and  recall  to  my  mind  the 
events  which  they  served  to  denote. 
Those  persons  who  have  never  tried  this 
plan  of  keeping  a  journal,  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  accuracy  with  which  events 
may  be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  so  simple 
a  process. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  I  was  a  second 
time  carried  before  the  governor.  I  took 
my  place  as  on  the  first  examination,  and 
the  governor,  drawing  several  sheets  of 
manuscript  from  his  bosom,  informed  me, 
through  the  interpreter,  that  my  former 
account  of  myself  had  been  despatched  to 
Jeddo,  and  that  orders  had  been  sent  back 
for  the  strictest  investigation  of  my  case. 
The  former  questions  were  therefore  re- 
peated, and  such  an  infinite  number  of 
new  ones  put  to  me,  that  I  was  wearied 
and  puzzled  half  to  death.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  minuteness  of  all 
these  inquiries,  or  the  coolness  with  which 
the  Japanese  go  through  such  a  tedious 
and  everlasting  formality.  For  my  part, 
I  lost  all  patience,  and  frequently  told  the 
governor  that,  if  he  meant  to  worry  me  to 
death,  he  would  do  better  to  order  my 
head  to  be  chopped  off.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  always  apologized,  begged  that 
I  would  not  take  offence,  hoped  I  would 
not  do  him  the  injustice  to  think  he  de- 
signed to  give  me  any  unnecessary  trouble, 
and  made  so  many  civil  excuses,  and  all 
in  so  mild  and  benevolent  a  manner,  that 
I  could  not  help  being  mollified.  But 


this  did  not  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
same  tedious  questioning. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  Japanese  territory,  and 
its  rigid  separation  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  every  communication  with  for- 
eigners interests  the  whole  country,  and 
is  regarded  as  an  important  event,  which 
ought  to  be  minutely  investigated,  and 
handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  The 
Japanese,  therefore,  were  of  opinion  that 
not  only  all  Russia,  but  all  Europe,  must 
be  concerned  in  the  business  of  my  being 
left  on  the  coast  of  their  island.  For  this 
reason  they  did  not  always  credit  what  I 
told  them.  Their  doubts,  and  wonderings, 
and  extraordinaiy  questions,  so  irritated 
me,  that  I  frequently  asked  them  how 
they  could  suppose  that  an  insignificant 
spot  like  Japan,  the  existence  of  which 
was  not  even  known  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  could  engross  the 
attention  of  every  enlightened  nation 
under  the  sun.  At  this  they  always 
laughed,  instead  of  taking  offence.  These 
people  are,  indeed,  not  only  excessively 
polite,  but  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  patience.  Every  question  was 
repeated  twice  or  three  times,  and  the  in- 
terpreter was  always  told  to  note  down 
every  thing  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
They  were  frequently  occupied  more 
than  an  hour  about  a  single  question ;  but 
they  never  showed  the  least  dissatisfac- 
tion. One  question  was,  "  Who  is  the 
prophet  of  the  weather  on  board  the  Rus- 
sian ships  ?  "  When  I  replied  that  this 
was  no  man's  particular  duty,  but  that 
the  commander  always  guessed  what 
weather  was  likely  to  happen,  according 
to  his  own  knowledge  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  they  were  not  a  little 


no 
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astonished  ;  for  with  the  Japanese,  a  boat 
never  puts  to  sea  without  a  prophet  of  the 
weather  on  board. 

Among  other  questions,  I  will  mention 
one.  which  led  to  an  explanation,  show- 
ing the  severe  character  of  the  Japanese 
morality,  and  the  strictness  of  their  laws. 
They  asked  me  why  a  Russian  ship  had 
landed  on  one  of  their  small  islands  some 
years  ago,  and  carried  away  wood  and 
rice  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
This  was  the  case  of  one  of  our  ships, 
which  had  exhausted  her  firing  and  pro- 
visions, and  had  obtained  a  supply  in  the 
above  manner,  although  the  commander 
left  upon  the  shore  a  quantity  of  goods  in 
pay  for  what  he  had  taken,  the  Japanese 
having  all  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
ship.  I  explained  this  circumstance  to 
them,  and  they  inquired  whether  any  law 
existed  in  Europe,  which  would  authorize 
a  thief  to  seize  property  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity. I  told  them  there  was  no  partic- 
ular law  touching  these  matters,  but  that  if 
a  man  in  a  state  of  starvation  chanced  to 
fall  in  with  a  deserted  house,  and  took 
therefrom  what  was  necessary  to  save  his 
life,  he  would  not  be  declared  guilty  of 
robbery  under  any  European  law,  partic- 
ularly if  he  left  articles  equal  in  value  to 
those  which  he  took  away.  At  this  the 
Japanese  testified  great  surprise,  and  in- 
formed me  that  their  laws  were  very  dif- 
ferent ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  the  laws  of 
Japan  ordain  that  a  man  must  sooner  die 
of  hunger,  than  touch,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  a  single  grain  of  rice 
which  does  not  belong  to  him." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


*Tis  a  base,  ignoble  mind 

That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 


Mount  Auburn, 

[Continued  from  p.  82.  J 

THE  monument  of  Choate  will  be  found 
on  Poplar  Avenue  ;  that  of  Prichard 
on  Oak  Avenue.    The  monument  of 
McLeod  is   on  Willow  Avenue.     It 
bears  two  inscriptions,  in   one  of  which 
are  these  touching  lines  — 

"  She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  spot — this  calm  and  quiet  scene  ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  been, 
And  never  more  shall  be." 

On  Willow  Avenue  is  also  the  monu- 
ment of  Martha  Ann  Fisher,  who  was 
the  idol  of  many  friends,  and  an  object  of 
admiration  to  every  eye  that  beheld  her. 
The  inscription  has  this  sentence  :  "  She 
is  not  here  —  she  is  risen." 

In  the  same  direction  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Wyman  and  Howe,  Thayer, 
Mason,  and  Buckingham.  The  latter  is 
an  object  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  knew 
in  life  the  death-sleeper  in  the  vault  be- 
low. 

The  following  lines,  occasioned  by  the 
decease  of  Buckingham,  and  the  author- 
ship of  which  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Sprague, 
appeared,  not  long  after  that  event,  in  the 
New  England  Magazine,  of  which  highly 
respectable  publication  he  was  a  proprie- 
tor, as  well  as  the  editor,  in  connection 
with  his  father,  for  several  years:  — 

"  Spare  him  one  little  week,  Almighty  Power  ! 
Yield  to  his  father's  house  his  dying  hour; 
Once  more,  once  more  let    them,  who  held 

him  dear, 

But  see  his  face,  his  faltering  voice  but  hear. 
We  know,  alas  !  that  he  is  marked  for  death  ; 
But  let  his  mother  watch  his  parting  breath ; 
Oh  !  let  him  die  at  home  ! 

"  It  could  not  be  : 
At  midnight,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  sea, 
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Far  from  his  kindred  and  his  native  land, 
His  pangs  unsoothed  by  tender  woman's  hand, 
The  patient  victim  in  his  cabin  lay, 
And  meekly  breathed  his  blameless  life  away. 

" '  Wrapped    in  the    raiment   that  it  long 

must  wear, 

His  body  to  the  deck  they  slowly  bear : 
How  eloquent,  how  awful  in  its  power, 
The  silent  lecture  of  Death's  Sabbath  hour ! 
One  voice  that  silence  breaks  —  the  prayer  is 

said, 

And  the  last  rite  man  pays  to  man  is  paid  : 
The  plashing  waters  mark  his  resting-place, 
And  fold  him  round  in  one  long,  cold  embrace ; 
Bright  bubbles  for  a  moment  sparkle  o'er, 
Then  break,  to  be,  like  him,  beheld  no  more ; 
Down,  countless  fathoms   down,  he   sinks  to 

sleep, 
With  all  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the 

deep.'  " 

"Rest,  loved  one,  rest — beneath  the  bil- 
low's swell, 

Where  tongue  ne'er  spoke,  where  sunlight 
never  fell ; 

Rest —  till  the  God  who  gave  thee  to  the  deep, 

Rouse  thee,  triumphant,  from  the  long,  long 
sleep. 

And  you,  whose  hearts  are  bleeding,  who  de- 
plore 

That  ye  must  see  the  wanderer's  face  no  more, 

Weep  —  he  was  worthy  of  the  purest  grief; 

Weep  —  in  such  sorrow  ye  shall  find  relief; 

While  o'er  his  doom  the  bitter  tear  ye  shed, 

Memory  shall  trace  the  virtues  of  the  dead; 

These  cannot  die  —  for  you,  for  him  they 
bloom, 

And  scatter  fragrance  round  his  ocean  tomb." 

"  Of  all  the  burying-places  for  the 
dead,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted, "  there 
is  no  one  to  be  compared  to  the  sea 
Such  multitudes  are  gathered  together 
there,  that,  in  the  apostle's  vision  of  the 
resurrection,  one  of  its  scenes  could  not 
fail  to  be  this :  '  And  the  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  it.'  The  sea  is  the 
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burying-place  of  the  Old  World  ;  to  them 
lave    been   added   thousands    from    the 
new,  out  of  every  clime  and  generation. 
The  loss  of  a   friend  at  sea    occasions 
)eculiar  affliction,  not  only  because  of  the 
separation   from  the  sympathy  and  care 
of  friends  in  the  trying  hour,  but  because 
the  imagination  is  left  to  picture  distress- 
ing events  attending  the  death  and  burial ; 
—  the  slowly  sinking  form  ;  the  ship,  that 
had  paused  to  leave  it  in  the  deep,  sailing 
on ;  the  under-currents  taking  it  into  their 
restless  courses,  till  perhaps  it  is  brought 
to  the  shores  of  its  own  home,  or  cast 
upon  the  rocks  of  a  foreign  land,  or  upon 
some  lone  island,  or  sunk  to  rest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep, 4  with  the  earth  and 
her  bars  about  it  forever.'     At  the  fam- 
ily tomb  and  the  frequented  grave,  sor- 
row can  make  a  definite  complaint ;  but 
to  weep  through  sleepless  nights  when  the 
storm  carries  the  accustomed  thoughts  to 
the  sea,  which  had  long  detained  the  ex- 
pected friend,  and  now  is  known  to  have 
his   form   somewhere   in   its  unrelenting 
holds,    is    affliction    that    receives    new 
poignancy   each    time    that   the   excited 
imagination  presents  a  new  image  of  dis- 
tress or  terror.     But  could  we  divest  our- 
selves of  the  natural  disposition  to  dwell 
upon  the  sad  associations  of  such  a  burial, 
we  might  feel  that  there  is  much  attend- 
ing it  to  awaken  sublime  and  pious  emo- 
tions.    No  remains  seem  to  be  so  pecu- 
liarly in  the  care  of  God,  as  those  of  one 
that  is  buried  in  the  sea.     The  fact  that 
4  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre,'  leads 
the  thoughts  directly  to  God  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  dead,  and  makes  us  feel  that 
as  He  only  knew  his  lying  down,  He  has 
taken   him   into   his   peculiar  protection, 
4  The  sea  is  His ; '  its  graves  are  all  be- 
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fore  him,  and  the  forms  which  sleep  there 
are  as  safe  for  the  resurrection  as  any 
that  repose  in  the  monumental  tomb." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Story  of  Valentine  Duval 

[Continued  from  p.  77.] 
CHAPTER  II. 

VHAT,  Valentine !  is  it  because  you 
are  not  hungry  that  you  have  not 
eaten  your  supper  ?  "  said  Maclare, 
perceiving  that  the  boy  had  hid- 
den on  a  shelf  the  portion  of  bread  and 
cheese  which  his  wife  had  given  him  for 
supper. 

"  Pardon  me,  master,"  replied  Val- 
entine, confused  at  being  detected; 
«but " 

"  I  see  that  you  do  not  like  cheese," 
replied  the  farmer  roughly ;  "  for  a  care- 
taker of  turkeys,  you  are  very  partic- 
ular." 

"  O  master,"  said  Valentine,  getting 
more  and  more  confused,  "  you  must  not 
believe " 

"  What  one  sees  —  is  that  it  ?  "  said 
the  wife.  "  I  did  not  wish  to  be  the  first 
to  make  an  observation ;  but  since  my 
goodman  has  seen  you,  why,  then,  I  must 
speak.  Valentine  is  squeamish,  and  re- 
quires to  be  pampered.  It  is  no  use  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  not  so,  Valentine. 
During  the  two  years  that  you  have  been 
in  our  service,  every  time  I  gave  you  for 
your  supper,  instead  of  soup,  either 
cheese,  bacon,  or  butter,  I  have  seen  you 
lay  it  aside  —  to  feed  your  turkeys,  I 
think.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more,  Val- 
entine ;  but  as  it  is  so  much  loss  to  me, 


since  you  did  not  like  cheese,  you  might 
have  returned  it  to  me,  and  eaten  dry 
bread." 

"  But  I  do  like  it,  mistress  ;  and  I  pray 
you  not  to  mistake  me  —  do  not  be  angry 
with  me.  I  wish  to  eat  it ;  but " 

And  Valentine,  willing  to  prove  what 
he  had  said  to  be  true,  mounted  on  a 
chair  to  reach  the  shelf  \vhere  he  had 
placed  the  remains  of  his  supper ;  but  in 
his  anxiety  to  do  so,  the  chair  fell,  bring- 
ing the  boy  with  it. 

"  There,  you  have  nearly  broken  your 
neck  !  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  standing 
on  the  chairs,"  said  the  farmer's  wife,  pet- 
ulantly. "  Stay,  and  I  shall  give  you  the 
cheese  myself." 

Speaking  thus,  she  put  her  hand  upon 
the  shelf,  and  took  the  first  thing  she 
found  —  it  was  an  apple. 

"Well,  well,  who  could  have  placed 
this  here  ?  "  Not  attaching  much  im- 
portance to  it,  she  a  second  time  put  up 
her  hand,  and  brought  down  a  piece  of 
bacon.  "  I  wonder  what  next !  The 
shelf  is  surely  bewitched  !  "  But  her 
astonishment  was  indeed  great,  when, 
reaching  up  for  the  third  time,  she  seized 
the  leg  of  a  boiled  fowl,  and,  turning  her 
eyes  towards  Valentine,  she  saw  that  he 
was  weeping. 

"  O  mother,  mother !  "  cried  he,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  sobs. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  this  means  ?  " 
said  she,  still  searching  on  the  shelf.  "  I 
am  not  much  surprised  at  your  dislike  to 
the  cheese  or  the  bacon  ;  but  this  fowl  — 
such  a  nice  piece  of  a  pullet  as  this  —  if 
you  had  stolen  these  things  to  eat,  I 
should  say  nothing ;  but  to  steal  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  concealing  them  !  Again 
another  apple,  some  more  cheese,  and  a 
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pot  of  butter,  and  crusts  upon  crusts  :  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Jacqueline,  here  are 
provisions  enough  to  feed  a  regiment !  " 

"  Steal !  "  repeated  Valentine,  his  grief 
changed  into  indignation ;  "  and  do  you 
suppose  I  stole  these  things,  mistress  ?  " 

"  They  were  not  placed  on  the  shelf 
without  hands,"  observed  Maclare,  look- 
ing at  Valentine  with  severity. 

"  I  placed  them  there,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Why  did  you  place  them  there  ?  " 
asked  Jacqueline. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  mistress,"  said  Val- 
entine, "  lest  you  should  suppose  that  I 
have  acted  wrong." 

"  That  is  right,  my  boy  ;  be  frank," 
said  Maclare ;  "  to  avow  a  fault  is  half 
the  pardon." 

"  Alas !  master,"  said  Valentine,  throw- 
ing a  wistful  glance  at  the  provisions 
which  Jacqueline  had  placed  on  the  table, 
after  taking  them  from  the  shelf,  "  if  you 
suppose  that  I  do  not  like  the  cheese,  nor 
the  fowl,  nor  the  butter,  but  particularly 
the  fowl,  you  are  indeed  mistaken ;  but 
if  you  had  a  mother  and  four  brothers 
who  were  hungry,  and  who  had  but  a 
morsel  of  dry  bread  to  eat  each  day, 
would  you  not  have  a  bad  heart  if  you 
could  refuse  to  share  these  good  and 
nourishing  things  with  them  ?  Well,  it 
is  to  give  them  to  my  mother  that  I  have 
kept  them  out  of  my  own  supper." 

"  Poor  child  !  And  so  you  have  de- 
prived yourself  of  your  supper  to  give  it 
to  your  mother  ?  " 

"O,  it  was  no  hardship,  Madame 
Jacqueline.  If  you  knew  how  happy  and 
contented  I  felt  when  I  placed  something 
additional  on  the  shelf!  *  This  bacon 
will  be  for  my  mother,'  I  said ;  4  and  this 
apple  will  be  a  treat  to  Paul ;  and  then 


James,  who  loves  butter,  will  have  some 
on  his  bread ; '  then,  when  the  Sunday 
comes,  —  for,  as  you  wished  me  not  to  go 
out  during  the  week,  I  never  do,  and  1 
never  see  them  but  on  Sunday,  —  when 
you  are  gone  to  the  dance,  and  I  am  left 
alone,  how  happy  I  feel  when  I  take  all 
that  I  have  saved  during  the  week,  and, 
putting  them  in  a  basket,  return  home, 
O,  to  see  the  joy  that  my  coming  always 
brings !  and  then  they  all  crowd  around 
me,  *  What  have  you  brought,  Valen- 
tine? O,  how  happy  you  must  be  to 
regale  yourself  all  day  on  good  things 
like  these ! '  The  poor  little  fellows  do 
not  know  how  they  have  been  obtained, 
and  I  often  wish  that  I  could  carry  them 
more.  My  mother  sometimes  —  my  pool" 
mother  —  says  to  me, 'Are  you  not  de- 
priving yourself  to  give  to  us,  Valentine  ?  * 
but  I  say,  '  No,  mother,  indeed  I  am  not  j"1 
and  I  tell  the  truth." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Valentine,** 
said  Maclare,  taking  the  boy's  two  hands 
in  his  ;  "  you  are  a  good  son  and  a  kind 
brother ;  and  be  assured  that  God  will 
love  you  for  it.  But  I  do  not  wish  that 
you  should  lose  your  supper,  do  you  un- 
derstand ?  At  your  age  it  is  right  to  ear 
You  must  eat  to  get  strong  and  grow  bis^ 
Wife,  you  can  add  the  remainder  of  the 
turkey  we  had  for  dinner  to  the  provis- 
ions for  the  poor  widow;  and,  do  you 
hear,  you  may  as  well  give  a  crock  of 
butter  to  Valentine  to  take  with  him ;  andj, 
wife,  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to  freeze 
a  wolf,  and  this  child  must  not  suffer:  you 
know  the  vest  which  I  have  not  worn  this 
long  time —  give  it  to  him,  and  his  mothei 
can  alter  it  for  him." 

"  Is  it  the  red  vest,  Maclare  ?  "  asked 
Jacqueline,  who  had  already  placed  the 
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things  indicated  by  her  husband  amongst 
Valentine's  provisions. 

"  The  red  vest !  — to  frighten  my  tur- 
keys!  No,  no;  the  blue  one,"  said  Ma- 
clare. 

"  Those  are  all  stories,  are  they  not, 
master,  that  red  will  frighten  turkeys  ?  " 
asked  Valentine,  all  his  good-liumor  re- 
turning. 

"  Stories  !     Certainly  not,  my  boy." 

"  It  is  true,  then.  Explain  that  to  me, 
master." 

"  He  is  a  queer  child,"  said  Jacqueline, 
laughing ;  "  he  wishes  to  have  every  thing 
explained  to  him  —  he  must  know  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  whatever  he  sees. 
This  summer  he  destroyed  my  best  apple- 
toaster  that  he  might  examine  the  heavens  ; 
and  yesterday  he  thought  to  poison  him- 
self with  some  herbs  which  he  had  boiled 
to  find  out  their  virtue.  Red  frightens 
turkeys  because  it  frightens  them ;  there 
is  no  other  cause  than  that." 

"  But  that  is  not  a  reason,  Dame  Jac- 
queline. Why  are  they  afraid  of  red  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  understand  that  my  wife 
wishes  to  say  that  they  are  afraid  of  red 
- — therefore  they  are  afraid,"  said  Ma- 
clare.  "  Why,  there  is  no  other  reason : 
be  satisfied  with  our  explanation." 

"  But  answer  me  one  question  —  only 
one,  master ;  when  a  person  is  afraid  of 
any  thing  —  when  you  are  afraid  —  you 
know  why." 

"  That  is  because  I  am  a  man,  and  I 
have  reason,  Valentine ;  but  the  turkeys 
are  afraid  without  knowing  why." 

"'Tis  very  strange,"  said  Valentine, 
a  not  to  know  why  turkeys  have  such  a 
fear  of  red  ;  but,"  added  he,  speaking  to 
himself,  "  I  shall  know  before  long ;  no 
matter  what  master  says." 


The  next  morning,  his  thoughts  were 
still  engaged  in  ruminating  on  the  pre- 
vious evening's  conversation ;  and  he 
never  ceased  until  he  had  procured  a 
piece  of  red  cloth,  which  he  hid  inside 
his  coat ;  then,  driving  the  turkeys  before 
him,  he  reached  the  border  of  the  pond 
where  it  was  usual  for  him  to  remain  with 
them  each  day.  Waiting  until  the  hour 
had  arrived  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Anthenay  went  to  chapel,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  make  his  experiments  without 
being  perceived,  he  commenced  his  op- 
erations. He  chose  the  finest  of  the  tur- 
keys, and,  having  attached  the  piece  of 
red  cloth  to  its  neck,  he  let  go  the  bird, 
and,  quietly  folding  his  arms,  watched 
the  result. 

In  an  instant  the  turkey  puffed  himself 
up,  regarding  with  terror  the  red  color 
mingled  with  his  feathers,  and  after  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  annoyance,  be- 
came furious.  Valentine  was  delighted 
at  these  essays  ;  but  his  joy  was  soon 
over.  After  struggling  for  some  time 
with  the  piece  of  cloth,  and  finding  that 
the  annoyance  was  not  to  be  removed  in 
this  manner,  the  silly  turkey,  believing 
that  by  flying  he  could  escape  the  enemy, 
spread  its  wings  and  hurried  away  ;  Val- 
entine following  its  movements  with  anx- 
iety. The  turkey  continued  flying ;  but, 
unused  to  such  fatigue,  soon  fell ;  the  boy 
ran  and  took  it  up.  It  was  dead ! 

Valentine  then  felt  all  the  danger  of 
his  experiment.  It  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful turkey  of  the  entire  flock.  What 
would  Maclare  say,  or  what  excuse  could 
he  give  him  ?  Alas !  he  had  not  to  wait 
long  in  suspense.  As  he  returned,  sad 
and  pensive,  with  the  dead  bird  in  his 
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hand,  to  where  the  remainder  of  the  flock 
were  feeding,  he  met  his  master. 

"  My  turkey  !  "  exclaimed  Maclare  ; 
and  seeing  the  piece  of  red  cloth  around 
the  neck  of  the  fowl,  he  added,  in  anger, 
"•  Mischievous  urchin !  you  have  been 
again  trying  your  experiments ;  but  as  I 
have  no  idea  of  being  any  longer  the  vic- 
tim of  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  get 
away  with  you,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
again." 

So  saying,  he  snatched  the  turkey  from 
Valentine,  and,  pointing  to  the  road,  made 
a  sign  which  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  walked  towards  his  cottage. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


¥hang,  the  Miller. 


•WWTIIANG,  the  miller,  was  naturally  ava- 
Ijlj  ricious  ;  nobody  loved  money  bet- 
II  ter  than  he,  or  more  respected  those 
•  •  that  had  it.  When  people  would 
talk  of  a  rich  man  in  company,  Whang 
would  say,  "  I  know  him  very  well  ;  he 
and  I  have  been  long  acquainted  ;  he  and 
I  are  intimate."  But  if  ever  a  poor  man 
\vas  mentioned,  he  had  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  him  :  he  might  be  very 
well,  for  aught  he  knew  ;  but  he  was  not 
fond  of  making  many  acquaintances,  and 
loved  to  choose  his  company.  Whang, 
however,  with  all  his  eagerness  for  riches, 
was  poor.  He  had  nothing  but  the  profits 
of  his  mill  to  support  him;  but,  though 
these  were  small,  they  were  certain  : 
while  it  stood  and  went,  he  was  sure  of 
eating  ;  and  his  frugality  was  such  that 
he  every  day  laid  some  money  by,  which 
he  would  at  intervals  count  and  contem- 
plate with  much  satisfaction.  Yet  still 


his  acquisitions  were  not  equal  to  his  de- 
sires ;  he  only  found  himself  above  want, 
whereas  he  desired  to  be  possessed  of 
affluence. 

One  day,  as  he  was  indulging  these 
wishes,  he  was  informed  that  a  neighbor 
of  his  had  found  a  pan  of  money  under 
ground,  having  dreamed  of  it  three  nights 
running  before.  These  tidings  were  dag- 
gers to  the  heart  of  poor  Whang.  "  Here 
am  I,"  says  he,  "  toiling  and  moiling  from 
morning  to  night  for  a  few  paltry  far- 
things, while  neighbor  Thanks  only  goes 
quietly  to  bed,  and  dreams  himself  into 
thousands  before  morning.  O  that  1 
could  dream  like  him !  With  what 
pleasure  would  I  dig  round  the  pan !  How 
slily  would  I  carry  it  home !  Not  even 
my  wife  should  see  me ;  and  then,  O  the 
pleasure  of  thrusting  one's  hand  into  a 
heap  of  gold  up  to  the  elbow !  "  Such 
reflections  only  served  to  make  the  miller 
unhappy  ;  he  discontinued  his  former  as- 
siduity ;  he  was  quite  disgusted  with  small 
gains,  and  his  customers  began  to  forsake 
him.  Every  day  he  repeated  the  wish, 
and  every  night  laid  himself  down  ill 
order  to  dream. 

Fortune,  that  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
kind, at  last,  however,  seemed  to  smile 
upon  his  distresses,  and  indulged  him 
with  the  wished-for  vision.  He  dreamed 
that  under  a  certain  part  of  the  foundation 
of  his  mill  there  was  concealed  a  mon- 
strous pan  of  gold  and  diamonds,  buried 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
large,  flat  stone.  He  concealed  his  good 
luck  from  every  person,  as  is  usual  in 
money  dreams,  in  order  to  have  the 
vision  repeated  the  two  succeeding  nights, 
by  which  he  should  be  certain  of  its  truth. 
His  wishes  in  this  also  were  answered; 
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he  still  dreamed  of  the  same  pan  of  money 
in  the  very  same  place. 

Now,  therefore,  it  was  past  a  doubt ;  so, 
getting  up  early  the  third  morning,  he 
repaired  alone,  with  a  mattock  in  his 
hand,  to  the  mill,  and  began  to  under- 
mine that  part  of  the  wall  which  the 
vision  directed.  The  first  omen  of  suc- 
cess that  he  met  was  a  broken  ring  ;  dig- 
ging still  deeper,  he  turned  up  a  house- 
tile,  quite  new  and  entire.  At  last,  after 
much  digging,  he  came  to  a  broad,  flat 
stone,  but  then  so  large  that  it  was 
beyond  man's  strength  to  remove  it. 
K  There  !  "  cried  he  in  raptures  to  him- 
self, "  here  it  is ;  under  this  stone  there  is 
room  for  a  very  large  pan  of  diamonds 
indeed.  I  must  e'en  go  home  to  my  wife, 
and  tell  her  the  whole  affair,  and  get  her 
to  assist  me  in  turning  it  up."  Away, 
therefore,  he  goes,  and  acquaints  his  wife 
with  every  circumstance  of  their  good 
fortune. 

Her  raptures  on  this  occasion  may 
easily  be  imagined;  she  flew  round  his 
neck,  and  embraced  him  in  an  agony  of 
joy;  but  those  transports,  however,  did 
not  allay  their  eagerness  to  know  the 
exact  sum  ;  returning,  therefore,  together 
to  the  place  where  Whang  had  been  dig- 
ging, there  they  found  —  not,  indeed,  the 
expected  treasure  —  but  the  mill,  their 
only  support,  undermined  and  fallen  to 
Ihe  ground. 


toNNETS  made  of  spun  glass  and  silk, 
were   exhibited  at  the  late  national 
fair  at  Washington.     It  is  stated  that 
each  bonnet  contains  140,000  yards  of 
Boun  glass.     The  price  of  these  elegant 
articles  was  fixed  at  twenty  dollars  each. 


The  Story  of  CMcama. 

[Continued  from  p.  98.] 
CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  interview  between  the  inca  and  the 
young  Spaniard  continued.     "I  am 
disappointed,"  said  the  former,  after 
a  long  pause.    "  I  had  fondly  deemed 
that    these   strange   persons,    who   have 
landed   on    our  shores,   and    who  seem 
to    be    gifted    with    more    than    mortal 
power,  were  of  the  race  of  Manco  Capac. 
lineal  descendants  of  the  sun,  my  own 
kindred,  and  that  to  them  I   might  look 
for  aid  in  a  present  emergency. 

"  1  must  tell  you,  Spaniard,  that  my 
father,  the  mighty  Huayna  Capac,  was 
the  twelfth  monarch,  who  had  sat  on  the 
incarial  throne,  from  the  time  of  Manco 
Capac.  He  was  a  great  king,  and  a 
mighty  conqueror.  He  extended  his 
sway  in  all  directions,  and  added  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Quito  to  his  domin- 
ions. In  the  capital  of  this  province  he 
often  resided,  and  it  became  a  rival  to 
Cusco,  the  ancient  metropolis. 

"  My  father,  seduced  by  some  evil 
power  to  depart  from  the  golden  laws  of 
the  empire,  forbidding  the  inca  to  marry 
out  of  the  royal  line,  wedded  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Quito.  By  her  he  had  a 
son,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Atahualpa.  At  his  death,  my  father  be- 
queathed to  me,  his  only  lawful  child, 
and  his  eldest  born,  the  ancient  empire 
of  Peru  :  on  Atahualpa  he  bestowed  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

"  Though  this  was  alike  a  wrong  to  the 
laws  and  to  me,  I  should  have  submitted ; 
but  the  ambitious  Atahualpa,  not  content 
to  abide  a  father's  decree,  has  laid  claim  to 
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the  whole  empire ;  and,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  he  has  triumphed  in  his  wicked 
attempt  to  deprive  me  of  my  rights.  I 
am  now  little  better  than  a  prisoner  of 
state.  I  am  permitted  to  wander  about 
from  place  to  place,  but  my  attendants 
are  chiefly  unarmed  :  we  are  environed 
by  watchful  bands  of  troops,  and  while 
Atahualpa  revels  in  the  splendors  of  the 
incarial  throne,  Huascar  Capac,  the  true 
inca,  the  unspotted  reflection  of  the  sun, 
is  committed  to  the  care  of  priests,  and 
commended  to  his  devotions. 

"Nor  is  even  this  all.  The  evil- 
minded  Atahualpa  has  caused  the  lineal 
heirs  of  the  throne  to  be  slain;  and  he 
only  permits  me  to  live,  that  he  may 
strengthen  his  interest  with  the  people, 
by  pretending  to  reign  in  my  place,  and 
by  my  assent.  Such  is  the  humiliating 
condition  of  Huascar  Capac.  I  am  a 
king,  yet  not  a  king ;  I  am  a  child  of  the 
sun,  yet  a  despised  prisoner ;  I  am  an 
inca,  yet  only  a  thing  to  be  looked  upon 
with  pity ;  I  am  placed  on  a  throne,  but 
to  make  all  the  world  point  at  my  dis- 
grace. All  eyes  are  gazing  at  me,  but 
only  to  see  the  fallen  inca." 

Here  the  emotion  of  the  dethroned 
monarch  was  extreme.  His  throat 
seemed  choked  for  a  time.  He  rose 
from  his  couch,  and  looked  around  with 
a  fierce,  yet  bewildered  air.  A  strong  sen- 
sation ran  through  the  assembly,  though 
the  words  that  had  fallen  from  the  inca 
were  only  heard  by  Orano,  Chicama,  and 
a  few  officers  of  state,  around  the  king. 
After  a  short  space,  the  king  proceeded. 

"  I  have  told  thee,  Spaniard,  child  of 
the  east,  a  monarch's  sorrows.  Let  no 
one  envy  a  king ;  for  his  griefs  are  in 
proportion  to  his  greatness.  I  have  only 


been  elevated  to  the  skies  by  my  birth  — 
to  be  dashed  farther  and  more  fatally 
down  to  earth. 

"  Yet  I  mourn  not  for  myself  alone. 
The  dominion  of  the  incas  was  founded 
in  peace.  Our  monarchs  were  like  their 
father,  the  sun,  the  dispensers  of  ben- 
efits alone.  As  the  great  source  of 
light,  and  heat,  and  life,  leaves  the 
work  of  desolation,  and  disease,  and 
death,  to  the  cloud  and  the  tempest,  to 
the  whirlwind,  the  waterspout,  and  the 
seasons,  so  Manco  Capac  and  his  suc- 
cessors left  wars,  and  bloodshed,  and  tor- 
ture, and  imprisonment,  to  savage  kings 
and  chiefs. 

"I  mourn,  Spaniard,  that  this  golden 
age  of  Peru  is  fled ;  that  this  high  boast 
of  our  dynasty  is  no  longer  fit  for  an 
inca's  tongue.  I  mourn  that  the  serpent 
ambition  crept  into  my  father's  bosom. 
The  sun  is  said  to  shine  in  the  heavens ; 
but  to  me  it  is  henceforth  dimmed  with 
spots.  The  light  shines  not  on  the  hill 
and  the  vale,  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
The  landscape  has  lost  its  loveliness. 
The  human  face  is  no  longer  human.  I 
see  marks  of  blood  on  every  countenance. 

"  One  hope  had  indeed  risen  in  my 
bosom.  I  heard  of  the  wondrous  band 
led  hither  by  Pizarro.  I  heard  that  their 
weapons  wielded  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning.  I  heard  that  soldiers,  mounted 
on  fleet  and  fiery  beasts,  united  the  cun- 
ning and  skill  of  men  to  the  agility  and 
strength  of  brutes.  I  heard  that  they  had 
swords  glittering  as  silver,  and  sharp  as 
the  points  of  diamonds.  I  heard  that 
they  were  invincible.  I  heard  that  every 
thing  fell  helpless  before  that  wondrous 
people. 

"  And  I  asked  myself, c  Whence  such  a 
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miracle  ?  Why  such  a  mighty  apparition 
at  this  moment  ? ;  I  connected  the  event 
with  my  own  fortunes  and  those  of  my 
kingdom.  I  fancied  that  this  prodigy 
was  sent  to  aid  me  to  hurl  Atahualpa 
from  his  usurped  elevation;  to  restore 
the  lawful  sovereign  to  his  throne ;  to 
bring  back  the  empire  of  Peru  to  its  an- 
cient dominion  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

"  Yet  in  these  golden  hopes,  it  seems, 
I  am  likely  to  be  disappointed.  You  say, 
Spaniard,  that  you  have  never  heard  of 
Manco  Capac ;  that  you  came  from 
across  the  sea  ;  that  you  are  servants  of 
a  mighty  king,  who  reigns  in  the  land  of 
the  rising  sun.  Yet  you  know  nothing 
of  the  incas.  Alas  for  bleeding  Peru ! 
alas  for  despised,  dethroned,  imprisoned, 
degraded  Huascar  Inca ! 

"  Still,  I  will  send  messengers  to  the 
fearful  Pizarro.  I  will  state  to  him  my 
wrongs.  I  will  lay  before  him  the 
wrongs  of  my  people.  I  will  make  him 
see  the  wickedness  of  my  rival,  in  dis- 
membering an  ancient  empire,  in  intro- 
ducing bloodshed  into  a  peaceful  country, 
in  substituting  the  reign  of  violence  for 
the  reign  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  I 
will  appeal  to  him  in  behalf  of  humanity 
and  eternal  right.  Pizarro,  it  is  said,  is 
powerful  above  mortals.  Superhuman 
power  is  only  bestowed  by  Heaven  upon 
the  good,  the  benignant,  the  merciful, 
the  just." 

The  inca  paused.  He  then  turned  to 
Orano,  spoke  a  few  words  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  Chicama  was  conducted  out 
of  the  hall.  He  was  then  taken  to  the 
apartments  he  had  before  occupied,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  he  was  once  more 
left  to  himself. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Value  of  the  Bible, 

»HAT  an  invaluable  blessing  is  it  to 
have  the  Bible  in  our  own  language ! 
It  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the 
best  book  in  the  world.  Our  Eng- 
lish forefathers  rejoiced  when  they  were 
first  favored  with  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing it  for  themselves. 

Infidels  may  reject,  and  the  licentious 
may  sneer ;  but  no  one  who  ever  wished 
to  take  away  this  foundation-stone  could 
produce  any  other  equal  to  it,  on  which 
the  structure  of  a  pious  mind,  a  solid 
hope,  a  comfortable  state,  or  wise  con- 
duct, could  be  raised. 

We  are  told  that,  when  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  1538,  and  fixed  to  a  desk  in  the  English 
parish  churches,  the  ardor  with  which  men 
flocked  to  read  it  was  incredible.  They 
who  could,  procured  it,  and  they  who 
could  not,  crowded  to  read  it,  or  to  hear 
it  read,  in  churches.  It  was  common  to 
see  little  assemblies  of  mechanics  meeting 
together  for  that  purpose  after  the  labor 
of  the  day.  Many  even  learned  to  read 
in  their  old  age,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  instructing  themselves  from 
the  Scriptures. 


i 


<-t  -W^TAITER,"  said  a  traveller  at  a  coun- 
try inn,  "  bring  me  a  newspaper." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  we  are 
badly  off  for  papers  at  present; 
the  Day  is  lost,  we  have  no  Sun,  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  is  reading  the  Pilot,  and 
the  only  one  appears  to  be  that  on  the 
table,  an  old  Times.  The  Star  is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  appear,  as  it  comes 
sometimes  with  the  Traveller" 
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"Take  Care  of  Number  One," 

[Continued  from  p.  94.] 
CHAPTER  XI. 

JACOB  soon  found  himself  at  liberty,  and, 
getting  into  the  public  road,  pushed 
rapidly  forward.     For  a  time,  he  was 
afraid   of    bebig   pursued,   and    fre- 
quently looked  back,  to  see  if  any  one 
was  following  him.     The  slightest  sound 
startled  him,  and,  in  the  darkness,  he  fre- 
quently imagined  a  stump  or  a  bush  to 
be  a  man  coming  to  arrest  him. 

For  three  hours  he  pushed  on,  his 
mind  chiefly  occupied  with  the  idea  of 
escape.  But  he  now  thought  the  danger 
of  pursuit  was  passed,  and,  having  thrown 
aside  his  disguise,  began  to  think  of  other 
things.  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Where 
am  I  to  go  ?  What  is  to  be  my  fate 
hereafter  ?  Where  is  to  be  my  home  ? 
Shall  I  be  an  outcast  —  a  wanderer  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Shall  no  one 
care  for  me,  and  speak  of  me,  or  say, 
i  Where  is  Jacob  Karl  ? '  " 

These  or  similar  queries  came  up  in 
his  mind,  until,  at  last,  his  thoughts  turned 
upon  his  late  unhappy  experience.  His 
course  of  life  at  farmer  Lane's  ;  his  awk- 
ward misadventures  there,  in  respect  to 
the  eggs,  the  walnuts,  and  the  berries ;  the 
charge  of  firing  Granther  Baldwin's  barn ; 
the  pursuit ;  the  arrest ;  the  interview 
with  lawyer  Sponge;  his  commitment 
to  prison  ;  his  long  and  weary  confine- 
ment, —all  passed  in  rapid  review.  And 
then  other  recollections  came,  —  the  visit 
of  Mabel  Lane,  and  his  escape  through 
the  aid  and  ingenuity  of  Luther  Munn. 

While  the  former  incidents  were  re- 
membered with  pain  and  aversion,  the 


latter  flashed  upon  the  youth's  bosom 
like  passages  of  sunshine.  He  was  not 
enough  of  a  moralist  to  see  the  reason  of 
this ;  and  two  things  puzzled  him  sorely. 
"  Why  did  Mabel  Lane  come  to  see  me  ? 
And  why  did  she  look  so  sad?  And 
why  did  she  give  me  all  her  money  ?  " 

This  Jacob  dwelt  upon  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  something  in  the  girl's  con- 
duct which  pleased  him,  and  touched  his 
heart  even  to  tears.  But  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  "  take  care  of  number 
one  "  philosophy  —  so  utterly  opposed  to 
the  selfish  policy  which  had  formed  the 
basis  of  his  conduct  —  as  to  be  a  riddle  and 
a  mystery  to  his  understanding. 

But  if  Jacob  could  not  explain  Mabel's 
conduct,  that  of  the  thin,  skinny,  ricketty 
little  Luther  Munn  was  still  more  beyond 
his  comprehension.  The  latter  had  for- 
merly, and  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  him,  showed  him  great  kindness ; 
had  given  him  advice,  and  put  in  his  pos- 
session his  father's  will.  In  his  late 
trouble,  Luther  had  taken  great  interest 
in  his  affairs ;  had  contrived  his  escape  ; 
had  given  him  twenty  dollars,  and  finally 
had  taken  his  place  in  prison.  This  was 
marvellous — indeed,  to  Jacob's  turn  of 
thinking,  highly  absurd. 

It  is  true  Luther  had  offered  something 
which  he  deemed  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct. Jacob's  father  had  done  him  a 
kindness,  and  he  wished  to  show  his  grat- 
itude by  aiding  his  son.  And  beside, 
Luther  said  it  was  a  good  way  not  to  be 
selfish,  but  to  think  of  others  —  "  to  do  to 
others  as  we  should  wish  others  to  do  to 
us."  At  first,  this  seemed  to  Jacob  about 
as  ridiculous  as  to  tell  a  man  to  take  the 
left-hand  road,  if  he  wished  to  reach  a 
place  which  lay  on  the  right-hand  road. 
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But  one  thing,  on  this  point,  arrested 
the  boy's  attention.  Luther  said  this  was 
the  rule  of  Jacob's  own  father,  in  his  bet- 
ter days  —  and  that  his  selfish  advice  to 
Jacob  himself,  to  "  take  care  of  number 
one"  was  only  the  wayward  talk  of 
an  old,  broken-down  man.  Here  was 
something  for  him  to  consider  seriously  ; 
for,  although  his  father  had  been  any 
thing  but  kind  to  him,  he  was  a  parent, 
and  exercised  while  living,  and  now 
through  the  force  of  remembrance,  a  de- 
cided influence  upon  the  son. 

We  cannot  say  that  Jacob's  reflections 
upon  these  topics  resulted  at  once  in  any 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles 
which  they  involved.  Though  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country, 
he  was  little  better  than  a  heathen  as  to 
rules  of  truth,  duty,  and  conscience.  Of 
religion,  as  furnishing  a  light  to  the  path, 
in  the  mazy  and  tangled  ways  of  life,  he 
knew  nothing.  But  he  had  now  com- 
menced the  study  of  right  and  wrong. 
Two  touching  examples  of  kindness  and 
charity  had  been  placed  before  him ; 
and  these  had  been  referred  to  a  rule,  a 
principle  —  Do  to  another  as  you  would 
have  another  do  to  you.  So  much  had 
been  established  in  his  mind,  and  thus  the 
seed  of  a  wide  harvest  of  reflections  had 
been  sown. 

Pursuing  the  high  road,  Jacob  travelled 
sturdily  and  steadily  till  break  of  day. 
As  he  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  saw 

the  town  of  K in  the  distance,  and 

the  bright  surface  of  the  river  or  creek 
upon  which  it  is  situated.  Moving  on, 
and  keeping  in  the  outskirts  of  the  place, 
the  youth  came  to  the  little  harbor,  and, 
going  on  board  a  brig  loading  with  lum- 


ber, inquired  of  the  captain  if  he  wanted 
a  cabin  boy. 

The  answer  was  gruff,  and  the  gaze  of 
the  captain,  as  he  ran  his  eye  up  and 
down  the  dusty  and  jaded  figure  of  Jacob, 
was  so  searching  as  to  make  him  wince. 
"  What's  your  name  ? "  at  last  said  the 
captain,  suddenly.  Jacob  was  taken  by 
surprise;  but  he  replied,  "Jacob,  sir." 
— "  O,  Jacobson  ?  "  said  the  captain ; 
"  that's  an  odd  name  enough.  But 
what's  your  Christian  name  ?  "  —  "  Ja- 
cob," was  the  reply.  —  "Jacob  Jacob- 
son,"  said  the  captain,  smiling.  "  I  guess 
your  father  and  mother  meant  to  have 
the  name  of  Jacob  stick  to  the  family, 
any  how.  Have  you  ever  been  to 
sea  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Jacob.  —  "  Well,"  said 
the  captain,  "  we'll  try  you.  Lay  down 
your  bundle  —  there  !  Now  let  go  the 
halliards,  you ! " 

"What,  sir?  "  said  the  youth.  "There 
—  there  ! "  said  the  captain  in  a  loud 
voice,  pointing  to  a  small  rope  coiled 
around  a  hook  on  the  mast.  "  Why 
don't  you  let  go  ? " 

"I  ain't  touching  nothin ! "  said  Ja- 
cob, in  a  complete  bewilderment.  "O 
you  lubber,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  do 
not  know  a  marline-spike  from  a  tooth- 
pick. Go  below  and  put  the  cabin  in 
order.  Belay  there  !  belay  !  Now,  men, 
go  forward,  men,  and  get  up  the  anchor." 

While  the  captain  said  this,  making  his 
men  jump  about  like  galvanized  frogs, 
Jacob  went  below,  and  busied  himself  in 
putting  things  in  order.  He  had  not 
been  long  thus  occupied,  when  he  heard 
the  grating  of  the  cable,  the  groaning  of 
the  capstan,  and  the  thumping  and  jump- 
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ing  of  the  men.  In  a  short  space,  the 
swing  and  tipping  of  the  vessel  showed 
that  she  was  under  way.  u  Now,  at  least," 
said  Jacob,  "I  am  safe."  And  with  a 
lightened  heart,  he  continued  to  perform 
the  task  assigned  him. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Our  Correspondence, 

A  VARIETY  of  circumstances  —  absence, 
ill-health,  etc.  —  must  be  our  excuse 
for  seeming  neglect  of  our  correspond- 
ence for  the  last  two  months.     We 
now  sit  down  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various   parcels   before   us  —  with   post- 
marks from  all  the  four  winds.     This  is  a 
pleasant  part  of  our  duty  ;  for,  although, 
once  in  a  while,  we  get  a  sharp  cut  for 
something  said  or  done,  or  something  not 
said  or  done,  —  on  the  whole,  our  good 
little  friends  are  kind,  and  even  flatter- 
ing,  seeming    to    think    that,    at   least, 
we  desire  and  try  to  please  them.      If, 
now  and  then,  old  Peter  Parley  stubs  his 
toe,  or  Bob  Merry  makes  a  slip  with  his 
wooden  leg,  our  readers  seem  disposed 
to  let  it  pass,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Thank  you,  kindly,  Black  eyes  and  Blue. 
E.  F.  P.,  of  Gilmanton,  correctly  solves 
the  puzzle  of  J.  M.  P.  in  the  February 
number   of  the  Museum.     The   word  is 
Commonwealth. 
Our  thanks  are    due  to   Miss  S.   E. 

W s,  of  Vergennes,  Vermont,  for  a 

very  neat  and  pleasant  letter. 

E.  H.  N.  P.,  of  Robinsnest,  Illinois, 
has  sent  us  a  well-written  letter,  in  which 
he  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  west,  and  offers  some  ju- 
dicious criticisms  upon  the  letters  of  our 
correspondents. 


J.  V.  K.  thinks  our  correspondents  of 
the  west  surpass  our  Yankee  letter-wri- 
ters in  life,  spirit,  and  interest,  and 
asks,  — 

"  May  not  New  England  boast  as  great 
As  any  middle,  southern,  western  state  ?  " 

J.  L.  F.  guesses  that  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  in  the  February  number  is  "  the 
whale  that  swallowed  Jonah ; "  that  the 
one  in  the  May  number  refers  to  a  foot- 
stool ;  and  the  one  in  the  same  number 
sent  by  E.  K.  P.,  means  the  letter  E. 
J.  L.  F.  guesses  right. 

The  acrostical  lines  on  the  seasons  by 
E.  R.  P.  are  quite  ingenious. 

J.  W.  M.,  Jun.,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
has  our  thanks  ;  but  he  will  see  that  we 
have  not  space  for  his  communication. 
We  may  say  the  same  to  W.  E.  J. ;  W. 

M.  S. ;  W.  B.  W s;  J.  E.  T e; 

L.  G.  R.,  of  Glastonbury;  F.  W.  C., 
&c.  &c. 

We  have  very  neatly  written  and  pleas- 
ant epistles  from  "  Harriet  —  "  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  E.  G— d,  of  Edinia.  We  shall  prob- 
ably find  a  place,  at  some  future  day,  for 
J.  G.  and  E.  R.  P. 

The  following  is  amusing,  and  from  an 
interesting  quarter. 

Wyoming  Post- Office,  Wyoming  Valley,  1846. 
DEAR  SIR  : 

WE  subscribed  for  your  Museum,  and 
we  prize  it  very  much. 

We  thought  that  you  wrote  all  the  letters 
yourself,  and  only  pretended  that  they  came 
from  somebody  else,  until  we  read  the  letter 
from  Wyoming.  Then  we  knew  you  did  not 
write  that  letter.  Wyoming  Valley  is  not  on 
the  "  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River  " 
only,  but  on  both  sides  of  it.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  longish  kind  of  a  dish,  irregularly 
broken,  and  mended  through  the  middle, 
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with  the  small  piece  wanting  at  each  end  of 
the  dish  ?  That  is  nearly  a  lac-simile  of  this 
lovely  valley. 

The  mountains  are  all  around  us,  yet 
mostly  so  gentle  in  ascent,  that  they  are  cul 
tivated  up  to  the  top.  The  river  comes  in 
and  goes  out  of  the  valley,  through  the  moun- 
tains, having  very  high  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  at  the  ingress  and  egress.  The 
valley  is  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The 
large  Indian  bones  were  found  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley.  There  was  a  miniature 
painting  of  a  female  found  in  one  of  the 
graves,  but  so  defaced  that  we  could  not  tell 
whose  it  was.  Probably  it  was  given  to  the 
Indians  by  the  British  queen,  to  encourage 
them  to  kill  and  scalp  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  America.  Put  a  few  fried  eggs  into 
your  mended  dish,  and  let  them  represent  the 
hills  and  dales  of  this  ever-varying  landscape, 
and  you  will  have  a  fair  plan  of  it.  But  you 
must  come  and  eat  eggs  in  if,  if  you  wish  to 
know  all  about  it.  We  would  be  so  glad  to 
see  you !  We  send  you  a  thing  for  young 
folks  to  find  out.  It  is  one  word.  Out  of 
the  letters  in  it  may  be  made  a  great  many 
words,  and  some  sentences  that  we  think  are 
curious  and  funny.  We  send  you  enough 
for  any  one  to  find  out  who  is  good  at 
spelling. 

A  man  can  scare  a  ram.  Men  can  race  a 
mare.  Armies,  in  arms,  came  near,  in  rain, 
in  cars.  Are  mice  nice  in  rice  ice  creams  ? 
Is  sir  in  a  name  ?  Mine  is,  as  I  remain, 

SAM  ACRES  MAINE. 


P.  S.  Father  says  that  "  Washington  " 
has  ten  letters,  and  that  of  course  that  is  not 
the  answer  to  a  name  that  has  only  nine. 
Is  it? 


We  welcome  the  following  letter,  as  it 
assures  us  that  we  have  friends,  even  be- 
yond the  wide  limits  of  our  thirty  states. 
You  have  noble  names,  my  lads,  —  Heber 
and  Hobart,  —  and  I  hope  will  bear  them 
worthily. 


Clarencemllc,  Canada  East,  July  25,  1846, 
DEAR  MR.  MERRY  : 

WILL  you  permit  two  little  twin  boys, 
only  nine  years  old,  who  are  the  constant 
readers  of  your  beautiful  Museum,  to  write  to 
so  great  a  man  as  we  think  you  must  be,  who 
give  so  much  pleasure,  every  month,  to  so 
many  children  through  the  whole  country  ? 

We  live  several  hundred  miles  north  of 
your  great  city,  in  the  British  province  called 
Canada,  which  we  suppose  many  of  your 
young  readers  think  is  almost  out  of  the. 
world  j  but  you  may  tell  them  that  the  same 
sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  shine  here  as  in 
the  United  States,  —  the  same  beautiful  blue 
sky  is  arched  over  our  heads,  and  the  same 
beautiful  stories  and  pictures  amuse  and  in- 
struct us 

We  suppose  all  your  young  friends  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  French  people  in 
Canada,  and  think  that  all  English  children 
living  here  must  learn  to  speak  that  language 

As  your  July  number  of  the  Museum  con- 
tains a  request  for  a  translation  of  two  little 
ditties,  which  have  been  sung  so  much  to  us 
in  our  nursery  that  we  shall  never  forget 
them,  we  will  venture  to  put  them  down 
here,  even  though  the  translation  should  not 
be  very  elegant  — 

Little  Bo  Peep 

Has  lost  his  sheep, 

And  knows  not  where  to  find  them  j 

O,  leave  them  alone ; 

They  will  all  come  home, 

And  each  have  his  tail  behind  him. 


Girls  and  boys,  come  out  alway  ; 
The  moon  is  brilliant  as  the  day  ; 
Come  with  shout  and  joyous  call, 
Come  with  a  good  will,  or  come  not  at  all. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  be  acquainted 
with  your  young  correspondent  Carolus,  from 
Augusta ;  and  as  we  have  seen  no  answer  to 
his  conundrum  on  the  name  of  the  national 
hero,  in  January  last,  we  offer  him  our  ac- 
quaintance in  the  following  rather  awkward 
solution :  — 
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Goa  's  a  tovm  in  Hindostan  : 
Oats  are  a  useful  kind  of  grain  ; 
Washing  's  what  young  boys  often  need; 
And  wit  is  dangerous  indeed  ; 
Night  is  ordained  for  rnan  to  rest ; 
Gin  snares  a  drunkard  —  or  a  —  beast ; 
Hin  was  in  ancient  time  a  measure  ; 
And  vocal  music  is  a  treasure  ; 
The  monster  of  the  soul  is  sin  ; 
A  metal  good,  though  base,  is  tin  ; 
The  saw  's  a  rough  but  useful  tool ; 
And  Washington  was  not  a  fool. 

Although  you  should  not  think  this  letter 
worth  being  noticed  in  your  Museum,  yet  we 
hope  you  will  include  us  in  the  number  of 
your  very  dear  friends. 

HEBER  &  HOBART  T. 


The  following  is  an  amusing,  though 
literal  translation  of  the  little  poems  in 
French,  inserted  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Museum. 

Little  Bo  Button 

Has  lost  his  mutton, 

And  does  not  know  where  to  find  him ; 

O,  leave  him  alone  ; 

And  he  will  come  to  town, 

A  dragging  his  tail  after  him. 

Boys  and  girls,  come  alway  ; 
The  moon  is  as  brilliant  as  the  day ; 
Come  with  a  noisy  and  joyful  bawl ; 
Come  with  a  good  heart,  or  don't  come  at  all. 
By  E.  S.,   West  Aldbergh. 


Franklin,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  > 
Attakapas  Co.,  La.,  April,  1846.  5 
MR.  ROBERT  MERRY  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing 
of  the  land  of  Attakapas  ?  If  you  did,  we 
think  you  never  told  your  little  readers  about 
it ;  and  no  doubt  you  are  waiting  for  those  of 
them  who  live  here  to  inform  the  others. 

We  see  in  your  Museum  for  each  of  the 
last  two  years,  a  letter  from  the  boot-shaped 


state,  both  dated  in  this  sunny  month  of  April, 
—  with  us  a  bright  and  flowery  time.  But 
one  of  them  came  from  the  instep,  and  the 
other  from  the  leg,  of  the  boot ;  and  now  we 
think  it  is  high  time  you  should  hear  from 
the  heel.  From  all  that  our  young  friends  in 
the  north  may  have  learned  in  their  geog- 
raphies concerning  this  country,  they  may 
think  it  to  be  a  vast,  unbroken  swamp,  fit 
only  for  the  abode  of  alligators,  water-snakes, 
and  all  sorts  of  ugly  vermin  and  hobgoblins. 
If  so,  they  will  thank  us  for  correcting  these 
notions. 

True,  we  could  show  them  a  few  alligators 
along  our  bayous ;  but  we  could  also  show 
them  many  prettier  things. 

Attakapas  —  pronounced  At-tak-a-pazc,  and 
vulgarly  Tuk-a-paw  —  is  the  name  of  a  sec- 
tion of  country,  here  called  a  county,  com- 
prising four  parishes  in  the  southern  and 
western  portion  of  the  state,  through  which 
parishes  the  bayous  or  rivers  Teche  (Taish) 
and  Vermilion  find  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
who  used  once  to  roam,  in  the  pride  of  their 
independence,  over  these  fair  regions.  Now, 
only  here  and  there  a  lonely  remnant  of  their 
race  is  to  be  seen  among  us. 

Their  wigwams  have  long  since  given  place 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  pale-face  and  of  the 
darker«ekin,  and  their  hunting-grounds  to  rich 
fields  of  cane,  corn,  and  cotton.  Indeed,  we 
think  this  a  charming  country  ;  and  we  must 
think  that  if  you,  Mr.  Merry,  had  known  how 
attractive  it  is,  and  how  many  young  friends 
you  have  here,  you  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  sugar  state,  as  we  learn  that  you 
have  lately  done,  without  being  led  to  pay  us 
a  visit. 

Doubtless  you  were  delighted  with  the 
Mississippi  coast.  You  would  have  been  no 
less  so  with  the  Bayou  Teche  and  its  vicinity. 
You  would  have  seen  more  of  the  varied  and 
simple  grandeur  of  nature,  combined  with  the 
improvements  of  art.  Instead  of  ploughing 
a  mighty  torrent  which  flowed  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  lands,  apparently  threat- 
ening to  overleap  its  embankments,  and  carry 
your  steamer  careering  across  some  man's 
plantation,  you  would  glide  along  the  bosom 
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of  a  placid  stream,  — a  fine  natural  ship  canal, 

—  winding   gently  between   its   own   proper 
banks,  which  slope  gradually  back  to  an  ele- 
vation from  10  to  20  feet  above  its  waters,  and 
spread  into  level  plains  crowned  luxuriantly 

—  sometimes  on  both  sides  —  with  fields  wav- 
ing with  the  golden  cane,  but  generally  on  one 
by  the  heavy  forest  growth,  clothed   in   its 
green    foliage    and    gray   drapery   of   moss. 
Bordering  the  bayou,  you  would  see  numer- 
ous gardens  and  grassy  plats,  well  set  with 
ornamental,    fruit   and   shade    trees,    among 
which  are  the  peach,  plum,  orange,  and  fig, 

—  the  now  blooming  china,  catalpa,  and  mag- 
nolia,   and    the    majestic    live   oak,   widely 
branching  in  its  evergreen    over  the  waters 
that  float  the  steamer. 

Back  towards  the  Vermilion,  and  on  far- 
ther west,  stretch  extensive  prairies,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  "  islands  "  of  woodland, 
and  clumps  of  trees,  with  the  fields  and 
houses  of  the  settlers,  and  swarming  with 
herds  of  numberless  beeves.  But  we  must 
stop,  ere  we  have  well  begun  to  tell  you 
about  all  the  beauties  of  our  matchless  Attak- 
apas.  We  only  wish  to  give  you  a  few  hints 
sufficient  to  awaken  your  curiosity,  and  in- 
duce you  to  call  on  us,  if  ever  again  you 
come  so  near  as  New  Orleans,  believing  that 
then  you  would  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing 
this  region  —  to  say  the  least  —  one?  of  the 
gardens  of  the  world.  Our  little  village,  with 
its  shell  walks  and  many  beautiful  trees,  may 
lack  the  uniform  neatness  of  buildings  in  your 
New  England  towns;  but  still  we  think  it 
very  pleasant  as  it  is.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  which,  last  year, 
produced  more  than  20,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  —  and  more  than  any  other  parish  in 
the  state.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Teche,  and  is  visited  annually  by 
a  number  of  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  cities 
We  have  a  flourishing  school,  called  the 
"Franklin  Institute,"  with  male  and  female 
departments ;  and  we  are  preparing  for  a  jolly 
celebration  of  the  approaching  1st  of  May 
If  it  conies  off  cleverly,  we  may  tell  you 
about  it  in  future. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  many  of  us 
have  formed  with  you,  through  the   "Mu- 


seum," a  very  agreeable  acquaintance,  which 
we  hope  to  cherish  and  increase.  One  or 
two,  at  least,  of  your  readers  in  this  parish, 
lad  the  pleasure  of  greeting  you  in  the  city 
recently.  They  will  not  soon  forget  you; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  —  though  you 
might,  —  should  you  find  some  day  in  Boston 
a  more  positive  and  tangible  proof  than  mere 
words,  that  you  have  friends  and  admirers  in 
his  vicinity.  Whether  the  intimation  given 
you  in  that  "  sweet "  letter  from  Baton 
Rouge,  in  1844,  was  ever  carried  into  effect, 
we  know  not ;  but  from  your  silence  since, 
we  suppose  it  was  not.  We  have  never  seen 
the  letter  describing  the  process  of  raising 
and  manufacturing  sugar ;  but  we  hope  to 
furnish  you  one  in  a  few  months,  and  that 
some  of  our  parents  will  permit  us  to  accom- 
pany it  with  a  specimen.  Pardon  us  for  the 
length  of  this  epistle,  and  we  will  hasten  to 
subscribe,  —  in  behalf  of  many  of  your  readers 
whose  native  tongue  is  the  French,  as  well  as 
of  ourselves,  — 

Most  truly  yours, 

Pour  tous  les  Attakapas. 

P.  S.  —  The  above  has  been  read  before 
the  scholars  in  the  "  Franklin  Institute,"  and 
approved  and  adopted  by  them. 

Truly  yours, 

A.  P. 


The  following  lines  are  from  one  who 
wishes  her  name  concealed.  I  know  her 
name,  boys,  but  you  need  not  come  to  me ; 
for  Bob  Merry  can  keep  a  secret.  All 
I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  begins  with  M. 

FROST  ON  THE  WINDOWS. 

Wake  up,  my  love  !     The  unseen  hands 

Have  been  at  work  last  night ; 
And  the  tracery  of  fairy  lands 

Is  on  our  windows  white. 
Wake  up  !    There's  many  a  splendid  tower, 

And  many  a  graceful  tree. 
They  will  but  stay  a  little  hour  : 

Wake  up,  my  love,  and  see  ! 
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O,  there's  an  avalanche  of  ice 

With  flowers  upon  its  brow; 
There's  a  majestic  precipice, 

And  a  little  lake  below, 
And  a  river  lightly  gliding  there 

Among  the  bowering  trees  : 
It  seems  that  I  can  almost  hear 

The  whispering  of  the  breeze. 

And  O,  the  flowers  of  fairy  land 

Are  fairer  far  than  ours  ; 
But  they  shrink,  at  every  mortal's  hand, 

Back  to  their  own  bright  bowers. 
That  one  sweet  rose-bud  —  O,  'twas  such 

As  I  would  pluck  for  thee  ; 
But,  alas  !  it  melted  at  my  touch  . 

Come,  come,  my  love,  and  see  ! 

O;  fairy  land  is  beautiful, 

And  I  would  that  I  might  fly 
Away  from  earth,  so  cold  and  dull, 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  — 
But  I  would  take  thee  with  me,  love , 

For  I  should  lonely  be 
Without  thee  even  there  to  rove  — 

Wake  up,  my  love,  and  see  ! 

M. 


Henry  B —  has  sent  us  a  good  transla- 
tion of  the  French  poems  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  following  is  capital  —  but  what  a 
queer  thing  it  is,  that  sometimes  they  call 
me  "old  Peter  Parley."  — Well,  I  shan't 
grumble  about  it. 

Mr  OLD  FRIEND,  PETER  PARLEY  : 

ONK  day,  last  fall,  I  was  in  a  book- 
store in  Boston,  and  saw  upon  the  counter 
one  of  your  magazines  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. Remembering  the  delight  with  which 
I  once  read  every  thing  which  had  your  name 
on  it,  I  looked  over  its  pages,  heartily  wish- 
ing I  was  a  boy  again,  that  I  might  realize  the 
peculiar  joy  I  then  felt,  when  my  kind  father 
used  to  bring  home  a  new  book  from  your 
magic  pen.  When  I  came  to  the  article 
called  "Days  of  my  Youth,"  by  Thomas 
Hood,  I  read  those  sweet  verses  with  emo- 


tions I  could  hardly  conceal.  With  him  1 
said  to  myself, — 

"  No  wonder  that  I  sometimes  sigh, 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye, 
To  cast  a  look  behind." 

A  few  years  ago,  while  reading  that  little 
poem,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  all,  by  the 
same  author,  commencing, 

"  I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  born," 

I  jotted  down,  in  a  sort  of  parody,  my  own 
reflections  concerning  departed  boyhood. 
They  came  to  mind  again  as  I  held  in  my 
hand  your  magazine  ;  and  I  thought,  when  I 
went  home,  I  would  hunt  up  the  verses  and 
send  them  to  you  for  publication.  Circum- 
stances have  prevented  my  doing  so  till  now  , 
but  I  trust  they  will  be  none  the  less  likely 
to  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  school  where  I  was  taught; 
The  tingling  ferule  often  used 

To  rouse  my  sleeping  thought; 
It  never  spared  my  trembling  hand, 

Nor  softer  grew  by  use  ; 
And  now,  I  often  wish  its  force 

Had  let  my  spirit  loose. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  master,  stern  and  strict, 
The  playthings  and  the  story-books, 

He  from  my  pockets  picked. 
The  trifling  griefs  of  that  young  time 

Oft  gave  me  bitter  pain  ; 
Yet  now  I'd  leave  my  manhood's  prime, 

To  be  a  boy  again. 

I  remember,  1  remember, 

Where  I  was  used  to  roam, 
And  thought  the  haunts  I  loved  so  well 

Were  once  some  angel's  home  ; 
My  dreams  were  ever  blissfuHhen, 

That  are  so  gloomy  now, 
And  when  I  from  my  pillow  rose, 

I  felt  no  aching  brow. 
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I  remember,  I  remember, 

Those  school-days  with  a  sigh  ; 
I  thought  I  saw,  the  more  I  lived, 

The  end  of  learning  nigh. 
"  It  was  my  childish  ignorance,  — 

But  now  'tis  little  joy,"  — 
To  know  that  mark  is  farther  off 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy  ! 

C. 
Dorchester,  Mass.  Aug.  1846. 


B. 


Our   kind  friends  must  now  see  that 
our  pages  are  full.     Will  our  gilt-edged 


little  correspondents,  S.  S.  F.,  and  Mary 
S.  D — ,  of  Washington,  excuse  us  for 
not  inserting  their  letters  ?  You  may 
rest  assured,  Mary  S.  D— ,  if  I  ever 
come  near  Binghamton,  I  shall  come  and 
see  you,  and  tell  you  one  of  my  best 
stories.  .  If  you  ever  come  this  way,  call 
at  my  hut,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  you  shall 
get  a  smacking  welcome.  Good-by  ! 

A  kind  friend  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing song  ;  we  hope  there  are  more  where 
this  came  from. 


The  Child  and  Flower. 


Innocent  child  and  snow-white  flower,  Well  are  ye  paired  in  your  opening  hour 


iSEEE 

feiEfe: 


Thus  should  the  pure  and  lovely  meet,  Stainless  with  stainless,  and  sweet  with  sweet. 
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White  as  those  leaves,  just  blown  apart, 
Are  the  pure  folds  of  thine  own  young  heart ; 
No  guilty  passions,  or  cankering  care, 
Ever  have  left  their  traces  there. 

Artless  one,  though  thou  gazest  now 
O'er  the  white  blossom  with  earnest  brow, 


Soon  will  it  tire  thy  childish  eye  ; 
Fair  as  it  is,  thou  wilt  throw  it  by ;  — 

Throw  it  aside  in  the  weary  hour, 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  fair  white  flower 
Yet,  as  thy  tender  years  depart, 
Innocent  keep  thy  pure  white  heart. 
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Autumn, 


IT  is  November.     Summer  has  done  her 
work  —  she    has    gone    to    southern 
climes,  and   left  her  leaves  and  her 
stalks,  her  fruits  and  her  flowers,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  autumn  !     Alas  ! 
how  like    faded  belles,   and   antiquated, 
dissipated   dames,   after  a  night   of  ca- 
rousal, do  the  sere,   yello\v,  .frost-bitten 
leaves  and  flowers  appear    after  having 
felt  the  frosty  kiss  of  November ! 

But  this  sounds  sentimental.     Nay,  I 
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doubt  not  that  our  little  black-eyed  Paul 
Spry,  in  the  corner  there,  thinks  it  all  non- 
sense, incomprehensible  stuff  and  fustian. 
What  does  he  see  in  autumn,  but  walnuts 
and  chestnuts,  and  squirrels  and  rabbits, 
and  quails  and  partridges?  What  does 
he  think  of  but  rambling  over  hill  and 
dale — going  through  dell  and  dingle, 
brier  and  bramble,  thicket  and  marsh,  fell 
and  forest  —  in  quest  of  game,  and  nuts, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
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My  little  friend  Paul  is  the  very  per- 
sonification of  all-seeing,  all-hearing,  all- 
feeling  youth.  And  yet  he  sees  noth- 
ing sad  or  melancholy  in  autumn.  The 
grisly  ghosts  that  flit  before  the  eye  of 
age,  in  the  season  of  falling  leaves,  are 
invisible  to  him.  Good !  Come  along, 
Paul  —  you  shall  be  my  companion,  and 
I  will  see  autumn,  this  time,  with  your 
eyes.  I  cannot  chase  rabbits  or  par- 
tridges—  we  will  leave  such  sports  to 
the  huntsman  yonder,  with  his  pointers  ; 
but  I  will  follow  in  the  boy's  track 
—  stop  when  he  stops  —  shout  when 
he  shouts — and,  in  short,  try  to  catch 
something  of  that  "  incense-breathing 
morn  "  of  youth,  now  gone  from  me  for- 
ever! So,  go  ahead,  Paul:  I'll  come  as 
fast  as  this  old  stump  of  a  leg  will  allow  ! 


Wonders  of  the  Honey-Bee, 

[Continued  from  p.  105.] 
CHAPTER  IV. 

Different  Kinds  of  Bees.  —  Queen  Bee.  —  Dif- 
ferent Lengths  of  Bees.  —  Mode  of  distin- 
guishing young  from  old  Bees Mode  of 

feeding  young  Bees.  —  Peculiarities  of  the 
Queen  Bee.  —  Method  of  providing  a  new 
Queen  when  one  is  lost.  —  Swarms  led  forth 
ly  old  Queens.  —  Attention  paid  to  Queens. — 
Effects  of  withdrawing  Qiteens  from  Hives. 

—  Manner  in  which  a   Queen  destroys  her 
Rivals. — Anecdote    related     by     Huber. — 
Working    Bees.  —  Number    of    Bees    in    a 
Swarm.  —  Mode  of  ascertaining  their  Num- 
ber.—  Different  Offices  of  the  Working  Bees. 

—  Their  wonderful  Industry. 


HE   following   evening,  Mr.  Ross  re- 
sumed the  conversation  with  his  fam- 
ily on  the  subject,  of  the  honey-bee. 
"  Last  evening,"  he  observed,  "  our 


i 


attention  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  anat- 
omy of  the  bee.  This  evening  we  will 
examine  the  different  kind  of  bees,  and 
some  of  the  habits  which  are  peculiar  to 
each.  Bees  associate  together  in  hives, 
or  colonies.  The  word  hive  may  denote 
either  the  box  or  habitation  appropriated 
to  them,  or  the  colony  itself.  It  is  often 
applied  to  both. 

"  Each  colony,  or  swarm,  is  a  separate 
and  independent  community.  It  con- 
tains, if  perfect,  three  kinds  of  bees  — 
one  female,  males,  and  workers.  The 
female  is  the  queen,  and  I  will  first  tell 
you  about  her. 

"  The  queen  bee  differs  from  the  other 
bees  in  several  respects.  She  is  longer 
than  either  the  males  or  workers,  being 
about  eight  lines  and  a  half  in  length, 
while  the  males 'are  seven,  and  the  work- 
ers but  six.  A  line  is  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch.  Now,  Master  James,  I  will  give 
you  a  sum.  What  part  of  an  inch  is  a 
working  bee  ?  " 

James.  —  A  line  is  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch  —  a  working  bee  is  six  lines  long 
—  therefore  it  is  six  twelfths  —  six 
twelfths  is  one  half. 

Mr.  Ross.  —  Very  well.  A  working 
bee  is  half  an  inch  long.  Generally,  I 
think  their  length  somewhat  exceeds  this, 
especially  those  which  are  hatched  in  new 
comb ;  for  in  every  succeeding  year,  the 
bees  plaster  over  the  comb  to  cleanse  it, 
which  has  the  effect  to  lessen  it ;  and 
hence  the  bees  which  are  hatched  in 
comb  which  is  several  years  old  are  con- 
siderably shorter,  and  in  all  respects 
smaller.  This  you  may  determine  for 
yourselves  by  comparing  bees  from  hives 
which  are  new  and  old. 

"  But  how,"  inquired  Catharine,  "  can 
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you  distinguish  new,  or  young  bees,  from 
old  ? " 

"  The  young  bees,"  observed  Mr.  Ross, 
have  a  much  more  brilliant  appearance 
than  those  which  are  older,  and  a  grayish- 
colored  down  that  covers  the  body,  which 
wears  off  by  hard  labor.  In  the  spring 
season,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  have  often 
observed  them,  on  a  sunny  day,  come 
forth  from  the  hive,  and  spread  them- 
selves round  on  the  boards,  apparently 
feeble,  and  yet  shining,  especially  about 
the  wings,  with  a  good  deal  of  lustre ; 
and  while  basking  in  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  I  have  noticed  one  bee  after  another 
arrive ;  and  as  they  lighted  upon  the 
threshold,  the  young  would  cluster  about 
them,  eager  to  receive  the  honey  which 
they  had  gathered  in  their  excursions 
abroad.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
one  is  fed.  Its  little  proboscis  is  out- 
stretched to  meet  the  extended  proboscis 
of  the  older  bee,  from  which  it  receives 
the  liquid  nectar.  Its  zeal  on  such  occa- 
sions is  quite  amusing.  One  would  im- 
agine that  it  never  expected  another  op- 
portunity to  gratify  its  appetite. 

"  But  it  is  time,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "  to 
return  to  the  queen  bee.  Although 
longer  than  either  of  the  other  classes  of 
bees,  her  wings  are  proportionably  short 
—  so  much  so,  that  she  flies  with  some 
difficulty  ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of 
little  moment,  as  she  seldom  leaves  the 
hive.  Writers  on  bees  assert  that  she 
goes  abroad,  but  only  once  in  a  season. 
If  she  has  occasion  to  lead  forth  a  colony 
on  the  occasion  of  their  swarming,  as  it 
is  called,  the  first  plunge  she  makes  is 
oftentimes  upon  the  ground,  owing  to  the 
disproportion  between  her  body  and  her 


wings.  Sometimes,  on  rising,  she  is  barely 
able  to  return  to  the  hive.  In  such  cases, 
the  swarm  return  with  her,  where  they 
continue  till  the  following  day.  If,  by 
accident,  she  is  lost,  the  swarm  returns, 
and  does  not  issue  again  until  the  four- 
teenth day  following." 

"  Pray,  father,"  said  Edward,  "  how  is 
this  accounted  for  ?  " 

"  This  properly  belongs,"  said  Mr. 
Ross,  "  to  a  future  part  of  our  subject ;  but 
since  we  have  rather  unexpectedly  fallen 
upon  the  subject,  I  will  give  you  the  ex- 
planation. The  queen  being  lost,  the 
swarm,  as  I  said,  returns,  with  no  little 
agitation,  to  the  hive.  Preparations  are 
immediately  made  to  form  a  new  queen 
bee." 

"  How,"  said  Edward,  "  is  that  done  ?  " 

"  I  will  explain  the  process,"  said  Mr. 
Ross.  "  A  new  queen  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  swarm.  At  all  times,  or  at  least 
during  the  spring  months,  there  are  young 
bees  in  the  cells  in  every  stage,  from  the 
egg  to  the  full-formed  bee.  One  or  more 
of  these  cells  is  selected,  upon  which  to 
operate.  One  end  is  torn  away,  and  so 
lengthened  as  to  correspond  to  the  length 
of  a  queen  bee.  Immediately  the  worm 
within,  which  is  three  or  four  days  old,  MB 
fed  with  royal  dainties" 

"  Pray,"  said  Catharine,  "  how  do  these 
differ  from  common  food  ?  " 

"  The  common  worms,"  said  Mr.  Ross, 
"  are  fed  upon  pollen,  which  is  the  fine 
dust  of  flowers,  or  upon  bee-bread ;  but 
the  royal  worm  has  administered  to  it  a 
peculiar  kind  of  paste  or  jelly  of  a  heat- 
ing or  pungent  nature.  This  brings  her 
to  maturity  in  thirteen  days  afterwards, 
and  on  the  following,  or  fourteenth  day, 
the  colony  is  led  forth  ;  but  in  respect  to 
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a  colony  which  is  leaving  the  hive,  the 
old  queen  lee  always  leads  it  forth,  while 
the  young  one  assumes  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment behind." 

"  Is  that  so,  my  dear  ?  "  Mrs.  Ross  in- 
quired. 

"It  is  so  stated,"  replied  Mr.  Ross, 
"  and  would  appear  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  quite  probable." 

"Father,"  said  Edward,  "are  other 
kinds  of  bees  longer  in  coming  to  ma- 
turity than  the  queen  bee  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Ross.  "  The  eggs 
of  each  kind  are  hatched  in  three  days. 
A  worker  remains  in  a  worm-like  state 
for  five  days,  a  male  six  and  a  half, 
and  a  queen  five.  They  then  undergo  a 
change,  which  perhaps  you  would  hardly 
understand.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  its  existence, 
the  worker  becomes  a  perfect  winged  an- 
imal. The  males  arrive  at  perfection  in 
twenty-four  days,  the  females  or  queen 
bees  in  sixteen. 

"  The  queen  bee  differs  from  the  others 
in  other  respects.  Her  form  is  more  ele- 
gant, and  her  color,  which  tends  to  a 
deeper  yellow,  more  beautiful.  Her  res- 
idence is  generally  in  the  interior  of  the 
hive." 

"  Has  she  a  royal  apartment  ? "  in- 
quired Catharine. 

"I  presume  not,"  said  Mr.  Ross: 
"  she  demands  no  contribution  from  her 
subjects,  beyond  the  food  which  she 
needs." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Susan,  "  that 
she  would  need  a  looking-glass  to  see 
herself  in." 

"  No,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Ross,  "  she 
has  no  hair  to  adjust — no  other  orna- 
ments than  those  which  nature  has  given 


her ;  and  yet  she  always  looks  charm- 
ingly. At  least,  so  her  subjects  think. 
No  queen,  not  even  good  old  Queen  Bess, 
as  they  were  wont  to  call  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ever  received  the  cordial  attention 
that  a  queen  bee  does.  She  is  attended 
by  a  circle  of  bees,  who  act  as  her 
guard." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  household,  I  sup- 
pose they  are  called,"  said  Catharine. 

"  She  has  no  '  maids  of  honor,'  said 
Mr.  Ross,  "  but  all  her  attendants  are 
'  gentlemen  of  honor ;'  and  while  they  are 
very  great  courtiers,  they  are  withal  very 
sincere  —  they  devote  themselves  to  her 
service  —  present  her  with  honey  —  pass 
their  trunks  smoothly  over  her  body,  in 
order  to  remove  any  thing  which  may  be 
offensive  to  her.  When  she  moves  from 
one  part  of  the  cell  to  the  other,  they  at- 
tend her,  while  the  bees,  which  are  in 
her  passage,  range  themselves  on  either 
side  to  do  her  reverence." 

"  Father,"  said  James,  "  do  they  ever 
hurrah  around  her  ?  " 

"  They  have  quite  as  significant  a 
mode  of  showing  their  delight  —  they 
£wz%,  and  fill  the  air  with  this  natural 
token  of  their  joy. 

"  Several  experiments  have  been  made, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  quite  inter- 
esting to  you.  A  queen  bee  has  some- 
times been  taken  from  a  hive.  In  such 
a  case,  the  bees  are  not  apt  to  discover 
their  loss,  until  several  hours  have 
elapsed.  At  length,  however,  a  mur- 
mur, or  peculiar  buzz,  runs  through  the 
hive  ;  labor  is  suspended  ;  a  general  agi- 
tation arises ;  tumult  ensues ;  the  bees 
pass  with  a  sort  of  delirious  rapidity  over 
the  surface  of  the  combs.  If,  at  this  mo- 
ment, she  is  restored,  nothing  can  exceed 
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their  joy,  or  the  rapturous  homage  which 
is  paid  her.  Sonio  form  around  her, 
while  others  drum  in  ecstasy. 

"  If  a  stranger  queen  be  introduced, 
she  is  generally  seized,  surrounded  by 
a  cluster,  which  continues  to  hold  her  in 
captivity  till  she  dies  either  from  hunger 
or  through  suffocation.  If  she  be  intro- 
duced after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  loss  of  the  original  queen,  she  is 
generally  received  with  cordiality,  and 
begins  her  reign  in  peace. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  each 
colony  has  but  a  single  queen ;  but  sev- 
eral royal  cells  are  usually  prepared,  and 
several  queen  bees  are  nourished  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  common  that  one  queen 
is  hatched  first.  In  this  case,  she  repairs 
to  the  cells  of  her  royal  sisters,  and  en- 
deavors to  destroy  them.  The  workers 
generally  interpose,  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent her  deadly  design.  Upon  this,  she 
commences  a  peculiar  hum,  which  has 
the  effect  to  prevent  their  interference. 
They  will  hang  their  heads  and  remain 
motionless,  upon  which  she  seizes  the  op- 
portunity to  tear  the  cells  and  effect  her 
bloody  purpose.  This  she  does  by  sting- 
ing them  to  death. 

4t  The  celebrated  Mr.  Huber,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  bees,  relates  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  anecdote.  Two  royal 
sisters,  arriving  at  maturity,  left  their  cells 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  On  observ- 
ing each  other,  they  rushed  together  with 
great  fury,  and  seized  each  other  by  their 
antennae.  Each  curved  itself  to  give  the 
other  a  mortal  wound.  At  this  moment, 
however,  mutually  alarmed,  they  sepa- 
rated. Soon  again  they  returned  to  the 
combat,  and  again  retreated.  While  this 
duel  was  going  forward,  great  agitation 


pervaded  the  workers.  When  the  rivals 
separated,  the  tumult  increased.  Each 
queen  was  seized  by  different  parties,  and 
retained  in  custody  for  about  a  minute. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  one  of  the  bees 
suddenly  burst  from  her  confinement,  and 
apparently  with  double  fury  darted  upon 
her  rival,  and,  seizing  her  by  her  wing,  in- 
flicted the  death  sting.  The  vanquished 
queen  fell,  dragged  herself  along  a 
short  space,  and  expired." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED  J 


Old  Familiar  Faces, 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my    days  of  childhood,   in   my  joyful 

school-days  : 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my    bosom 

cronies : 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women  ! 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me  ;   I  must  not  see 

her: 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend  —  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man : 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my 

childhood  ; 

Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwell- 
ing? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces  — 

How  some,  they  have  died,  and  some,  they 
have  left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  de- 
parted : 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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Mount  Auburn, 

[Continued  from  p.  114.] 


IT  would  not,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader 
if  we   were  to  extend  to  any  great 
length  our  notice  of  the  various  mon- 
uments which  mark  the  places  of  re- 
pose, the  chosen  abodes,  in  this  home  of 


the  dead.  We  shall  add  a  few  more 
sketches,  and  commend  it  to  the  reader 
rather  to  visit  this  sad  but  fascinating  spot 
than  to  be  content  with  our  represen- 
tation. 


Warren  Colburn. 


On  Locust  Avenue,  the  strangers  eye 
will  be  attracted  by  a  modest  column  of 
freestone,  surmounted  by  an  urn,  and 
bearing,  in  gold  letters,  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  one  with  whose  name  he 
will  probably  be  familiar.  WARREN  COL- 
BURN,  the  arithmetician,  died  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  forty.  u  Simple  in  manners, 
guileless  in  heart,  educated  by  his  own 
genius,  he  has  left  to  the  world  a  new 
avenue  to  mathematical  science.  His 
friends,  that  his  memory  may  be  honored, 
and  his  example  cherished  for  imitation, 
have  erected  this  monument." 

The  wide  circulation  of  the  standard 
treatises  for  schools,  particularly  those 
on  algebra  and  arithmetic,  produced  by 


Mr.  Colburn,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  his 
great  zeal  in  behalf  of  education  at  large. 
Many  important  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery are  also  due  to  his  ingenuity  and 
scientific  research,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
especially  visible  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Lowell,  where  he  re- 
sided, an  exceedingly  useful  and  highly- 
respected  citizen,  about  ten  years.  It  is 
doubtless  true  to  all  practical  and  sub- 
stantial purposes,  as  stated  in  the  inscrip- 
tion above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Colburn  was 
"  educated  by  his  genius."  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  however,  that  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1820. 


MOUNT   AUBURN. 
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His  private  character  was  most  exem- 
plary. A  writer,  about  the  time  of  his 
decease,  remarked  of  him  justly,  that 
"  his  study  through  life  seemed  to  be  to 
do  good." 


On  Locust  Avenue  a  handsome  sar- 
cophagus shows  the  familiar  and  ancient 
name  of  "  Cheever."  The  inscription 
reads  thus :  — 

"Bartholomew  Cheever  was  born  ia 


Cheever. 


Canterbury,  county  of  Kent,  England,  in 
1607  ;  came  to  America  1637 ;  died  in 
1693,  aged  86." 

Not  far  from  the  tomb  of  the  Cheevers, 


on  Mountain  Avenue,  the  visitor  wfll 
hardly  fail  to  notice  the  beautiful  plam 
cross,  of  white  marble,  which  bears  (he 
name  of  "  Swett." 


Swett. 


The  visitor  will  find,  near  to  Consecra- 
tion  Dell,  already  noticed,  the  sweet  av- 


enue  called  Violet  Path  ;  and   here    the 
monument  of  Hicks  will  be  noticed. 
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On  Beech  Avenue  is  the  monument 
Greeted  to  S.  F.  Coolidge,  with  this  in- 
scription :  "  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
Hfe." 


We  have  noticed  but  a  few  of  the 
monuments  in  this  cemetery,  which  is  now 
studded  with  numerous  tombs,  of  various 
devices,  and  indicating  the  havoc  that  the 


Hicks. 


S.  F.  Coolidge. 


scythe  of  time  is  making,  not  only  among 
those  who  are  ripe  in  years,  but  among 
the  very  flush  and  bloom  of  society. 


We  close  our  broken  and  imperfect 
sketches  by  the  following  lines,  founded 
upon  the  fond  remembrance  which  re- 
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deems  ihe  lost  —  for  a  time  at  least  — 
from  the  grave,  and  seems  to  make  them 
live,  while  yet  dead. 

"I  see  thee  still! 

Remembrance,  faithful  to  her  trust, 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light  — 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night ; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old  ; 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  infold, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear ; 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear 

I  see  thee  still ! 

"  I  see  thee  still 

In  every  hallowed  token  round  ! 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded, 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided  ; 
These  flowers,  all  withered  now  like  thee, 
Sweet  sister,  thou  didst  cull  for  me  ; 
This  book  was  thine  —  here  didst  thou  read  — 
This  picture,  ah  !  yes,  here  indeed 

I  see  thee  still  ! 

"  I  see  thee  still ! 

Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat ; 
This  was  thy  favorite  fireside  seat ; 
This  was  thy  chamber,  where,  each  day, 
1  sat  and  wntched  thy  sad  decay  ; 
Here  on  this  bed  thou  last  didst  lie, 
Here  on  this  pillow  thou  didst  DIE  ! 
Dark  hour  !  once  more  its  woes  unfold  — 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

1  see  thee  still ! 

41 1  see  thee  still ! 

Thou  art  not  in  the  tomb  confined ; 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  mind. 
Let  earth  close  o'er  its  sacred  trust, 
Yet  goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust. 
Thee,  O  my  sister,  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see  ; 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone  — 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 

To  see  thee  still!  " 


A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  show  of  dress. 


The  Shepherd  Boy  and  his  Dog, 

ONE  Saturday  evening,  Halbert's  mother 
was  taken  very  ill.  The  cottage  they 
lived  in  was  away  among  the  moun- 
tains far  from  any  path.  The  snow 
fell  in  large,  heavy  flakes,  and  Mal- 
colm (that  was  the  shepherd's  name)  took 
down  his  long  pole  with  the  intention  of 
setting  out  to  the  village  to  procure  some 
medicine  for  his  wife.  "  Father,"  said 
little  Halbert,  "  I  know  the  sheep-path 
through  the  dark  glen  better  than  you ; 
and  with  Shag,  who  will  walk  before  me, 
I  am  quite  safe  ;  let  me  go  for  the  doctor, 
and  do  you  stay  and  comfort  my  mother." 
Malcolm  consented.  Halbert  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  mountains  from  his 
earliest  infancy;  and  Shag  set  out  with 
his  young  master,  wagging  his  tail,  and 
making  many  jumps  and  grimaces. 
They  went  safely  on.  Halbert  arrived 
at  the  village,  saw  the  doctor,  re- 
ceived some  medicine  for  his  mother, 
and  then  commenced  his  return  with  a 
cheerful  heart. 

Shag  went  on  before  to  ascertain  that 
all  was  right.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
stopped,  and  began  snuffing  and  smelling 
about.  "  Go  on,  Shag,"  said  Halbert 
Shag  would  not  stir.  "  Shag,  go  on, 
sir,"  repeated  the  boy ;  "  we  are  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  glen ;  look  through  the 
night,  —  you  can  see  the  candle  glimmer 
in  our  own  window."  Shag  appeared  ob- 
stinate for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  and 
at  last  Halbert  advanced  alone,  heedless 
of  the  warning  growl  of  his  companion. 
He  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps  when 
he  fell  over  a  precipice,  which  had  been 
concealed  by  a  snow-wreath. 

Malcolm  repeatedly   snuffed   the  little 
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candle  which  he  had  affectionately  placed 
so  as  to  throw  light  over  his  boy's  path, 
replenished  the  fire,  and  spoke  to  his 
wife  that  comfort  in  which  his  own 
anxious  heart  could  not  participate.  Often 
did  he  go  to  the  door;  but  no  footstep 
sounded  on  the  crackling  ice,  no  figure 
darkened  the  wide  waste  of  snow. 
"  Perhaps  the  doctor  is  not  at  home,  and 
he  is  waiting  for  him,"  said  his  poor 
mother.  She  felt  so  uneasy  at  her 
child's  absence,  that  she  almost  forgot 
her  own  pain.  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  Malcolm  heard  the  well-known  bark 
of  the  faithful  Shag.  "My  son!  my 
son !  "  cried  both  parents  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  cottage  door  opened,  and  Shag 
entered  without  his  master  !  "  My  brave 
boy  has  perished  in  the  snow ! "  ex- 
claimed the  mother.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  father  saw  a  small  packet  round 
the  dog's  neck,  who  was  lying  panting 
on  the  floor.  "  Our  boy  lives,"  said  the 
shepherd ;  "  here  is  the  medicine  tied 
with  his  handkerchief ;  he  has  fallen  into 
some  of  the  pits ;  but  he  is  safe.  Trust 
in  God !  I  will  go  out,  and  Shag  will  con- 
duct me  safely  to  the  rescue  of  my 
child."  In  an  instant  Shag  was  again 
on  his  feet,  and  testified  the  most  un- 
bounded joy  as  they  both  issued  from  the 
cottage.  You  may  imagine  the  misery 
and  grief  the  poor  mother  suffered  —  alone 
in  her  mountain-dwelling  —  the  snow  and 
the  wind  beating  round  her  solitary  cot 
— the  certainty  of  her  son's  danger,  and 
the  fear  lest  her  husband  also  might 
perish.  She  felt  that  both  their  lives  de- 
pended on  the  sagacity  of  a  poor  dog ; 
but  she  knew  that  God  could  guide  the 
dumb  creature's  steps  to  the  saving  of 


both;  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
fervently  prayed  that  God  would  not  de- 
sert her  in  the  most  severe  trial  she  had 
ever  met. 

Shag  went  on  straight  and  steadily  for 
some  yards,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
down  a  path  which  led  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crag  over  which  Halbert  had  fallen. 
The  descent  was  steep  and  dangerous,  and 
Malcolm  was  frequently  obliged  to  sup- 
port himself  by  the  frozen  branches  of 
the  trees.  Providentially,  however,  it 
had  ceased  snowing,  and  the  clouds  were 
drifting  fast  from  the  moon.  At  last 
Malcolm  stood  at  the  lower  and  opposite 
edge  of  the  pit  into  which  his  son  had 
fallen.  He  halloed  —  he  strained  his 
eyes,  but  could  not  see  or  hear  any  thing. 
Shag  was  making  his  way  down  an  al- 
most perpendicular  height,  and  Malcolm 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  follow  him. 

After  getting  to  the  bottom,  Shag 
scrambled  to  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock, 
which  was  nearly  imbedded  in  snow,  and 
commenced  whining  and  scratching  in  a 
violent  manner.  Malcolm  followed,  and, 
after  some  search,  found  what  appeared 
the  dead  body  of  his  son.  He  hastily 
tore  off  the  jacket,  which  was  soaked 
with  blood  and  snow,  and,  wrapping  Hal- 
bert in  his  plaid,  strapped  him  across  his 
shoulders,  and  with  much  toil  and  diffi- 
culty reascended.  Halbert  was  placed 
in  his  mother's  bed  ;  and,  by  using  great 
exertion,  they  aroused  him  from  his  dan- 
gerous sleep.  He  was  much  bruised, 
and  his  ankle  dislocated  ;  but  he  had  no 
other  hurt ;  and  when  he  recovered  his 
senses,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  mother, 
and  his  first  words  were,  "  Thank  God ! 
—  but  did  you  get  the  medicine,  moth- 
er ?  "  When  he  fell,  Shag  had  descend- 
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ed  after  him,  and  the  affectionate  son 
used  what  little  strength  he  had  left  to  tie 
what  he  had  received  from  the  doctor 
round  the  dog's  neck,  and  directed  him 
home  with  it. 

It  is  many  years  since  this  hap- 
pened, and  Shag  is  now  old  and  gray ; 
but  he  still  toddles  about  after  his  mas- 
ter, who  is  now  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  trusty  shepherds  among  the 
bonny  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


The  Vase  and  the  Pitcher, 

ONE  day,  when  a  grand  entertainment  was 
ended, 

A  rich  China  vase,  lately  come  from  abroad, 
In    which    every   tint    of   the   rainbow   was 

blended, 

Spoke  thus  to  a  pitcher  that  stood  on  the 
board :  — 

"  I  hope,  rustic  neighbor,  you  don't  feel  dis- 
tressed 

At  standing  before  me,  so  shabbily  dressed ; 

It  will  mitigate,  may  be,  your  feelings,  to 
know, 

That,  though  so  superb,  I  can  stoop  to  the  low. 

"  'Tis  true  that,  before  1  arrived  from  abroad, 
Beyond  the  wide  Ganges,  I  lived  with  a  lord  : 
'Tis  true,'in  the  west,  that  no  king  can  procure, 
For  his  service  of  state,  so  splendid  a  ewer. 

"  'Tis  true  that  gay  ladies,  in  feathers   and 

pearls, 

Survey  and  admire  me  —  and  barons  and  earls : 
'Tis  true  that  I  am,  as  you  must  understand, 
Prodigiously  rich,  and  excessively  grand. 

"  But  you,  paltry  bottle  !  I  pity  your  fate  ; 
Whence  came  ye,  coarse  neighbor  ?  I  prithee 

relate  ; 

And  tell  me,  how  is  it  you  ever  endure 
So  graceless  a  shape  and  so  vile  a  contour  ?  " 


The  pitcher,  who  stood  with  his  hand  on  hie 

hip, 
Shrugged  up  his  round  shoulders,  and  curled 

his  brown  lip ; 

And  grave  to  appearance,  but  laughing  inside, 
He  thus,  from  his  orifice,  coolly  replied :  — 

"  1  come,  noble  vase,  from  the  cottage  below, 
Where  I  serve  a  poor  husbandman,  if  you 

must  know; 
And  my  trade  (might  I  venture  to  name  such 

a  thing) 
Is  bringing  pure  water  each  morn  from  the 

spring. 

"  There's  a  notable  lass,  who  at  dawn  of  the 

day> 
When  dew-drops  yet  glisten  on  meadow  and 

spray, 
When  the  lark  soars  aloft,  and  the  breezes 

are  cool, 
Sets  off,  on  light  tiptoe,  with  me  to  the  pool. 

"The  pool   is  surrounded   with  willow  and 

ash; 

At  noon,  in  the  sun,  its  dark  waters  will  flash ; 
And  through  the  deep  shade,  you  at  intervals 

hear 
The  lowing  of  kine,  in  the  meadow  land  near. 

"  The  sheep  with  their  lambkins  there  browse 

at  their  ease, 

Beneath  the  cool  arch  of  embowering  trees; 
While  low  creeping  herbs  give  their  sweets 

to  the  air  — 
Wild  thyme,  and  the   violet,  and  primroses 

fair. 

"  'Tis   here   that  myself  every  morning  she 

bears ; 

Then  back  to  the  cot  in  the  valley  repairs. 
The  fagot  is  blazing,  the  breakfast  is  placed, 
And  appetite  sweetens  coarse  fare  to  the  taste. 

"In  these  humble  services  passes  my  life, 
Remote  from  the  city  —  its  noise  and  its  strife. 
Though  homely,  I'm  fit  for  the  work  of  the 

day; 
And  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  true  British  clay. 
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"  And  now,  noble  vase,  may  I  ask  if  'tis  true 
That  you  stand  every  day  here  with  nothing 

to  do  ? 

A  poor  idle  gentleman,  up  in  your  niche, 
Quite   useless  —  and    nothing  but  handsome 

and  rich  ? 

44  They  neither  intrust  you  with  victuals  nor 

drink : 
You  must  have  but  a  poor,  sorry  life  on't,  I 

think  ; 
And  though  such  an  elegant  creature  you're 

thought, 
Pray,  are  you  not  tired  with  doing  of  nought  ?  " 

But  the  vase  could  not  answer  such  questions 

as  these, 
And  the  pitcher  felt  glad  he  was  not  a  Chinese. 


Brooklyn^  May  25,  1846. 
MR.  MERRY  : 

Seeing  that  many  of  your  young 
readers  send  you  some  stories,  I  thought 
I  would  send  you  one,  which  I  found  in  a 
book. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Mnepence, 


tHEN  I  first  began  to  keep  an  account 
of  my  travels,  I  was  in  the  purse 
of  a  beautiful  young   lady  named 
Julia.     One   morning,  after  break- 
fast, as  Julia  was  standing  in  the  parlor, 
.  she  heard  a  child  scream  in  the  street. 
She  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  little 
girl,  not  more  than  three  years  old,  ap- 
parently, standing   in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  by  her  a  large  dog,  who  was 
trying  to  get  at  a  piece  of  bread  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  but  which  the  child, 
loath  to  part  with  her  bread,  held  up  as 
high   as   she   could,   and   screamed    for 
help.  The  ready  sympathies  of  Julia  were 
at  once  excited,  and  she  ran  to  the  bell, 


and  pulled  it  with  eagerness,  intending  to 
send  the  servant  to  bring  the  child  into  the 
house  ;  but  as  he  did  not  come  as  quickly 
as  she  wished,  she  went  to  the  door  to 
see  if  any  one  was  in  sight  whom  she 
knew,  and  could  apply  to  for  assistance. 

It  happened  that  there  was  no  one  in 
sight  but  "  poor  Jemmy,"  as  he  was 
called  —  an  ungainly  fellow,  about  seven- 
teen years  old,  who  was  half  idiot,  but 
whom,  being  well  known  to  Julia,  as  his 
mother  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  ask  to  take  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  bring  her  into  the  house. 
Jemmy  looked  at  her  face  with  his  idiot 
stare,  and  said,  "What,  little  Susan 
there  ?  Nero  won't  hurt  her :  he  wants 
to  steal  her  bread  and  butter." 

"  I  know  that,"  Julia  replied,  "  but  the 
child  is  frightened  ;  so  bring  her  to  me  ; 
that's  a  good  fellow."  Jemmy  was  alive 
to  her  kind  tones,  and  said,  u  Well,  so  I 
will,  my  beauty."  And  he  very  gently 
lifted  the  child  up,  and  placed  her  on  the 
steps,  then,  kissing  his  hand,  and  making 
alow,  uncouth  bow,  was  retiring,  when  Ju- 
lia said,  "Stop,  Jemmy;  I  wish  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble,  or  rather  your  being 
so  willing  to  oblige  me  ;  and  do  you  stay 
here  by  the  child  till  I  come  back." 
She  then  returned  into  the  parlor,  came 
to  her  work-table,  took  out  her  purse, 
and  drew  me  forth.  We  had  been  list- 
ening to  what  had  passed  ;  and  when  she 
opened  the  purse,  I  felt  a  sinking  of  heart 
at  the  dismal  reverse  of  fortune  I  might 
be  about  to  experience. 

However,  I  had  no  power  to  help  it ; 
and  her  motions  were  so  quick  that  I  had 
hardly  time  to  think  of  it.  She  held  me 
in  her  hand  while  she  went  to  the  closet 
and  got  a  piece  of  cake,  and  then  re- 
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turned  to  the  door ;  where,  stooping  down 
to  little  Susan,  she  said,  "  Here  is  a  nice 
piece  of  cake  for  you :  you  will  see  noth- 
ing more  of  Nero ;  he  has  gone  into  the 
yard,  and  the  gate  is  shut."  She  then 
ujave  the  child  a  kiss,  and  sent  her  off. 
"  And  now,  Jemmy,"  said  she,  "  here  is 
a  piece  of  cake  for  you,  and  I  will  give 
you  ninepence  beside,  for  your  good-na- 
tured readiness  to  oblige  me." 

Jemmy  c.ould  hardly  believe  his  senses 
when  she  actually  slid  me  into  his  hand. 
A  sort  of  smothered  laugh  escaped  him. 
He  held  me  up,  turned  me  from  side  to 
side  —  "A  silver  ninepence,  a  real  silver 
ninepence !  I  declare,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  had  one.  And  you're  a 
beauty,  Miss  Julie,  as  I  always  have  said 
you  were."  She  smiled  —  told  him  not  to 
spend  it  for  gingerbread.  "  Thank  you, 
my  beauty,"  he  said,  and,  making  his  un- 
couth bow,  turned  homewards.  Goody 
Smith,  the  mother  of  the  idiot,  was  a 
respectable  old  woman,  who  had  once 
earned  her  living  by  working  out.  This 
she  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  a  long 
time.  But  sometimes  she  got  some 
money  for  knitting  socks  for  some  of  her 
neighbors.  Jemmy  was  not  a  fool,  but 
only  half  wise;  he  was  good-natured, 
always  willing  to  run  a  little  errand,  and 
sometimes  brought  his  mother  home  a 
few  cents ;  'but  as  for  a  piece  of  silver,  he 
rarely  saw  one. 

The  poor  woman  loved  her  idiot  boy, 
and  was  at  this  time  waiting  his  return, 
as  he  had  gone  out  without  any  break- 
fast. Very  soon  she  heard  his  joyful 
step  at  the  door.  He  entered  the  house, 
calling  out,-  "  Mother,  I'm  as  rich  as  a 
king  !  "  "  How  now,  darling !  have  you 
had  your  breakfast  ?  Come,  here  is  your 


tea."  "  I  have  had  breakfast  enough," 
said  he  —  "a  great  piece  of  cake.  See 
what  Beauty  gave  me."  Saying  this,  he 
opened  his  hand,  and  laid  his  finger  upon 
the  edge  of  me,  as  if  he  was  afraid  I 
would  fly  away.  The  good  woman  put 
out  her  hand  to  receive  me.  "  No,  no," 
said  Jemmy ;  "  you  are  not  to  have  it ;  so 
don't  ask  me  for  it."  "  Then  you  intend 
to  save  it  to  buy  a  nice  pair  of  shoes. 
Had  you  not  better  put  it  in  my  drawer  ? " 
"  No !  lend  me  your  new  snuff-box." 
His  mother,  to  please  him,  got  the  box, 
and  it  was  put  in  Jemmy's  pocket. 

Such  is  a  part  of  the  adventures  of  a 
ninepence.     I  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  some  of  your  young  readers.     Yours, 
J.  G.,  of  Brooklyn. 


The  Story  of  Valentine  DnvaL 

[Continued  from  p.  117.] 
CHAPTER  III. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1707,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  severest 
winters  on  record  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  sharp    frost,   and   the  snow 
which  commenced  to  fall,  Valentine  re- 
mained  motionless   by    the  side   of  the 
pond   where  his  master  had  left  him. 

"  Come,  exert  yourself,  Valentine  !  " 
said  he  at  length,  speaking  to  himself, 
after  a  burst  of  grief  at  the  thought  of  his 
forlorn  situation.  "  But  where  shall  I 
go  ?  To  whom  shall  I  present  myself? 
Who  will  receive  me,  now  that  the  farm- 
er Maclare  has  turned  me  away  ? 
What  shall  I  say  to  my  poor  mother  ? 
Who  will  now  give  her  any  thing  to  eat  1 
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And  the  cure  —  the  good  cure  —  who 
always  defended  me  when  I  was  in 
trouble !  I  am  an  unfortunate ;  and  I 
have  deserved  it  all.  I  did  not  think  any 
harm  would  come  of  my  experiment.  I 
have  done  wrong,  and  must  suffer  for  it ; 
and  all  my  weeping  wilt  not  restore 
the  turkey.  Anthenay  is  not  the  only 
village  in  France.  God  did  not  desert 
me  when  my  poor  father  died,  and  when 
I  thought  I  was  lost :  perhaps  he  will  not 
abandon  me  now  :  where  there  are  vil- 
lages there  will  be  farmers  —  where  there 
are  farmers  there  will  be  turkeys  —  and 
where  there  are  turkeys  a  keeper  will  be 
required. 

Animated  by  this  reflection,  Valentine 
took  the  road  lying  before  him,  and  with- 
out looking  back,  or  turning  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  quitted  his  natal 
village. 

Alas!  how  much  suffering  would  he 
have  been  saved  had  he  but  known  that 
the  farmer,  ere  he  reached  home,  had 
regretted  the  haste  with  which  he  had 
dismissed  the  poor  boy,  and  had  gone  in 
pursuit  of  him — had  he  but  known  that 
his  mistress,  Dame  Jacqueline,  had  gone 
in  search  of  him  to  his  mother's,  not  for- 
getting to  take  the  week's  previsions  with 
her !  and  so  certain  was  she  that  he 
would  seek  his  friends,  that  she  had  left 
injunctions  to  send  him  immediately  to 
her  cottage,  where  every  thing  would  be 
forgiven.  But  Providence,  without  doubt, 
inspired  the  boy  to  take  the  route  he  did. 

After  travelling  some  days,  passing 
through  several  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
in  each  offering  his  services,  and  being 
always  refused,  as  the  night  closed  he 
found  himself  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
province  of  Brie.  He  was  attacked  with 


violent  spasms  in  the  head ;  and,  his  limbs 
becoming  almost  stiff  with  the  cold,  he 
knocked  at  the  first  door  he  came  to.  It 
was  that  of  a  poor  farmer,  whose  wife 
had  died  a  year  previously,  and  who 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  cultivat- 
ing a  little  plot  of  ground,  and  feeding 
some  sheep,  a  number  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  frost. 

"  For  charity,  sir,"  said  Valentine  in  a 
feeble  voice,  his  body  nearly  bent  double 
and  shivering,  "  allow  me  to  remain  a 
short  time  in  your  cottage  to  rest  and 
warm  myself,  for  I  am  nearly  frozen. 
O,  I  suffer  so  much,  I  believe  that  I  am 
dying." 

He  could  say  no  more,  and  fell  insen- 
sible at  the  feet  of  the  farmer,  who  for  a 
moment  appeared  uncertain  how  to  act. 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  he,  raising  him, 
"  you  are  indeed  a  wretched  object ;  but 
no  matter  ;  it  shall  not  be  said  that  old 
Michael  left  an  unfortunate  being  to 
perish  at  his  door."  As  Valentine  had 
not  the  power  to  raise  himself,  the  old 
farmer  took  him  in  his  arms  into  the 
stable  where  he  kept  his  sheep,  and  lay- 
ing him  down  amongst  the  heat  of  the 
peaceful  animals,  soon  restored  his  fro- 
zen limbs.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
farmer  rose,  he  went  to  look  after  the 
poor  boy,  but  was  shocked  at  the  state  in 
which  he  found  him.  On  examination, 
he  perceived  that  the  boy  was  attacked 
with  the  malady  which  had  caused  his 
wife's  death  the  previous  year. 

"  Poor  boy !  "  said  he,  "  you  have  the 
small-pox,  and  I  know  not  how  to  serve 
you.  What  can  I  give  you  —  I  that  have 
scarcely  enough  to  eat  myself?  These 
taxes  and  imposts  have  ruined  me  ;  they 
have  taken  all  that  I  possessed,  even  the 
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very  beasts  that  assisted  me  in  tilling  my 
ground.  If  the  cottage  were  my  own, 
that  too  would  have  been  taken ;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  farm. 
But  no  matter ;  I  shall  do  what  I  can  — 
God  will  take  pity  on  me." 

The  eyes  of  the  sick  boy  spoke  the 
thanks  which  his  tongue  could  not,  and 
Michael,  leaving  him  for  a  short  time, 
soon  returned  with  a  bundle  of  old  linen. 
Having  taken  off  the  clothes  which  Val- 
entine wore,  he  enveloped  him  in  the 
linen,  and  collecting  a  quantity  of  the 
manure  which  lay  about  the  stable,  he 
placed  Valentine  in  the  centre,  and  com- 
pletely covered  his  body  with  it.  Believ- 
ing that  he  left  him  to  die  in  peace,  the 
farmer  sought  his  daily  occupations. 

Morning  and  evening  he  visited  the 
child,  each  time  expecting  to  find  him  a 
corpse  ;  but  the  manure,  by  causing  co- 
pious perspiration,  had  brought  the  erup- 
tion to  the  exterior,  with  no  greater  in- 
jury than  a  number  of  blotches,  which 
ever  after  left  their  indelible  marks  on 
his  body.  Though  Valentine  escaped 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost  and  sickness, 
he  ran  a  great  risk  of  dying  of  hunger. 

One  morning,  the  farmer,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  Valentine  that  even  this  addi- 
tion, little  as  it  was,  surpassed  his  means. 

"  Then  I  have  no  other  hope  but  to 
die ! "  said  Valentine,  in  a  mournful 
voice,  and  throwing  a  look  of  desolation 
upon  the  filthy  covering  about  him. 

u  Though  I  am  not  able  to  give  you 
food,"  said  the  farmer,  "  there  are  others 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  so.  The  cure, 
who  lives  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  is 
a  good  and  charitable  man,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  consent  to  receive  you." 

Freeing  him  from  his  unique  covering, 


and  wrapping  wisps  of  hay  around  his 
limbs,  he  placed  him  on  an  ass,  and, 
taking  care  that  he  should  not  fall  off 
through  weakness,  led  him  to  the  pres- 
bytery. He  was  there  placed  in  bed, 
and,  by  the  attention  of  the  cure,  was 
soon  restored  to  health.  Unhappily,  the 
good  man  was  not  rich;  and  when  he 
found  Valentine  completely  recovered, 
he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  wished 
him  to  go,  and  leave  his  place  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  others  who  were  even  more 
unfortunate  than  he. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


What  is  our  Duty  here? 

WHAT  is  our  duty  here  ?     To  tend 
From  good  to  better —  thence  to  best; 
Grateful  to  drink  life's  cup,  —  then  bend 

Unmurmuring  to  our  bed  of  rest ; 
To  pluck  the  flowers  that  round  us  blow, 
Scattering  our  fragrance  as  we  go;  — 

And  so  to  live,  that  when  the  sun 
Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 

Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light; 

And  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered  bloom 

A  hundred  fold  in  days  to  come. 


Wrinkles. 

TOTJNG  woman,  would  you  have  wrinkles 
on  your  face  ?     "  Not  for  the  world," 
you  reply.     Then  cease  fretting,  and 
murmuring,  and    repining.      Rise  at 
early  dawn,  take  the  broom,  sweep  the 
floor,  make  the  beds,  and  get  breakfast 
yourself.      Such    employment,    with    a 
cheerful  heart,  will  keep  you  from  grow- 
ing prematurely  old,  and  having  your  face 
lined  with  wrinkles  and  scowls. 
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MONTEZUMA. 


Montezuma, 


I  HERE   are   few    names  in  history   as- 
sociated with  a  more  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy remembrance  than    that  of 
Montezuma.       When     his    country, 
Mexico,   was   discovered    jn    1518,   this 
monarch  reigned  over  eight  millions  of 
inhabitants.      His  capital   was   encircled 
by  fifty   cities ;   the  people  bowed  their 
faces  to  earth,  when  he  passed  by ;  no- 
bles and  princes  were  his  attendants  ;  he 
ate  from  plates  of  gold  ;  his  palace  con- 
tained thousands  of  obsequious  servants ; 


his  palanquin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  of  rank.  He  was  indeed  sur- 
rounded with  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  an  Eastern  despot. 

Who  could  have  dreamed  that  such  a 
monarch  —  so  secure  —  so  intrenched  in 
power — could  have  experienced  a  change 
of  fortune,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
keenest  sufferings,  should  have  died  of  a 
broken  heart !  Yet  such  was  his  fate. 

Fernando  Cortez,  with  his  five  hun- 
dred men,  came  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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The  intimidated  monarch  received  them. 
They  soon  made  him  their  prisoner; 
and  he  became,  in  their  hands,  a  mere 
puppet,  to  aid  the  invaders  in  cheating 
his  people.  The  indignant  populace  sent 
their  arrows  at  him,  and  he  fell  wounded 
to  the  earth.  And  thus  he  died,  partly 
of  his  wounds,  and  partly  of  a  broken 
heart ! 


Greedy  Robin, 

B.  I.  C.  P. 

A  BLITHE  little  robin  sat  up  in  a  tree, 
And  he  frisked,  and  he  fluttered,  and  whistled  in 

glee; 

He  smoothed  his  red  breast  with  his  delicate  bill, 
And  he  ate  of  the  blackest  ripe  cherries  his  fill. 
O,  who  such  a  frolicsome  fellow  as  he, 
So  funnily  chattering  forth,  "  Chick-a-dee  !  " 

His  fat  little  mate-bird  came  bouncing  along, 

So  bustling  and  busy,  half  chirping  a  song  j 

And  she  stooped  dov/ii  her  head  from  a  leaf-covered 

bough, 

And  said,  "  Dearest  husband,  O,  come  with  me  now} 
For  a  minute  or  two  let  those  sweet  cherries  be, 
For  our  baby-birds  hungrily  cry, '  Chick-a-dee  ! '  " 

"  But  this  fruit  is  so  luscious,  so   tempting,  my 

love, 

1  can't  possibly  leave  it !  Go  home  —  there's  a  dove  ! 
And  feed  little  Robin  5  as  for  Bobby  and  Bill, 
I  shall  soon  stop  their  mouths  if  they  will  not  be 

still. 

It  is  not  yet  time  for  them  hungry  to  be ; 
Go  tell  them  that,  darling  ;  go.  dear  chick-a-dee  !  " 

So  then  Mrs.  Robin,  like  a  dutiful  wife, 
Went  off  with  her  cherries  without  any  strife  j 
And  when  she  fed  one  bird,  the  others  she  chid, 
For  not,  like  good  children,  doing  what  they  were  bid. 
But  it  saddened  her  kind  little  heart  much  to  see, 
With  what  real  hunger  they  cried,  "  Chick-a-dee !  " 

Quick  she  flew  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Dearest 

Rob, 

Quite  cold  and  half  starved  are  poor  Billy  and  Bob ! 
I  must  indeed  instantly  go  to  the  nest, 
For  a  damp,  chilly  breeze  blows  up  strong  from  the 

west. 
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They  need  to  be  covered  up  warmly,  you  eeo ; 

So  haste  with  some  cherries,  my  dear  chick-a-dee  !  " 

Said  Robin  the  Redbreast,  "  I  pray  you,  be  still ; 
I  shall  stay  if  1  like,  — I  shall  go  if  I  will. 
These  black-hearts  are  furnishing  me  such  a  feast, 
I'm  determined  to  stay  half  an  hour  at  the  least. 
The  wind  you  complain  of  blows  mildly  on  me  ; 
Bill  and  Bob  only  want  to  be  fed,  chick-a-dee !  " 

Alas  !  "  said  his  wife,  "  you  entirely  forget 
That  poor  little  1  have  not  breakfasted  yet ! 
The  sun  is  already  an  hour  in  the  sky, 
And  I  have  done  nothing  but  flutter  and  fly 
From  the  tree  to  the  nest,  and  the  nest  to  the  tree, 
With  my  beak  full  of  cherries,  my  dear  chick-a- 


"  Good  sakes !  "  cried  the  Robin,  "  how  excessively 

droll ! 

You  really  are  though  a  kind  little  soul ! 
Here,  swallow  this  beautiful  clustering  bunch, 
(Although  1  intended  to  save  it  for  lunch.) 
O,  you're  carrying  it  off  to  the  young  ones,  I  see  !  — 
You've  a  singular  taste,  my  good  wife,  chick-a-dee ! " 

Not  very  long  after,  a  man,  turning  hay 
In  a  neighboring  meadow,  saw  Robin,  so  gay, 
Making  wonderful  havoc  amongst  his  fine  fruit  j 
So  with  his  sure  rifle  he  quickly  did  shoot 
The  blithe  little  bird  that  sat  up  in  the  tree  ; 
And  he  fell,  screaming  out  as  he  died,  "  Chick-a- 
dee  !  " 

When  poor  Mrs.  Robin  came  back  from  her  nest, 
All  bloody  and  torn  on  the  ground  lay  Redbreast  j 
She  plaintively  moaned ;  but  she  called  him  in  vain  j 
The  Robin  could  never  be  greedy  again  ! 
No  more  of  his  frolic  and  fun  she  might  see, 
And  with  a  sad  heart  she  left  poor  chick-a-dee  !  " 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hope, 


IN  hope  a  king  doth  go  to  war ; 
In.hope  a  lover  lives  full  long  ; 
In  hope  a  merchant  sails  full  far  ; 
In  hope  just  men  do  suffer  wrong ; 
In  hope  the  ploughman  sows  his  seed  : 
Thus  hope  helps  thousands  at  their  need. 
Then  faint  not,  heart,  among  the  rest; 
Whatever  chance,  hope  thou  the  best. 
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THE   BUTTERFLY. 


The  Butterfly. 


«« I'd  be  a  butterfly 

WOULD  you  indeed,  Miss  Nancy  ?  — 
would  you  be  a  butterfly  —  to  be 
chased  up  and   down,   and    round 
about,   in   this   fashion?     You    go 
about  singing,  — 

«« I'd  be  a  butterfly, 
Born  in  the  bower  " 

And  while  the  song  is  on  your  lips, 
you  take  that  long  net,  and  away  you  go 
to  catch  that  very  insect,  whose  life  seems 
to  excite  your  envy.  If  he  settles  upon 
a  vase  of  flowers,  or  on  a  head  of  clover, 
or  amid  a  patch  of  wild  violets,  lo  !  in  a 
trice  his  meal  is  disturbed  —  his  life  is 
threatened. 

Consider,  Miss  Nancy,  what  that  but- 
terfly must  think  of  you  and  say  of  you. 


Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  telling  the  story 
of  his  day's  experience.  He  will  say 
that  he  was  about  to  sip  the  honey-dew 
of  some  roses,  when  a  monstrous  giantess, 
ten  thousand  times  as  tall  as  a  butterfly, 
came  running  at  him,  holding  in  her 
hand  an  amazing  long  pole,  to  which 
was  attached  a  net,  big  enough  to  hold 
all  the  butterflies  for  a  mile  around.  He 
will  go  on  to  say  how  fierce  was  the 
countenance  of  this  fearful  giantess ;  how 
her  eyes  stood  out ;  how  her  black  locks 
streamed  in  the  wind  ;  what  a  terrific 
earthquake  voice  she  had ;  and  how,  as 
soon  as  the  poor  butterfly  settled  down 
to  eat  a  little  honey,  the  giantess  came 
with  a  scream  and  a  swoop  to  disturb  his 
meal,  and  put  an  end  to  his  bliss. 

Consider  these  things,  Miss  Nancy,  and, 
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when  we  meet  again,  tell  me  if  you  really 
would  be  a  butterfly;  or  whether  you 
are  only  romancing  in  the  idle  words  of 
a  song. 


THE  folio  wing  fable,  Mr.  Merry,  which 
I  extract  from  a  scrap-book,  I  think  of 
sufficient  merit  to  occupy  a  place  in  your 
invaluable  Museum. 

Yours  forever, 

E.  R.  P. 

The  Pebble  and  the  Acorn, 

»  T  AM  a  pebble,  and  yield  to  none," 

Were    the    swelling  words    of  a    tiny 

stone  ; 

"  Nor  change  nor  season  can  alter  me  ; 
I  am  abiding  while  ages  flee. 
The  pelting  hail  and  the  drizzling  rain 
Have  tried  to  soften  me  long  in  vain  ; 
And  the  tender  dew  has  sought  to  melt, 
Or  to  touch  my  heart,  but  it  was  not  felt. 

"  None  can  tell  the  pebble's  birth  ; 
For  I  am  as  old  as  the  solid  earth. 
The  children  of  men  arise  and  pass 
Out  of  the  world  like  blades  of  grass. 
And  many  a  foot  on  me  has  trod 
That's  gone  from  sight  and  under  the  sod. 
I  am  a  pebble ;  but  who  art  thou, 
Rattling  along  from  the  reckless  bough  ?  " 
The  acorn  was  shocked  at  this  rude  salute, 
And  lay  for  a  moment  abashed  and  mute ; 
She  never  before  had  been  so  near 
This  gravelly  ball,  the  mundane  sphere, 
And  felt,  for  a  while,  perplexed  to  know 
How  to  answer  a  thing  so  low. 
But  to  give  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  the  angry  look,  or  the  keen  retort, 
At  length  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
"  Since  it  has  happened  that  I  am  thrown 
From  the  lighter  element  where  I  grew, 
Down  to  another  so  hard  and  new, 
And  beside  a  personage  so  august, 
Abased,  I  will  cover  my  head  with  dust, 


And  quickly  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 
Whom  time,  nor  season,  nor  storm,  nor  sun, 
Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  wheel, 
Has  ever  subdued  or  made  to  feel." 
And  soon  in  the  earth  she  sunk  away 
From  the  comfortless  spot  where  the  pebble 
lay. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  was  broke 

By  the  piercing  head  of  an  infant  oak  j 

And  as  it  rose,  and  its  branches  spread, 

The  pebble  looked  up,  and,  wondering,  said, 

"  A  modest  acorn,  never  to  tell 

What  was  enclosed  in  her  simple  shell ! 

That  the  pride  of  the  forest  was  then  shut  up 

Within  the  space  of  her  little  cup  ! 

And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darksome  earth, 

To  prove  that  nothing  could  hide  her  worth. 

And,  O,  how  many  will  tread  on  me, 

To  come  and  admire  that  beautiful  tree, 

Whose  head  is  towering  toward  the  sky, 

Above  such  a  worthless  thing  as  I  ! 

Useless  and  vain,  a  cumberer  here, 

I  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year ; 

But  never  from  this  shall  a  vaunting  word 

From  the  humble  pebble  again  be  heard, 

Till  something  without  me,  or  within, 

Can  show  the  purpose  for  which  1  have  been  ! ' 

The  pebble  could  not  its  vow  forget, 

And  it  lies  there  wrapped  in  silence  yet. 

Xorwalk,  March,  1846. 


The  Cup  of  Tea. 

OFT  in  the  chilly  night, 
Ere  slumber's  chain  hath  bound  me, 
1  see  by  candle  light 

The  tea  things  all  around  me  — 
The  plates,  the  bakes, 
The  tarts  and  cakes, 
The  sets  of  cups  unbroken, 
The  waxen  light, 
The  spoons  so  bright, 
The  jests,  as  yet  unspoken  ; 
Then  in  the  merry  light, 

I  draw  my  wrapper  round  me, 
And  sip  my  Pekoe  tea  at  night 

While  wife  and  babes  surround  me. 
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Adventures  in  Japan,  by  Michael  Kastoff, 


[Continued  from  p.  110.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  HE  examinations  which  I  had  under- 
gone from  the  Japanese  seemed  to 
have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  they  took 
me  for  a  spy.  The  precautions  that  were 
now  used  to  prevent  my  escape,  convinced 
me  that  something  or  other  had  produced 
an  unfavorable  impression  with  regard  to 
me.  I  was  now  transferred  from  my 
comfortable  lodging  to  a  prison,  or  rather 
a  sort  of  a  cage  built  of  stout  timber,  the 
door  of  which  was  so  low  that  I  was 
obliged  to  stoop  and  enter  it  upon  all- 
fours.  This  dismal  apartment  had  no 
light,  except  what  was  admitted  through 
the  beams  of  a  sort  of  palisade  at  one 
end.  Above  the  door  was  a  small  hole, 
through  which  my  food  was  handed  to 
me.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  or  wooden  fence,  with  sharp, 
pointed  stakes,  and  outside  of  this  an- 
other. Outside  of  all  were  the  guard- 
houses and  sentry-boxes. 

The  soldiers  who  performed  guard 
were  not  allowed  to  come  near  me,  nor 
even  to  pass  within  the  interior  fence,  but 
went  their  rounds  every  half  hour,  strik- 
ing the  time  with  two  boards  during  the 
night.  Dismal  enough  as  this  place  was 
in  the  daytime,  it  was  doubly  so  at  night. 
I  had  no  fire  ;  a  night  lamp  supplied  with 
fresh  oil,  and  placed  in  a  paper  lantern, 
was  kept  burning  outside ;  but  the  feeble, 
glimmering  light,  which  it  shed  between 
the  stakes,  was  scarcely  capable  of  render- 
ing any  object  visible.  The  clanking 


noise  made  every  half  hour  by  the  mov- 
ing of  the  locks  and  bolts,  when  the  sol- 
diers inspected  me,  rendered  this  gloomy 
place  still  more  disagreeable,  and  did  not 
allow  me  a  moment's  repose. 

I  asked  the  officers  whether  I  could 
not  have  a  window  made  in  the  back 
wall  of  my  prison,  as  through  the  pali- 
sades I  could  see  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
the  tops  of  a  few  trees.  They  seemed 
to  think  this  not  unreasonable,  but,  after 
examining  the  wall,  told  me  that  they 
must  be  very  careful  of  my  health,  and 
feared  that  the  bleak  north  winds  might 
give  me  a  cold.  This  I  thought  a  mere 
pretence,  and  began  to  have  dismal  ap- 
prehensions of  passing  my  life  in  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

After  a  confinement  of  eight  or  ten 
days  here,  I  was  again  subjected  to  the 
process  of  examination  before  the  banjo, 
or  magistrate  of  the  place.  The  number 
of  questions  which  he  asked  me  is  incal- 
culable ;  and  many  of  them  were  so 
strange,  so  unimportant  and  ludicrous, 
that  I  often  made  very  insolent  replies  in 
my  embarrassment  and  vexation.  The 
questions  were  such  as  these :  What 
kind  of  dress  does  the  emperor  of  Russia 
wear  ?  What  sort  of  hat  does  he  put  on 
his  head  ?  What  kinds  of  birds  are 
found  at  St.  Petersburg?  What  money 
did  my  trousers  cost  me  ?  How  do  the 
Russians  cook  their  suppers  ?  What  sort 
of  a  horse  does  the  emperor  ride  on  ? 
Who  makes  the  emperor's  small-clothes  ? 
How  many  foreigners  are  there  in  Rus- 
sia ?  How  long,  broad,  and  high,  is  the 
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emperorrs  palace  ?  How  many  win- 
dows are  there  in  it  ?  How  many  can- 
non are  mounted  upon  it?  &c.  &c. 
When  I  told  them  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  did  not  fortify  their  palaces,  they 
doubted,  at  first,  the  truth  of  what  I  said, 
and,  on  being  assured  of  the  fact,  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  what  they 
termed  a  strange  instance  of  imprudence. 

When  I  mentioned  any  animal  which 
they  did  not  know,  the  banjo  requested 
me  to  draw  a  figure  of  it.  This  was  a 
new  trouble ;  for  I  was  now  constantly 
employed  in  drawing  sheep,  goats,  asses, 
reindeer,  foxes,  bears,  &c.,  as  well  as 
coaches,  sledges,  and  carriages ;  in  a 
word,  they  wished  to  see  every  thing  rep- 
resented on  paper  which  they  could  not 
see  in  Japan.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
all  these  requests  were  made  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  yet  so  tedious  and  puz- 
zling a  task  did  it  become  to  answer  such 
a  variety  of  questions,  that  I  was  fretted 
out  of  all  patience.  Half  the  inquiries 
were  made  respecting  things  of  which  I 
had  no  knowledge  ;  as,  How  many  ships 
of  war  and  merchantmen  are  there  in  all 
Europe  ?  What  are  the  names  of  all  the 
governors  in  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  ? 
&c.  At  last  I  told  the  banjo  that  I  be- 
lieved they  took  a  pleasure  in  tormenting 
me,  for  these  questions  were  a  real  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  that,  if  he  wished  to  kill  me, 
he  had  better  do  it  outright,  for  I  would 
not  answer  another  query. 

The  banjo,  then,  with  great  mildness  of 
manner,  endeavored  to  calm  my  irritation, 
and  said  he  hoped  I  was  not  offended  by 
his  curiosity,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  force 
any  answers  from  me,  but  merely  to 
question  me  like  a  friend.  This  a  little 
mollified  me,  and  I  apologized  for  the 


rude  answers  I  had  given ;  but,  after  a 
few  questions  relating  to  my  personal 
comfort,  he  fell  back  upon  his  old  system 
of  minute  and  teasing  inquiries.  Nothing 
seems  able  to  tire  the  patience  of  a  Jap- 
anese, or  put  him  out  of  humor.  When 
I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  this  or  that, 
he  requested  that  I  would  inform  him  ac- 
cording to  supposition :  this  he  never 
failed  to  do  when  I  sought  to  evade  his 
questions.  If  I  attempted  to  get  rid  of  a 
query  by  inventing  an  answer,  this  was 
sure  to  bring  me  into  difficulty ;  for  the 
Japanese  are  too  cunning  to  be  circum- 
vented in  such  a  way,  and  put  questions 
artfully  on  the  same  subject  in  different 
shapes. 

Among  other  questions,  I  was  asked 
what  was  the  cargo  of  the  ship  in  which 
I  sailed.  I  replied  by  informing  them 
that  ships  of  war  never  carried  cargoes. 
At  this  they  testified  great  surprise,  and 
hesitated  to  believe  me.  I  wondered  the 
less  at  this  afterwards,  when  I  learned 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  Japanese. 
With  them,  all  foreign  trade,  either  with 
the  Dutch,  the  Chinese,  the  Coreans,  or 
the  people  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands,  is  mo- 
nopolized by  the  emperor.  He  pur- 
chases all  the  goods  which  are  imported 
into  Japan,  and  sends  them,  in  his  own 
ships,  to  the  different  harbors  in  his  terri- 
tories. Here  the  imperial  huckster  sells 
out  his  stock  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  for 
cash  or  approved  credit.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  drives  a  rousing  trade. 

At  last,  this  tedious  day  came  to  a 
close,  and  I  was  allowed  to  retire  to  rest. 
In  the  night,  the  wind  rose,  and  I  heard  a 
smart  gale  whistling  through  the  crannies 
of  my  airy  habitation.  I  could  have 
wished  the  night  had  been  more  quiet; 
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for  I  believe  this  high  wind  induced  the 
banjo  to  send  for  me  again  the  next  fore- 
noon, in  order  that  he  might  have  a  talk 
with  me  about  it.  The  fact  may  seem 
incredible  to  my  readers ,  but,  from  what 
I  know  of  the  Japanese,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  this  puff  of  wind  fur- 
nished his  wise  noddle  with  a  bran-new 
idea.  It  occurred  at  once  to  him  that  it 
must  be  of  immense  importance  to  the 
mighty  emperor  of  Japan,  the  dignity  of 
all  the  high  functionaries  of  state,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  imperial  subjects,  to  know 
what  sort  of  winds  blew  in  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  whether  they  were  just 
like  Japanese  winds,  or  quite  another 
sort  of  thing. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  orders,  in  his 
wisdom,  that  I  should  be  again  brought 
before  him  ;  and  again  I  was  plied  with 
questions.  He  asked  me  whether  I  ever 
in  my  life  witnessed  such  a  storm  as  that 
of  last  night.  I  answered,  "  Yes,  a  good 
many,"  and  even  maintained  that  the  Rus- 
sians could  beat  the  Japanese  for  storms, 
as  they  could  in  every  thing  else.  The 
banjo  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  incred- 
ulously. He  then  desired  to  know  which 
way  the  storms  blew  in  Russia,  whether 
from  north,  south,  east,  or  west ;  whether 
from  off  the  ocean  or  over  land  ;  whether 
they  blew  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry  ; 
whether  they  commonly  happened  by 
night  or  by  day ;  whether  they  ever  did 
any  damage,  as  blowing  down  houses 
and  trees  ;  how  many  were  blown  down 
every  year  throughout  all  Russia ;  who 
paid  for  the  damage,  and  how  much  it 
all  cost.  All  these  questions,  with  my 
answers  to  them,  the  secretary  took 
pains  to  write  down  with  incredible  pa- 
tience and  scrupulous  care,  as  if  the  wel- 


fare of  the  empire  was  concerned  in  every 
syllable.  I  thanked  my  stars  when  this 
catechism  of  storms  was  fairly  blown 
over. 

After  this,  the  interpreter  came  to  me, 
accompanied  by  two  persons,  one  of 
whom,  I  found,  was  a  tailor,  who,  he  in- 
formed me,  had  been  ordered  by  the 
government  to  make  me  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which  I  was  at  liberty  to  have  either  in 
the  Russian  or  Japanese  fashion,  just  as  I 
pleased.  I  replied  that  I  had  clothes 
enough,  and  felt  no  wish  to  have  any 
more.  Upon  this,  they  stated  that  it  was 
of  no  consequence  what  clothes  I  had ; 
they  wished  to  make  me  a  present,  and  I 
must  not  reject  it. 

All  contradiction  was  therefore  useless, 
and  I  told  them  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased.  The  tailor  took  my  measure 
very  minutely,  and  noted  down  every 
thing  in  writing.  In  a  few  days,  my  new 
clothes  were  brought  to  me.  They  were 
made  of  a  cherry-colored  cotton  stuff, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Dutch  cloth 
called  frieze.  The  Japanese  name  of  it 
is  mompa.  The  garments  were  all 
wadded  and  lined,  and  looked  very  com- 
fortable ;  but  what  to  call  the  different 
articles  was  a  puzzle.  They  'were  nei- 
ther coats,  cloaks,  surtouts,  wrappers, 
frocks,  sacks,  nor  night-gowns,  but  a 
queer  combination  of  the  whole  seven. 
However,  they  did  very  well  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  I  never  troubled  myself  as 
to  what  names  I  should  give  them.  I 
believe  I  made  some  blunders  in  first 
dressing  myself  in  them,  as  the  Indian 
did  when  he  received  a  present  of  a  pair 
of  small-clothes,  and  put  them  on  for  a 
jacket,  thinking  himself  rigged  in  the  top 
of  the  mode. 
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When  a  Japanese  finds  a  room  too 
warm  for  him,  he  pulls  off  his  upper 
coat,  and  lets  it  hang  behind  on  his  gir- 
dle. If  it  grows  warmer,  he  pulls  off  a 
second  in  the  same  manner.  If  this  be 
not  enough,  a  third  and  a  fourth  are 
stripped  off;  and  finally  all,  except  the 
inner  one.  When  he  feels  too  cool,  they 
are  put  on  by  degrees,  one  over  the 
other.  The  women  cool  and  warm 
themselves  in  the  same  manner,  which 
would  certainly  shock  our  ideas  of  del- 
icacy and  politeness ;  but  all  such  things 
depend  on  custom.  The  females,  out  of 
vanity,  wear  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
clothes  than  the  men,  although  they  need 
less.  Their  garments,  worn  one  over 
the  other,  sometimes  amount  to  twenty  ; 
some  say  a  hundred.  These  are  not  un- 
frequently  made  of  very  light  and  delicate 
stuff,  so  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  may 
be  put  in  one  pocket. 

The  Japanese  ladies  use  a  species  of 
rouge,  called  Ung.  This  they  apply,  not 
to  their  cheeks,  but  to  their  lips.  To 
praise  a  Japanese  beauty,  she  must  be 
called,  not  "  rosy-cheek,"  but  "  cherry- 
lips."  They  blacken  their  teeth  also  for 
beauty  ;  and  the  contrast  between  their 
lips  and  teeth  is  very  striking,  and  not  at 
all  accordant  to  our  notions  of  what  is 
beautiful. 

While  promenading  the  streets,  which 
is  not  very  common  for  a  Japanese  lady, 
she  is  attended  by  female  servants  in 
great  numbers,  carrying  handkerchiefs, 
baskets  of  confectionary,  &c.  The  dress 
of  the  higher  classes  is  very  magnificent : 
sometimes  a  train  is  worn  several  feet 
in  length.  Their  head-dress  resembles 
somewhat  that  fashion  prevalent  in 
France  a  century  ago,  with  the  exception 


that  they  do  not  make  use  of  powder,  but 
adorn  the  hair  with  abundance  of  flowers 
and  ribbons  fastened  with  gold  and  silver 
bodkins. 

Though  I  was  kept  strictly  confined, 
yet  I  could  perceive  that  my  keepers  ex- 
erted themselves  to  provide  for  my  com- 
fort as  far  as  their  means  would  allow 
them.  As  the  weather  grew  cold,  they 
gave  me  a  bear-skin  to  sleep  on.  The 
cold  increasing,  I  complained  of  the  open 
spaces  between  the  bars  of  my  apartment, 
on  which  they  plastered  them  all  up  with 
paper.  I  wished  for  a  fire  ;  and  after  a 
considerable  time  spent  in  deliberation  on 
this  important  matter,  and  examining  and 
measuring  the  premises,  they  dug  a  large 
hole  for  a  hearth  outside  the  room :  this 
they  built  round  with  stone,  and  filled 
with  sand.  Here  a  fire  of  charcoal  was 
kept  burning  all  day,  which  warmed  one 
end  of  the  apartment. 

For  the  comfort  of  smoking,  they  sup- 
plied me  with  a  very  long  pipe,  having 
about  the  middle  of  the  stem  a  wooden 
ball,  so  large  that  it  would  not  pass  be- 
tween the  palisades.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  was  thus  kept  outside  of  the  room, 
while  I  sat  and  puffed  away  within.  At 
first,  I  felt  irritated  at  this  singular  instance 
of  distrust,  and  reproached  the  Japanese, 
in  very  plain  terms,  for  treating  me  so 
like  a  barbarian.  But  they  only  laughed, 
and  referred  me  to  their  laws,  which 
obliged  them  to  remove  from  the  reach 
of  their  prisoners  every  thing  which 
might  be  used  to  commit  violence,  either 
against  themselves  or  other  persons. 
There  was  danger,  forsooth,  that  I  should 
commit  suicide  or  murder  with  a  tobacco 
pipe  ! 

My  keepers,  moreover,  recommended 
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to  me  not  to  yield  to  despair,  but  to  offer 
up  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  to  place  con- 
fidence therein ;  adding  that,  in  case  I 
stood  in  need  of  any  thing,  I  might  in- 
stantly make  it  known,  and  I  should  ex- 
perience every  indulgence  which  could 
be  granted  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  I  was  further  assured  that 
my  condition  would  be  much  improved 
in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  that,  at  length, 
the  highest  mark  of  favor  which  they 
could  show  me  would  be  to  send  me 
back  to  my  native  country.  My  official 
friend,  the  banjo,  stated  to  me,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  the  Japanese  never  did 
any  thing  with  rashness  or  precipitation  ; 
that  with  them  every  thing  was  executed 
slowly  and  deliberately,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, my  condition  could  only  be  grad- 
ually improved.  This  I  well  knew  from 
experience,  for  I  had  never  yet  received 
two  civilities  or  favors,  of  any  magnitude, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Ambitious  Weed, 

N  idle  weed,  that  used  to  crawl 
Unseen  behind  the  garden  wall, 

(Its  most  becoming  station,) 
At  last,  refreshed  by  sun  and  showers, 
Which  nourish  weeds  as  well  as  flowers, 
Amused  its  solitary  hours 

With  thoughts  of  elevation. 

Those  thoughts  encouraged  day  by  day, 
It  shot  forth  many  an  upward  spray, 

And  many  a  tendril  band ; 
But,  as  it  could  not  climb  alone, 
It  uttered  oft  a  lazy  groan 
To  moss  and  mortar,  stick  and  stone, 

To  lend  a  helping  hand. 


At  length,  by  friendly  hand  sustained, 
The  aspiring  vegetable  gained 

The  object  of  its  labors; 
That  which  had  cost  her  many  a  sigh,  — 
And  nothing  less  would  satisfy,  — 
Which  was,  not  only  being  high, 

But  higher  than  her  neighbors. 

And  now,  this  weed,  though  weak,  and  spent 
With  climbing  up  the  steep  ascent, 

Admired  her  figure  tall ; 
And  then  (for  vanity  ne'er  ends 
With  that  which  it  at  first  intends) 
Began  to  laugh  at  those  poor  friends 

Who  helped  her  up  the  wall. 

But  by  and  by,  my  lady  spied 
The  garden  on  the  other  side  ; 

And  fallen  was  her  crest, 
To  see,  in  neat  array  below, 
A  bed  of  all  the  flowers  that  blow  — 
Lily  and  rose  —  a  goodly  show, 

In  fairest  colors  dressed. 

Recovering  from  her  first  surprise, 
She  soon  began  to  criticize  :  — 

11  A.  dainty  sight,  indeed  ! 
I'd  be  the  meanest  thing  that  blows 
Rather  than  that  affected  rose ; 
So  much  perfume  offends  my  nose/' 

Exclaimed  the  vulgar  weed. 

"  Well,  'tis  enough  to  make  one  chilly, 
To  see  that  pale,  consumptive  lily 

Among  these  painted  folks. 
Miss  Tulip,  too,  looks  wondrous  odd; 
She's  gaping  like  a  dying  cod. 
What  a  queer  stick  is  golden-rod  ! 

And  how  the  violet  pokes ! 

"  Not  for  the  gayest  tint  that  lingers 
On  honeysuckle's  rosy  fingers, 

Would  I  with  her  exchange ; 
For  this,  at  least,  is  very  clear  — 
Since  they  are  there,  and  I  am  here, 
I  occupy  a  higher  sphere  — 

Enjoy  a  wider  range." 

Alas  !  poor  envious  weed  !  —  for  lo  ! 
That  instant  came  the  gardener's  hoe, 
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And  lopped  her  from  her  sphere : 
But  none  lamented  when  she  fell ; 
No  passing  zephyr  sighed  farewell ; 
No  friendly  bee  would  hum  her  knell ; 

No  fairy  dropped  a  tear ;  — 

While  those  sweet  flowers  of  genuine  worth, 
Inclining  toward  the  modest  earth, 

Adorn  the  vale  below, 
Content  to  hide  in  sylvan  dells 
Their  rosy  buds  and  purple  bells, 
Though  scarce  a  rising  zephyr  tells 

The  secret  where  they  grow. 


"Take  Care  of  Number  One." 

[Continued  from  p.  123.] 
CHAPTER   XII. 

JACOB  KARL  was  now  fairly  launched 
upon  the  sea ;  but  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  relate  very  minutely  his  ad- 
ventures during  this  part  of  his  life. 
We  shall  only  give  an  account  of  those 
which  were  most  prominent,  and  which 
exerted  an  influence  upon  his  character 
and  career. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  respect  to 
his  first  voyage,  that  the  brig,  in  which  he 
was  embarked  as  cabin  boy,  was  bound 
to  Jamaica,  a  large  and  fine  island  in  the 
West  Indies.  She  was  heavily  laden 
with  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  and 
other  articles  of  lumber;  and  in  rough 
weather,  the  gunwale,  on  the  lower  side, 
was  frequently  beneath  the  water.  This 
seemed  very  dangerous ;  and  Jacob  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  how  well  the 
craft  rode  upon  the  waves,  and  proceeded 
upon  her  voyage. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  days,  the  brig 
reached  Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica, 
which  Jacob  found  to  be  quite  a  large 


town.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants were  negroes.  The  lumber 
was  soon  sold,  and  a  cargo  of  molasses, 
sugar,  and  rum  being  taken  in,  the  vessel 

returned  to  K ,the  port  from  which 

she  had  sailed. 

During  this  voyage,  Jacob  had  only 
performed  the  duties  of  a  cabin  boy, 
which  consisted  in  waiting  upon  the  cap- 
tain, keeping  things  in  order  in  the  cabin, 
and  running  of  errands  about  the  vessel. 
Occasionally  he  lent  a  hand  at  tightening 
a  rope,  or  performing  some  other  service 
proper  to  a  sailor. 

He  therefore  picked  up  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  seamanship ;  and,  being  quick  and 
intelligent,  he  was  advanced,  upon  the 
second  voyage,  from  his  position  as  cabin 
boy  to  that  of  a  sailor.  In  this  capacity 
he  performed  several  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies;  and,  though  he  was  some- 
what remarkable  for  his  silence  and  his 
habits  of  economy,  he  gradually  rose  in 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  at 
last  received  full  wages,  as  an  able-bodied 
seaman. 

About  two  years  after  Jacob  had  first 
entered  on  board  the  vessel,  a  new  hand 
was  shipped,  by  the  name  of  Blaise 
Larry.  He  was  what  is  called  an  old 
salt ;  that  is,  a  man  who  has  been  so  long 
at  sea  as  almost  to  have  become  impreg- 
nated with  the  saline  or  briny  properties 
of  the  ocean. 

He  was  short,  swarthy,  broad-shoul- 
dered, and  hard-fisted ;  his  face  was 
roughened  by  exposure,  and  marked  with 
the  traces  of  some  forty  years.  On  the 
whole,  his  countenance  was  frank  and 
pleasing,  indicative  at  once  of  energy  and 
good-humor. 

Jacob  was  habitually  shy,  and  seldom 
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formed  any  thing  like  an  intimacy,  even 
with  the  sailors  on  board.  But  a  circum- 
stance at  last  occurred,  which  removed 
his  reserve  in  respect  to  Larry,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  firm  friendship  between  them. 

One  bright  moonlight  evening,  while 
the  brig  was  becalmed  in  the  latitude  of 
the  West  Indies,  a  group  of  two  or  three 
sailors  were  gathered  upon  the  forward 
part  of  the  deck.  Among  them  was 
Larry,  who  sat  upon  the  gunwale,  swing- 
ing his  feet  over  the  side  of  the  ship  ; 
and  it  chanced  that  Jacob  was  standing 
at  his  side.  The  vessel  was  deep  in  the 
water,  and  Larry's  feet  came  near  its 
surface.  He  was,  at  the  time,  telling 
some  story  of  a  voyage  he  once  made  to 
China,  and  a  terrible  wind,  called  the 
typhoon,  which  he  met  with  in  the  China 
Sea.  He  was  deeply  engrossed  in  his 
narrative,  and  had  begun  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  vessel  he  was  sail- 
ing in  was  wrecked  by  the  gale,  when  a 
cry,  or  rather  a  scream,  broke  from  the 
lips  of  Jacob,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Larry  fell,  with  a  heavy  plunge,  into  the 
sea. 

"  A  shark  !  a  shark  !  "  exclaimed 
the  men  around ;  and  quick  as  thought 
they  caught  spars,  ropes,  barrels,  and 
whatever  came  to  hand,  and  threw  them 
overboard,  so  that  Larry  might  have 
something  to  take  hold  of,  and  extricate 
himself,  if  possible,  from  the  jaws  of  the 
monster.  He,  however,  disappeared  at 
once,  seeming  to  be  drawn  down  into  the 
water.  Jacob  alone  was  inactive.  With 
an  aspect  of  stupid  wonder,  he  stood  gaz- 
ing into  the  water,  and  watching  the  bub- 
bles that  arose  over  the  spot  where  the 
sailor  had  gone  down.  We  cannot  cer- 
tainly tell  the  thoughts  that  were  running 


in  his  breast;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  probably  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  great  maxim  of  his  life  —  Take 
care  of  number  one. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  the  countenance  of 
Larry,  down  deep  in  the  waves.  The 
moon  fell  upon  the  spot,  and  seemed  to 
light  up  the  ghastly  features.  The  sight 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  rose  almost 
to  the  surface.  Jacob  could  now  dis- 
tinctly see  the  glaring  and  strained  eye- 
balls, the  gasping  lips,  the  horror-smitten 
brow  of  the  sailor.  He  saw  the  out- 
stretched hands,  as  if  beseeching  assist- 
ance. Governed  by  an  impulse  he  could 
not  resist,  and  forgetting  the  selfish  rule 
which  had  ever  before  formed  the  basis 
of  his  conduct,  Jacob  leaped  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  in  an  instant  was 
offering  his  assistance  to  the  sufferer. 

Jacob  was  a  good  swimmer ;  but  he 
had  little  calculated  the  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty of  his  present  adventure.  As  soon 
as  he  came  within  reach  of  Larry,  the 
latter  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  mak- 
ing a  desperate  effort,  flung  off  the  shark, 
which  had  hitherto  grasped  him  by  the 
leg.  In  an  instant,  Larry  was  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and,  with  that  self- 
possession  which  a  sailor,  accustomed  to 
danger,  seldom  loses,  immediately  seized 
upon  a  spar  which  was  floating  near,  and 
was  thus  able  to  recover  his  breath. 

The  greedy  shark,  finding  that  his 
prey  had  slipped  from  his  grasp,  darted 
forward,  and,  aiming  at  what  first  came 
in  his  way,  was  upon  the  point  of  seizing 
Jacob  in  his  enormous  jaws.  At  this  in- 
stant, one  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  ship, 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  of  the  youth, 
hurled  a  heavy  bit  of  a  spar  at  the  head 
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of  the  shark,  which  took  full  effect. 
Stunned  with  the  blow,  the  monster 
slunk  back  into  the  waves,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Larry  and  Jacob  were  now  taken  on 
board.  The  former  was  considerably 
wounded  by  the  teeth  of  his  formidable 
enemy ;  but  the  old  sailor  made  as  light 
of  it  as  possible,  seeming  to  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  the  adventure.  Little,  indeed, 
was  said  of  the  affair ;  but  yet  it  was 
not  without  an  important  train  of  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  first  place,  Jacob  had  done  an 
act  of  generosity  —  he  had  periled  his 
life  for  another  !  He  who  had  received 
from  his  father's  lips  the  maxim,  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  preference  to  all 
others  —  he  who  had  hitherto  made  this 
the  very  platform  of  his  existence  —  had 
suddenly,  and,  for  some  reason  he  could 
not  explain,  given  himself  up  to  the  dic- 
tate of  another  sentiment,  and,  totally 
forgetting  himself,  had  sought  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow-being  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own.  This  was  a  new  thing,  and  it 
begat  a  new  feeling  in  his  bosom.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Jacob  Karl  felt 
that  exquisite  satisfaction  which  warms 
the  bosom,  when  the  deep  whisper  of 
conscience  says,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  It  was  like  spring 
time,  breaking  up  the  winter  which  had 
hitherto  bound  in  ice  the  current  of 
the  youth's  blood.. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Though,  as  we 
have  remarked,  little  was  said,  by  the 
rough  tars  of  the  brig,  in  the  way  of 
compliment,  yet,  from  looks  and  occa- 
sional brief  expressions,  Jacob  could  see 
that  his  reputation  had  undergone  a  total 
change  with  his  companions.  Before, 


they  had  treated  him  with  coldness  and 
distance,  if  not  suspicion.  Now,  they 
seemed  to  regard  him  with  complacency. 
He  had,  indeed,  passed  at  once  from  the 
condition  of  an  underling  to  the  station 
of  a  kind  of  hero,  on  board  the  ship. 

It  was  something  to  be  thus  conscious 
of  the  respect  and  good-will  of  his  fellow- 
sailors  ;  but  Jacob  found  still  more  grati- 
fication in  the  hearty  acknowledgments 
made  by  Larry  himself.  It  is  true  the 
latter  did  not  put  his  thanks  in  formal 
words,  but  they  were  expressed  in  the 
more  significant  language  of  deeds.  He 
rigged  up  his  hammock  alongside  of 
Jacob's ;  made  the  latter  the  sharer  of 
his  mess,  on  every  convenient  occasion  ; 
and,  when  they  chanced  to  be  working 
together,  seemed  to  take  delight  in  enter- 
taining the  youth  by  telling  him  long 
stories,  or,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  spin- 
ning long  yarns,  about  his  adventures. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


The  Story  of  Chicama. 

[Continued  from  p.  120.] 

CHAPTER   VII. 

OUR  hero  remained  undisturbed  for  sev- 
eral hours  in  his  room,  or  rather  his 
prison ;  for   he  now  perceived  that, 
during  his  absence,  the  breaches  in 
the   wall   had   been    repaired,   and    the 
spaces  in  the  roof,  by  which  he  had  once 
passed  out,  were  closed  up.     The  room 
was  now  dark  ;  and,  after  a  few  hours,  the 
prisoner  began  to  feel  a  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  gloom,  quite  unusual  to  him. 

After  a  few  hours,  however,  his  soli- 
tude was  broken,  and  Orano  entered  the 
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apartment,  not  forgetting  the  ceremonial 
marks  of  respect  with  which  he  had  al- 
ways treated  the  Spaniard.  After  a  few 
words  of  introduction,  he  told  Chicama 
that  Huascar  had  sent  deputies  to  Pizarro, 
offering  him  an  immense  sum  of  gold  and 
silver,  if  he  would  undertake  to  depose 
his  brother  and  rival,  and  place  him, 
Huascar,  on  the  throne.  Orano  was  san- 
guine that  the  mission  would  prove  suc- 
cessful, but  he  still  wished  to  know  the 
opinion  of  Chicama ;  arid  for  this  object 
he  had  now  paid  him  a  visit. 

Chicama,  who  knew  the  greedy  nature 
of  the  Spanish  leader,  entertained  no  fa- 
vorable opinion  as  to  the  issue  of  Huas- 
car's  embassy.  He  intimated  to  Orano 
that  his  master  was  a  prisoner,  and  could 
do  little,  compared  with  Atahualpa,  who 
was,  in  fact,  emperor,  and  held  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  country  in  his  hands. 
If,  then,  Pizarro  was  to  be  moved  by  offers 
of  gold  and  silver,  Atahualpa  would  ne- 
cessarily have  the  advantage. 

"  But,"  said  Orano,  "  your  chief  can- 
not be  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  justice. 
Atahualpa  is  a  usurper.  He  is  so  con- 
scious of  this,  that  he  uses  the  name  of 
Huascar  to  sustain  his  authority  with  the 
nation.  It  is  for  this  reason,  alone,  that 
Huascar  is  surrounded  with  a  gorgeous 
retinue,  and  treated  with  the  pomp  of  a 
real  king.  Were  it  not  for  this  motive, 
the  dark-minded  Atahualpa  would  not 
hesitate  to  dip  his  hand  in  his  brother's 
blood,  and  sweep  him  forever  from  his 
path." 

"  This  may  be,"  said  Chicama ;  "  but 
how  is  the  Spanish  general  to  know  all 
this  ?  He  comes  hither,  and  finds  Ata- 
hualpa on  the  throne.  To  him  he  seems 
to  be  the  emperor ;  he  is  emperor  in 


fact.  Can  you  expect  that  one  who  is  a 
prisoner  will  be  heard,  when  a  monarch, 
wielding  the  power  of  the  nation,  —  one 
occupying  the  throne,  wearing  the 
crown,  and  surrounded  with  the  em- 
blems of  royalty,  —  speaks  ?  " 

Orano  was  struck  with  the  force  of 
these  words.  He  paused,  and  remained 
for  a  time  buried  in  gloomy  thought. 
He  cast  a  careful  and  anxious  glance 
around  the  room,  and  shortly  took  his 
leave.  Two  days  now  passed,  and  Chi- 
cama saw  no  one,  his  food  being  thrust 
in  at  an  opening  beneath  the  door.  He 
heard  occasional  noises,  as  of  people 
passing,  and  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses  and  the  neighing  of  a 
steed  at  a  little  distance. 

He  grew  at  first  weary,  and  then  im- 
patient. The  third  day  came.  He  could 
tell  the  light  of  morning  by  the  rays  that 
streamed  faintly  through  some  openings 
in  the  massive  walls.  He  heard  a  bustle 
without,  in  the  court-yard.  He  heard 
low,  measured  sounds,  as  if  a  solemn  pro- 
cession were  passing.  All  became  silent 
as  death.  Hours  passed  away.  Night 
set  in.  The  bats  that  nestled  in  the  cran- 
nies of  the  walls,  or  hung  in  clusters  from 
the  roof,  took  their  departure.  Chicama 
sat  wakeful  and  watchful  on  the  floor 
of  his  dungeon.  He  heard  nothing  save 
the  beatings  of  his  own  heart.  A  fearful 
gloom  had  gathered  over  his  mind.  He 
imagined  that  all  had'  gone  away  from 
the  castle,  and  left  him,  forgotten,  in  his 
prison. 

This  idea  had  hardly  flashed  upon  his 
mind  when  he  heard  a  scream.  It 
seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  thrill  even  the 
stones  of  the  prison  walls.  It  passed, 
and  no  other  sound  was  heard.  The 
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mind  of  Chicama,  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  adventure,  was  not  easily  shaken.  But 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now 
placed  affected  him  with  an  unwonted 
emotion,  amounting  to  horror.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  restless 
anxiety.  In  the  morning,  he  waited  till 
the  hour  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  his  meals.  No  one  came. 

"  And  am  I,  then,  to  starve  in  this 
prison-house  ?  "  said  the  young  man, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Is  this  dungeon 
to  be  my  grave  ?  Am  I  to  draw  out  my 
last  breath  in  solitude,  and  sleep  here  in 
everlasting  silence  ?  "  These  thoughts 
nerved  him  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  he 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  breaking  from 
his  prison.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
walls,  and  one  by  one  surveyed  their 
huge  masses.  They  seemed  to  offer  no 
hope  of  escape.  He  applied  his  shoulder 
to  the  door,  but  it  did  not  yield.  He 
now  began  a  more  careful  examination, 
and  minutely  inspected  every  place  which 
presented  a  chance  of  deliverance. 

The  day  passed  in  unavailing  schemes 
and  fruitless  efforts.  Night  once  more 
set  in,  and  once  more  the  youth's  im- 
agination became  filled  with  restless  and 
fearful  thoughts.  While  deeply  buried 
in  his  gloomy  fancies,  he  heard  a  slight 
noise  without,  and  near  the  door  of  his 
room.  It  was  followed  by  a  heavy  sound, 
as  if  a  stone  had  been  rolled  away.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  door ;  it  yielded, 
and  he  stepped  forth  into  the  open  air. 
It  was  intensely  dark,  but  he  could  see  a 
slight,  ghost-like  form  gliding  away.  He 
paused,  and  a  strange  fear  came  over 
him.  A  coldness  crept  through  his  limbs, 
and  he  shivered,  as  if  pierced  with  the 
chill  night  air. 


This  emotion  was  but  momentary.  The 
blood  driven  to  the  youth's  heart  instantly 
rushed  back  to  his  limbs,  and  tingled  in 
his  fingers.  He  set  forward,  and  pursued 
the  retreating  form,  to  which  he  felt  him- 
self indebted  for  his  deliverance.  A  new 
and  animating  thought  took  possession  of 
his  mind.  It  was  Runa,  as  he  fancied, 
who  had  thus  remembered  him,  and 
saved  him  from  a  terrible  doom.  His 
feet  now  bounded  over  the  earth ;  the 
castle  was  soon  left  behind ;  trees,  stones, 
ledges,  offered  little  obstruction  to  his 
progress.  He  followed  the  retreating 
image,  which  seemed  rather  a  wreath  of 
mist  than  a  substantial  form — wending 
noiselessly  and  rapidly  through  copse 
and  glen,  and  defying  his  utmost  attempts 
to  approach  it. 

At  length  they  came  near  a  ridge, 
which  seemed  to  stand,  like  a  mountain 
barrier,  directly  across  their  path.  Chi- 
cama deemed  it  impossible  to  ascend  this, 
and  now  felt  confident  that  he  should 
come  up  with  the  fugitive.  But  the  lat- 
ter, on  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
seemed  to  find  a  narrow  footway,  and 
lightly  ascended  the  very  face  of  the 
rock.  Chicama  was  staggered  ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  nothing  less  than  a  mir- 
acle. He  paused  —  drew  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  it 
was  not  all  a  dream.  But  the  wreathy 
image  still  ascended  ;  and,  fearing  that  he 
should  lose  all  trace  of  it,  he  pressed  for- 
ward, and  was  soon  rejoiced  to  find  a 
channel  or  furrow  in  the  cliff  sufficient 
for  a  footing.  He  began  his  ascent ;  and 
such  was  the  excited  state  of  his  mind, 
that,  in  the  midnight  darkness,  he  was 
able  to  discover  the  windings  of  the  nar- 
row and  dizzy  pathway.  He  kept  on- 
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ward,  and  soon  attained  a  fearful  eleva- 
tion. Yet  the  rocks  continued  to  rise 
before  him,  seeming  to  tower  up  to  the 
very  clouds,  and  offering  no  visible  point 
of  termination.  The  object  of  his  pursuit 
pressed  forward,  though  the  distance  be- 
tween them  seemed  gradually  to  diminish. 
Animated  by  this  idea,  Chicama  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  and,  seeming  reckless 
of  danger,  travelled  up  the  face  of  the 
rocks  with  the  celerity  of  a  mountain 
goat.  At  last,  the  form  of  the  mysterious 
fugitive  was  near,  and  he  seemed  dis- 
tinctly to  trace  the  outline  of  a  human 
figure.  He  made  one  effort  more :  he 
reached  forth  his  hand  ;  but  a  dizziness 
seized  him — he  wavered,  reeled,  and 
fell! 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Generosity  of  a  Sailor, 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
along  one  of  the  back  streets  of  this 
city  on  a  rainy  morning,  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  melancholy 
figure  of  a  blind  man,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  excite  charity  by  ballad-singing. 
Misery  could  not  have  found  a  form 
more  suited  to  her  nature.  Whilst  I  was 
contemplating  the  wretchedness  of  the 
object,  and  comparing  it  with  the  strain 
which  necessity  compelled  him  to  chant, 
a  sailor,  who  came  whistling  along  the 
street  with  a  stick  under  his  arm,  stopped 
and  purchased  a  ballad  from  him.  "  God 
preserve  you ! "  cried  the  blind  man, 
"  for  I  have  not  tasted  bread  this  blessed 
day ! "  when  the  sailor,  looking  round 
him  for  a  moment,  sprang  up  four  steps 


into  a  baker's  shop  near  which  he  stood, 
and  returning  immediately,  thrust  a  small 
loaf  quietly  into  the  poor  man's  hand,  and 
went  off  whistling  as  he  came. 

I  was  so  affected  with  this  singular  act 
of  generosity,  that  I  called  the  honest 
seaman  back  to  me.  Taking  the  silver 
1  had  about  me,  which  I  think  was  no 
more  than  four  shillings,  "  Thy  nobleness 
of  soul,"  said  I,  "  which  I  have  seen  so 
bright  an  instance  of,  makes  me  sorry 
that  I  cannot  reward  thee  as  thou  dost 
deserve.  I  must,  however,  beg  thy  ac- 
ceptance of  this  trifle,  as  a  small  testi- 
mony how  much  I  admire  thy  generous 
nature."  — "  God  bless  your  noble  hon- 
or !  "  said  the  sailor,  "  and  thank  you ; 
but  we  will  divide  the  prize-money  fair- 
ly." Stepping  back,  therefore,  to  the  blind 
man,  he  gave  him  half  of  it ;  and,  clap- 
ping him  upon  the  shoulder  at  the  same 
time,  added,  "  Here  are  two  shillings  for 
thee,  my  blind  Cupid,  for  which  you  are 
not  indebted  to  me,  but  to  a  noble  gentle- 
man who  stands  within  five  yards  of  you ; 
so  get  into  harbor,  and  make  yourself 
warm,  and  keep  your  hum-strum  for 
fairer  weather."  —  Mackenzie. 


A  YANKEE  captain  once  sung  out  to  a 
raw  hand  in  a  squall,  "  Let  go  that  jib 
there !  "  "I  ain't  touehin'  on't,"  bawled 
the  down-easter. 


A  SCHOOLBOY  calculated  the  value  of 
the  world  at  one  dollar,  because  it  con- 
tains four  quarters. 


ALL  complain  of  want  of  memory,  but 
none  of  want  of  judgment. 


MUSIC. 
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The  Swiss  Boy's  Farewell, 


WORDS    AND    MUSIC    COMPOSED    FOR    MERRY  S    MUSEUM. 

WITH    FEELING. 


,veet  River  Rhone !  sweet  River  Rhone  !  thou  playmate  of  my  earliest  day, 


I?2I 


I've  wandered  many  a       wea-ry  mile,      And  yet  along    thy  banks  1  stray. 


Mount  Furca  now    is     far       behind,  —  That  cradle  which  we  both  have  known,  — 


And  this,  they  say,  is  France  ;  but  still       I'm  with  a  friend,  sweet   River  Rhone 


I'm  with  a  friend,  whose  every  wave 
Leaps  gayly  by  my  father's  door ; 

And  many  a  pleasing  thought  I've  had 
To  see  thee  fret,  and  foam,  and  roar. 


I've  wondered,  in  my  childish  dreams, 
If  in  thy  tide  some  sky  were  thrown, 

To  make  thy  waters  all  so  blue, 

So  like  to  heaven,  sweet  River  Rhone. 
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And  now  we've  come  together  here 

By  many  a  turn,  through  many  a  dell, 
O'er  rock,  and  crag,  and  beetling  wall, 

To  part  at  last  —  to  say  farewell. 
We  part,  for  thou  must  seek  the  sea, 

And  go  thy  way,  to  me  unknown  ; 
And  I  must  on  to  Paris  hie, 

As  lost  to  thee,  sweet  River  Rhone. 

Farewell !  nor  deem  them  idle  tears, 

That  down  my  cheek  unbidden  flow  ; 
For  now  thou  seem'st  my  dearest  friend, 

Thou'rt  linked  with  home  and  parents  so. 
Farewell !  but  rest  and  ease  shall  be 

To  these  young  limbs  unsought,  unknown, 
Till,  blest  with  wealth,  the  Swiss  return 

To  home  and  thee,  sweet  River  Rhone. 


Autumn  Thoughts, 

»nms  a  beautiful,  bright  October  day, 
J_    And  the  soft,  white  clouds  in  the  sky  are 

at  play. 

They  float  about  with  the  pleasant  gale, 
And  cast  their  soft  shadows  o'er  wood  and  vale. 
The  sky  and  the  earth  are  in  loveliness  clad, 
And  the  bright,  warm  sun  looks  down  and  is 

glad. 
Then,  come,  love,  and  roam  in  the  woods 

with  me, 

And  see  the  new  garb  of  each  forest-tree. 
The  maple  has  doffed  its  youthful  green 
For  a  gorgeous  robe  of  crimson  sheen  ; 
And  the  beautiful  beech  is  standing  by 
In  a  robe  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye ; 
The  walnut-tree,  in  her  golden  gown, 
A  thousand  nuts  is  showering  down; 
And  the  paler  elm  is  drooping  nigh  — 
With  its  brilliant  motes  it  may  not  vie 
In  their  autumn  glory  ;  but  in  the  spring, 
When  the  first  wild  bird  is  on  the  wing 
To  find  its  summer  home  at  the  north, 
Then  the  soft,  green  leaves  of  the  elm  come 

forth  — 

The  earliest  one  of  the  sleeping  trees, 
To  wake  at  the  touch  of  the  soft  spring  breeze. 


See  there,  in  varied  colors  shining, 

The  graceful  grape-vine  round  it  twining, 

That  glorious  oak  —  it  stands  alone, 

Of  all  our  trees  the  noblest  one. 

Now  listen  to  that  gush  of  song 

That  thrills  those  brilliant  leaves  among. 

Some  bird,  that  seeks  the  southern  shore, 

Whose  voice  till  spring  we  hear  no  more, 

Is  pouring  forth  his  farewell  lay, 

Ere  to  the  south  he  hies  away. 

Fare  ye  well !  I  may  not  stay 

These  northern  woods  to  range. 
Though  their  hues  are  bright  and  gay, 
Though  the  breeze  blows  soft  as  May, 
Soon  there  comes  a  change. 

Soon  will  come  the  sleet  and  snow, 

And  the  piercing  blast, 
Changing  all  this  brilliant  glow 
To  whitened  ground  and  naked  bough  ; 

Its  beauty  may  not  last. 

Far  away  o'er  southern  seas 

Now  I  take  my  flight, 
There  to  feel  the  soft,  warm  breeze 
Sport  amid  the  orange-trees, 

And  see  the  sunshine  bright. 

And  when  summer  comes  again, 
And  snow  and  sleet  are  gone, 
You  shall  hear  my  joyous  strain 
Ringing  out  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
In  my  sweetest  tone. 

But  here  in  the  winter  I  may  not  dwell ; 
I  shiver  already.     Farewell  —  farewell !  ' 

And  off  to  the  sunny  south  he  flew; 
And  I  wished  that  we  were  going  too. 


Life. 

LIFE  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal : 
"  Dust  thou  art —  to  dust  returnest 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 


MERRY'S    MUSEUM, 


Vol.  XII. 


DECEMBER,     1846. 


No.  6. 


Pilgrimages, 


MECCA,  in  Arabia,  is  the  burial-place 
of  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.     His  body  is 
deposited  in  a  temple  there,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  imparts  a  sacred  and  holy 
character  to  the   place.     To   enjoy   the 
benefit  of  this  religious  influence,  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims  travel  yearly  from 
all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  territories. 
They   go  in  large   companies,  some  on 
camels,  some  on  horses,  and  some  on  foot. 
Many  thus    travel  one  or  two,  or  even 
three,  thousand  miles. 
VOL.  xii.  11 


It  may  seem  strange  that  superstition 
should  exert  such  an  influence  on  man- 
kind ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  so  it  has  been, 
among  the  ignorant  of  all  ages.  The 
pilgrims  suppose  that  by  this  act  they 
insure  salvation  in  a  future  life. 

This  idea  of  deriving  religious  benefit 
from  distant  and  painful  journeys  to  some 
sacred  spot,  has  been  entertained  by 
Christian  nations.  Some  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
to  Jerusalem,  under  the  notion  that  they 
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could  wipe  out  their  sins,  and  enjoy  pe- 
culiar religious  privileges,  in  the  place 
where  our  Savior  died  for  mankind.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  visited  Jerusalem,  going 
on  foot ;  and,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
merit  of  their  devotion  and  their  sacri- 
fices, they  would  sometimes  put  peas 
into  their  shoes ;  as  if  they  were  pious 
and  good  in  proportion  to  the  misery 
they  inflicted  upon  the  body. 

These  things  appear  very  ridiculous  to 
us,  who  know  that  true  religion  consists 
in  a  pure  heart,  and  not  a  lacerated 
body;  in  love  to  God  and  man,  and 
not  self-torment ;  in  doing  good  and  pro- 
moting happiness,  not  in  promoting  mis- 
ery. But  we  must  not  be  too  severe  in 
judging  the  Mohammedans  of  the  present 
day,  or  the  Christians  of  past  times  ;  for 
some,  who  claim  to  be  Christians,  now 
consider  kneeling  down  on  hard  stones, 
whipping  one's  back  till  the  blood  flows, 
and  things  of  the  kind,  as  sure  methods 
of  pleasing  God.'  What  a  strange  opinion 
these  people  must  have  of  the  Deity ! 


A  Child's  First  Knowledge  of 
Death. 

IARY  was  about  four  years  old,  and 
her  brother  Charles  was  in  his  third 
year.     A  more  lovely  pair  of  chil- 
dren never  blessed  the  eyes  of  the 
same  mother  ;  yet  never  did  two  present 
a  greater  contrast.    They  were  both  re- 
markably fair,  with  sunny  locks  and  blue 
eyes ;  but  the  girl  was  more  delicately 
formed.     Her  little  frame  possessed  the 
most  perfect  symmetry  and  buoyant  ac- 


tivity ;  yet  the  suns  of  summer,  or  the 
keen  winds  of  winter,  failed  to  summon 
into  her  pale  but  vivacious  countenance 
more  than  a  momentary  glow. 

Her  brother  was  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  strong,  boyish  health,  beauty,  and 
humor.  He  was  broad  and  robust,  and 
his  face  was  a  round  exhibition  of  merry 
eyes,  plump,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  a  wide 
row  of  white  teeth,  that  were  ever  and 
anon  displayed  by  the  most  cordial 
laughter. 

The  parents  watched  the  growth  of  the 
girl  with  trembling.  For  their  boy  they 
feared  nothing :  he  appeared  made  to 
weather  all  the  storms  of  humanity.  In 
this  respect  they  were  doomed  to  endure 
bitter  disappointment.  An  illness,  as 
violent  as  it  was  unlooked  for,  carried 
him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days. 

Dearly  as  Mary  loved  her  brother,  and 
quick  as  was  her  perception,  yet  when 
he  lay  moaning  on  his  mother's  knee, 
and  her  father,  as  he  hung  over  him  in 
inexpressible  anguish,  said,  "  Are  you  not 
sorry  for  poor  Charles,  now  he  is  so  ill  ?  " 
she,  who  had  no  experience  of  death,  only 
replied  by  an  earnest  assurance  that  he 
would  soon  be  better. 

But  when  her  weeping  parents  said  to 
her,  "  Mary,  you  have  no  longer  a  broth- 
er ;  dear  Charles  is  dead ! "  and,  taking 
each  a  hand,  led  her  to  where  the  little 
corpse  was  laid,  upon  the  bed  they  had 
so  often  nestled  in  together,  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  un- 
affected workings  of  her  pure,  unprac- 
tised heart.  Without  any  symptom  of 
surprise  or  alarm  at  the  change,  which 
before  she  could  not  comprehend,  she 
took  his  little  cold  hand,  said,  "  Charles," 
in  a  tone  of  most  touching  tenderness, 
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and,  laying  her  head  mutely  on  his  bosom, 
burst  into  tears. 

A  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  behold  her 
thoughtful  and  innocent  countenance,  and 
to  see  how,  in  full  and  perfect  faith,  she 
drank  in  all  her  father  told  her,  as  he 
said,  "  My  darling,  you  must  not  think 
that  little  lifeless  form  is  Charles ;  it  is 
only  a  part  of  him.  We  all  have  a  soul, 
as  well  as  a  body.  The  soul  is  that 
within  us  which  thinks,  and  speaks,  and 
loves.  It  only  inhabits  the  body,  as  we 
inhabit  a  house  for  a  time. 

"  When  the  soul  departs,  the  body  dies, 
—  that  is,  becomes  lifeless  and  cold,  —  and 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  becomes  dust ; 


but  the  soul  cannot  die.  It  passes,  if  it 
has  been  good,  into  a  world  of  souls. 
This  world,  pleasant  as  it  is,  even  in  the 
pleasantest  time  of  summer,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  beautiful  world. 
There  all  are  spirits,  good,  beautiful,  lov- 
ing, and  happy  beyond  expression.  There 
dear  Charlie  is  gone,  and  there,  too,  in  a 
little  while,  we  shall  join  him !  " 

Then,  leading  her  away,  her  affection- 
ate parents  sat  down  to  talk  to  her,  and 
to  comfort  themselves,  by  relating,  in  a 
simple  style,  all  the  instances  of  the  death 
of  children  so  beautifully  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  Let  no  one  think  this  would 
be  lost  on  a  child  of  four  years  old. 


The  Balloon. 


A    STORY. 


THERE  once  was  a  man  who  contrived  a 
balloon  — 

To  carry  him  whither  ?  Why,  up  to  the  moon. 
One  fine  starlight  night,  he  set  sail  for  the  sky, 
And  joyfully  bade  our  poor  planet  good-by. 


He  mounted  aloft  with  incredible  speed, 
And  saw  the  green  earth  every  moment  recede. 
" Farewell,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  thy  pride  and 

conceit, 
Oppression  and  injury,  fraud  and  deceit, 
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Thy  flagrant  abuses,  thy  luxury  too, 
And  all  thy  gay  pageants,  —  forever  adieu. 
Thy  festivals,  spectacles,  learning,  and  lore  — 
My  share  in  thy  pleasures  1  gladly  restore. 
Thy  kings  and  thy  nobles,  lords,  ladies,  and 

squires, 

That  all  the  poor  world,  in  its  dotage,  admires  ; 
All  its  factions  and  parties,  and  politics  free, 
Thy  statesmen  and  heroes,  are  nothing  to  me. 
Bonaparte  in  his  cage,  on  Helena's  wild  shore, 
And  all  his  devices,  to  me  are  no  more. 
Farewell  to  thy  valleys,  in  verdure  arrayed ; 
Farewell  to  thy  merchandise,  traffic,  and  trade  ; 
Thy  wide,  swelling  rivers,  that  roll  to  the  seas ; 
Thy  dark,  waving   forests,  that   sigh   to   the 

breeze  : 
From    Britain   to    China,    or    Ganges'    wide 

stream, 

All  fade  on  my  sight  like  a  vanishing  dream." 
He  spake,  and  with  pleasure  soon  darted  his 

eyes  on 

The  MOON,  just  appearing  above  the  horizon, 
And  sitting  upright,   with  his  hands  in  his 

pocket, 

Shot  out  the  dark  sky  into  space,  like  a  rocket. 
But  the  swiftness  with  which  his  light  vehicle 

sped 

Brought  on  such  a  giddiness  into  his  head, 
That  he  lay  a  long  time  in  his  boat  without 

knowing 
How  long  he  had  been,  or  which  way  he  was 

going. 

At  length  he  aroused  from  his  stupor,  when,  lo  ! 
The  beautiful  planet  was  shining  below  ! 
Already  so  near  was  he  come  as  to  see 
Its  mountains  and  valleys,  as  plain  as  could  be. 
With  feelings  no  language  can  well  represent, 
He  quickly  prepared  his  machine  for  descent. 
A  fine  open  plain,  much  resembling,  he  said, 
Some  spots  in  old  England,  before  him  was 

spread, 
Whose  smoothness  and  verdure  his  presence 

invited ; 
And    there,    all    amazement,    our    traveller 

alighted. 

Whatthrillings  of  rapture,  what  tears  of  delight, 
Now  melted  this  signally-fortunate  wight ! 
And  thus  he  expressed  his  astonishment  soon  : 
"  Dear  me !  what  a  wonder  to  be  in  the  moon." 


'Twas  now  early  morning,  the  firmament  clear , 
For  there  the  sun  rises  the    same  as  down 

here. 
He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  therefore,  and 

wrote 

Whatever  he  saw  that  was  worthy  of  note. 
For  instance,  —  the  soil  appeared  sandy  and 

loose, 

The  pasture  much  finer  than  we  can  produce. 
He  picked  up  a  stone,  which  he  wished  he 

could  hand 

To  some  learned  geologists  down  in  our  land. 
A  blue  little  weed  next  attracted  our  writer, 
Not  very  unlike  to  our  hare-bell,  but  brighter, 
And  looked,  as  he  said,  most  decidedly  lunar  ; 
He  wished  he   had  come  on  this  enterprise 

sooner. 

But  still  he  was  far  more  impatient  to  trace 
What  sort  of  inhabitants  lived  in  the  place  : 
Perhaps  they  were  dragons,  or  horrible  things, 
Like  fishes  with  feathers,   or  serpents   with 

wings. 

Thus  deeply  engaged  in  conjectural  thought, 
His  eye  by  an  object  was  suddenly  caught; 
To  which  on  advancing,  he  found,  you  must 

know, 

'Twas  just  such  a  mile-stone  as  ours  below ; 
And  he  read,  all  amazed,  in  plain  English, 

the  line, — 
"  Twelve  miles  to  Old  Sarum,  to   Andover 

nine." 
In  short,  the  whole   wonder  is   nought  but 

mundane ; 

The  man  had  alighted  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
Jane  Taylor. 


Death  and  Sleep, 

^w  wonderful  is  Death  — 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  ! 
One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 
The  other  rosy  as  the  morn, 
When,  throned  on  Ocean's  wave, 
It  blushes  o'er  the  world  ; 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  ! 


SIR    WALTER   SCOTT. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott, 


IHIS  celebrated  man  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, August  15,  1771.     His  father 
was  a  lawyer,  and  he  gave  his  son  a 
good  education.      Walter  was  lame 
of  one  foot  from  his  childhood,  and  for 
the   first  ten  years   of  his  life,  he  was 
feeble,  and   went   upon   crutches.      He 
was  esteemed  rather  a  dull  boy ;  but  if 
any  one  of  his  schoolmates  offended  him, 
he  was  apt  to  get  a  rap  of  a  crutch  over 
the  head. 


When  Walter  grew  up,  he  had  a  very 
large  head  ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  fact 
when  he  was  a  boy,  for  it  is  said  he  one 
day  got  his  head  through  the  iron  grating 
of  a  fence,  and  could  not  get  it  out. 
There  he  stuck  for  a  long  time ;  and  the 
youth  was  not  released  till  a  blacksmith 
came,  and,  with  hammer  and  file,  set  him 
at  liberty. 

As  young  Scott  came  to  be  older,  he 
grew  stout,  and  was  famous  at  snow-ball- 
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ing  and  other  rough  sports.  But  again 
his  health  failed  him,  and  he  could  not 
pursue  his  regular  studies.  He,  however, 
rjead  a  great  deal,  and  finally  hegan  to 
write  poetry.  When  he  was  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  he  was  famous  for  his  poet- 
ical compositions.  He  now  wrote  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  &c.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  pieces  ever  written. 

After  a  time,  Scott  began  to  write  the 
Waverley  Novels ;  and  these  finally  ex- 
tended to  fifty  volumes,  or  more.  He 
also  wrote  many  other  books. 

Scott  built  himself  a  beautiful  mansion, 
called  Abbotsford,  about  forty  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  on  the  little  River  Tweed. 
Here  he  lived  and  wrote  many  of  his 
famous  books. 

He  was  a  plain,  mild,  serious-looking 
man,  greatly  resembling  our  good,  white- 
haired,  cheerful,  benignant  old  friend  at 
Brookline,  Dr.  Pierce. 

He  was  very  industrious,  and  wrote 
thirty  large  volumes  in  three  years.  But 
this  was  too  much  for  his  health,  and  he 
died  at  Abbotsford,  September,  1832, 
aged  sixty-one  years. 


Forced  into  the  Right  Path, 

"•JOT  a  thousand  miles  from  Providence, 
111  I  heard  of  a  rumseller  who  feared 
I  the  temperance  folks  would  get  him 
^  •  into  their  clutches.  So  he  concluded 
to  charge  for  the  water  used  by  his  cus- 
tomers, and  throw  in  the  liquor.  He  in- 
formed his  customers  —  a  regular  set  of 
topers  —  of  the  order  of  the  day  for  time 
to  come.  Things  went  off  first  rate  for  a 


little  while ;  but  one  day,  one  of  his  old 
friends  called,  and,  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions of  "  How  do  ye  do  ?  "  &c.,  had  passed 
between  them,  the  decanter  was  set  on 
as  usual,  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 

Mr. helped  himself  to  the  liquor, 

but  took  no  water.  As  he  was  about 
leaving,  the  rumseller  called  on  him  for 
pay.  "  But,"  said  the  shrewd  old  toper, "  I 
didn't  take  any  water  !  "  He  continued  to 
call  from  day  to  day,  and,  drinking  his 
liquor  clear,  left  without  paying  for  it. 
the  seller  not  daring  to  refuse  him.  The 
news  spread  among  his  other  customers, 
and  they,  finding  this  striped  pig  game 
could  be  played  by  two  as  well  as  one, 
called,  took  their  liquor  also,  and  left 
without  paying,  till  the  astonished  rum- 
seller  had  to  close  his  doors  against  them, 
and  finally  gave  up  the  business  entirely, 
and  now  keeps  a  first-rate  grocery  store 
on  temperance  principles. 


Wonders  of  the  Honey-Bee, 


i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

[Continued  from  p.  133.] 

WILL  next  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Ross, 
"about  the  working  bees.  These 
constitute  the  great  body  of  every 
swarm." 

"  Father,"  said  Catharine,  "  the  ques- 
tion has  occurred  to  me,  how  many  bees 
are  generally  found  in  a  swarm." 

"Swarms  vary  greatly  as  to  their  num- 
ber. Some  are  large,  others  quite  small. 
The  average  number  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand.  Of  this  number,  one 
is  the  queen,  or  mother ;  about  five  hun- 
dred are  drones,  and  the  remainder  are 
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working  bees,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  neuters" 

"  But  how  are  they  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  ?  "  inquired  Catharine. 

"Great  pains  have  been  taken,"  said 
Mr.  Ross,  "  to  obtain  accurate  results  on 
this  subject.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
about  Jive  thousand  bees  weigh  a  pound. 
This  number  will  vary  somewhat,  accord- 
ing as  the  bees  are  bred  in  new  or  old 
comb  ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  bees  from  new 
comb  are  somewhat  larger  than  those 
from  old  comb.  It  will  make  some  dif- 
ference, also,  whether  the  bees  are  hun- 
gry or  full  fed  ;  since  five  thousand  bees, 
although  small  as  to  their  bodies,  will  re- 
quire some  honey  to  satisfy  their  appetite. 
But  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
which  might  vary  the  result  somewhat, 
the  estimated  number  in  a  pound  is  put 
at  five  thousand.  Now,  Susan,  you  are 
a  small  girl ;  but,  supposing  five  thousand 
rnake  a  pound,  and  a  swarm  contains 
twenty  thousand,  how  many  pounds  will 
that  swarm  contain  ?  " 

"  I  never  studied  so  far  as  that,"  said 
Susan. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ross, 
"  you  do  not  give  yourself  time  to  think 
what  the  question  is." 

"  If  I  did,"  said  Susan,  "I  do  not  think 
I  could  answer  it." 

"  It  is  a  very  easy  sum,  indeed,"  said 
James ;  "  I  should  think  she  might  an- 
swer it." 

"  Well,  Master  James,"  said  Mr.  Ross, 
"  we  will  give  you  the  privilege  of  an- 
swering." 

"  I  should  first  like  to  hear  it  again." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ross  ;  "  but  if  so 
easy,  Master  James,  one  would  suppose 


you  would  at, least  recollect  it.  It  is  this : 
Five  thousand  bees  weigh  a  pound ;  how 
many  pounds  are  there  in  twenty  thou- 
sand ?  " 

"That  will  be,"  said  James,  "how 
many  times  five  thousand  are  in  twenty 
thousand." 

"  Exactly." 

"Five  in  twenty,   four  times.     Four 


"  Right,"  said  Mr.  Ross. 

"  I  believe  I  could  have  told  that,"  said 
Susan. 

"Doubtless  you  might,"  said  Mrs. 
Ross,  "  had  you  given  yourself  time  to 
examine  the  question.  Many  persons, 
who  are  quite  intelligent,  often  appear 
ignorant,  and  almost  childish,  from  pro- 
nouncing, before  they  have  taken  time  to 
reflect,  that  a  thing  is  impossible,  or  at 
least  impossible  with  them.  When  called 
to  perform  any  task,  say  not  that  you 
cannot  perform  it ;  at  least,  not  until  you 
have  so  well  weighed  the  subject  as  to 
be  pretty  sure.  But  we  will  no  longer 
interrupt  your  father." 

"  May  I  first  ask  a  question  ?  "  asked 
Catharine. 

"  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  hear  it," 
said  Mr.  Ross. 

"  In  what  manner  was  it  ascertained 
that  five  thousand  bees  make  a  pound  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,  at  this  moment,  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  stated  by  any  author  ;  but  I 
can  suggest  a  very  easy  method." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Suppose  we  take  a  large-mouthed 
vial,  and,  having  adjusted  a  cork  to  it,  we 
coat  the  inner  side  with  a  small  quantity 
of  honey.  With  this  preparation,  we 
place  the  vial  at  the  aperture  of  a  bee- 
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hive,  the  cork  being  withdrawn.  The 
bees,  attracted  by  the  honey,  will  soon  fill 
the  inside  of  the  vial. 

"  Husband,  I  •  think  —  to  interrupt 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Ross,  "  that  I  have  heard 
you  suggest  this  method  before ;  but 
then  you  stated,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
vial,  honey,  and  cork,  should  be  previously 
weighed" 

"  Very  essential,"  said  Mr.  Ross ;  "  and, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  accurately  done, 
the  scales  should  be  quite  small,  because 
small  scales  require  less  to  turn  them 
than  large  ones. 

"  The  bees,  I  said,  will  fill  the  inside 
of  the  vial.  At  this  moment,  insert  the 
cork.  Now  weigh  it  again.  Suppose  it 
has  increased  in  weight  one  dram,  or  the 
sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce.  Next  cut  a 
small  hole  in  the  cork,  unless  it  have 
been  previously  done,  sufficiently  large 
for  a  single  bee  to  pass.  Convey  the  vial 
to  some  distance  from  the  hive.  The 
bees,  as  they  become  filled,  will  pass  out 
one  by  one.  Count  them  as  they  pass 
out.  Suppose  their  number  to  be  twenty. 
Here,  then,  twenty  bees  are  found  to 
weigh  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce. 
Multiply,  therefore,  sixteen  by  twenty, 
and  we  have  the  number  in  an  ounce ; 
namely,  three  hundred  and  twenty. 
Again,  multiply  this  latter  number  (320) 
by  sixteen,  because  sixteen  ounces  make 
one  pound :  the  result  will  be  (5120) 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Deduct  one  hundred  and  twenty  as  the 
supposed  weight  of  the  honey,  which 
would  be  required  to  furnish  a  meal  for 
a  pound  of  bees,  and  we  have  left  just 
five  thousand  to  the  pound.  I  give  this, 
not  as  precisely  accurate  in  fact,  but 
only  to  show  you  one  method  in  which 


the  weight  of  bees  might  be  ascertained. 
Whether  this  method  has  ever  been  re- 
sorted to,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

"  The  working  bees,"  now  continued 
Mr.  Ross,  "  are,  as  their  name  imports, 
the  real  working  population  of  the  hive. 
All  the  labor  devolves  upon  them.  They 
are  distributed  into  various  classes,  to 
each  of  which  is  assigned  its  appropriate 
business.  One  band  secrete  the  wax  ; 
another  collect  the  honey ;  some  build 
the  combs ;  others  go  in  search  of  pol- 
len for  bee-bread  ;  others,  still,  procure 
propolis  or  bee-glue,  while  some  appa- 
rently never  leave  the  hive,  but  are  em- 
ployed as  guards,  or  a  watch  over  the 
necessities  of  the  young." 

"Does  the  queen  bee  instruct  each 
party  what  to  do  ?  "  asked  James. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Ross  ;  "  they  are  in- 
structed by  their  Creator  himself,  who, 
by  means  of  instinct,  teaches  them  their 
appropriate  service.  This  division  of 
labor  may  be  compared  to  a  well-ordered 
manufactory.  As,  in  a  cotton  mill,  some 
attend  to  the  carding  of  the  raw  material, 
some  to  its  formation  into  single  threads, 
some  to  the  gathering  of  these  threads 
upon  spindles,  others  to  the  union  of 
many  threads  in  one,  —  each  attending 
to  his  single  object,  and  acting  with  great 
precision,  because  each  has  its  object,  — 
so  do  we  view  with  delight  and  wonder 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  hive 
bees  bring  their  beautiful  work  to  its 
accomplishment. 

"  I  have  often  watched  a  hive  by  the 
hour  together,  with  special  reference  to 
the  movements  of  the  guard.  These  you 
will  see,  especially  towards  evening,  pass- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  hive  in  all 
directions  —  in  straight  lines,  in  curves ; 
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in  short,  in  every  possible  direction,  dart- 
ing upon  every  insect  which  happens  to 
intrude,  and  driving  from  their  premises 
every  stranger  bee,  or  wasp,  which  may 
be  seeking  admission. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  more  instructive 
lesson  in  the  wide  field  of  nature  than 
that  which  is  conveyed  by  a  hive  of 
bees. 

41  Here,  generally,  the  utmost  harmony 
reigns;  here,  each  has  its  appropriate 
sphere  of  action  ;  nor  have  we  any  evi- 
dence that  any  step  beyond  their  province. 
And,  in  respect  to  industry,  how  diligent! 
how  indefatigable !  From  morning  till 
night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  their 
appropriate  labors  are  performed.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  take 
rest ;  they  may  even  sleep ;  but  the 
watchful  sentinels  are  at  their  posts ; 
the  young  have  their  wants  supplied ; 
wax,  if  necessary,  is  secreted ;  and  even 
the  work  of  extending  their  cells  progress- 
es, —  and  all  this  while  darkness  covers 
the  land,  and  the  various  tribes  of  animated 
beings  have  sunk  to  rest. 

"  We  will  here  conclude  for  the  even- 
ing. I  will  only  add,  therefore,"  said  Mr. 
Ross,  "  my  advice  to  you,  my  children, 
to  attend  to  the  lessons  of  wisdom  con- 
veyed to  you,  as  well  by  the  voice  of  na- 
ture as  by  the  voice  of  revelation. 

"  A  well-filled  hive  of  bees  discovers  to 
us  what  may  be  accomplished  by  perse- 
vering effort.  No  matter  how  small  or 
how  apparently  inefficient  may  be  a  sin- 
gle act,  —  we  perceive  what  may  be  the 
result  of  action  industriously  continued, 
especially  when  that  action  is  put  forth 
by  numbers." 

"  Would  it  not  be  appropriate,"  said 


Mrs.  Ross,  "  for  Susan  to  repeat  the 
1  Busy  Beef  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
evening's  conversation  ? " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Ross.  "  You  may 
recite  it,  my  child." 

Susan.  — 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour  1 

And  gathers  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower. 

"  How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell ! 

How  neat  she  spreads  her  wax, 
And  labors  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  makes  ! 

"  In  works  of  labor  or  of  skill 

I  would  be  busy  too : 
There  always  is  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

"  In  books,  or  works,  or  healthful  play, 
Let  my  first  years  be  passed, 

That  I  may  give,  for  every  day, 
A  good  account  at  last." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


Musical  Rats, 

1  STEWARD  of  a  ship  infested  with  rats 
used  to  play  some  lively  airs  on  a 
flute,  after  he  had  baited  his   traps 
and  placed  them  near  the  rat-holes. 
The  music  attracted  the  rats,  who  entered 
the    traps   unconscious    of  that   danger, 
which,  without  the  allurement  of  the  flute, 
they  would  have  instinctively  avoided. 


THE  battle-field  is  a  theatre  of  im- 
mense cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime 
upon  a  grand  scale. 
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Adventures  in  Japan,  by  Michael  Kastoff, 

[Continued  from  p.  152.] 


CHAPTER   V. 

I  HE  continual  questionings  and  cate- 
chizings,  to  which  I  was  subjected,  at 
length  became  insufferably  tedious. 
During  all  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
I  was  locked  up  in  the  dismal  abode 
which  I  have  described  ;  and  this  impris- 
onment had  now  continued  so  long  that 
all  hope  of  liberation  from  it  appeared  to 
be  at  an  end.  "Patience,"  as  the  old 
proverb  says,  "  is  a  good  nag  ;  but  she  will 
bolt  sometimes."  So  it  was  with  me. 
In  spite  of  those  Job's  comforters,  my 
guards,  who  kept  assuring  me  that  it 
would  "  all  be  over  by  and  by,"  I  lost 
all  patience,  and  determined  to  break 
prison. 

It  was  hot  long  before  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  carry  this  design  into 
effect.  There  was  no  possibility  of  de- 
ceiving the  vigilance  of  my  keepers  on 
ordinary  occasions,  for  one  or  the  other 
of  them  was  sure  to  be  wide  awake  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  wait  for  some  accident  to 
aid  me  in  my  purpose.  One  night,  about 
two  hours  after  I  had  fallen  asleep,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  roaring.  It  was 
occasioned  by  a  furious  tempest,  known 
in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  name  of 
tuffoon,  and  which  rages  with  great  vio- 
lence all  over  the  Japanese  islands  and 
their  neighborhood.  These  hurricanes 
are  very  similar  to  those  experienced  in 
the  West?  Indies  :  they  are  accompanied 
with  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
often  cause  immense  damage. 


As  soon  as  I  was  awake,  I  perceived 
what  was  the  matter.  The  furious  gusts 
of  the  storm  caused  my  rickety  wooden 
cage  to  shake  and  totter  like  an  old  bas- 
ket. In  five  minutes,  the  lights  were  all 
blown  out,  the  guards  were  running  up 
and  down  bawling  and  screeching  to  one 
another.  The  wind  whistled,  the  thun- 
der roared,  the  chimneys  and  housetops 
came  crashing  to  the  ground  before  the 
gale ;  all  was  noise,  hurlyburly,  confu- 
sion, and  darkness,  except  now  and  then 
the  flashes  of  lightning,  which  only  served 
to  increase  the  horror  of  the  scene.  I 
saw  at  once  that  a  chance  now  offered 
itself  to  me  of  escaping,  and  I  embraced 
it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  I  made 
an  attack  upon  the  door  of  my  cell  with 
all  my  might,  and,  after  a  dozen  sturdy 
kicks,  I  succeeded  in  bursting  through  it. 

So  deafening  was  the  roar  of  the  storm, 
that  the  noise  I  made  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  guards,  fearful  that  the 
house  was  falling  upon  their  heads,  were 
occupied  with  thoughts  for  their  own 
safety,  and  I  was  allowed  to  grope  my 
way  unmolested  through  various  intricate 
and  roundabout  passages  among  the 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  my 
prison.  Whether  any  of  the  soldiers 
saw  me,  I  cannot  say.  Several  of  them 
passed  in  sight  of  me,  running  up  and 
down.  One  had  his  hat  taken  from  his 
head  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  whisked  off 
into  the  air  within  arm's  length  of  me, 
as  I  was  turning  a  corner.  While  he 
was  running  after  it,  I  ran,  of  course,  the 
other  way. 
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After  scrambling  hither  and  thither, 
just  as  luck  and  good  guessing  could  help 
me,  and  making  use  of  that  shrewd  spe- 
cies of  pilotage,  commonly  called  "  fol- 
lowing your  own  nose,"  I  got  at  last  clear 
of  the  houses,  and  found  myself  on 
a  road  leading  to  the  country.  By  the 
flashes  of  lightning  I  could  see  which 
way  the  town  lay,  and  pointed  my  course 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Owing  to  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night,  I  could  see 
only  a  few  steps  before  me,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  flashes;  and  as  the 
ground,  after  I  had  quitted  the  road, 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  rocky  and  un- 
even, I  became  fearful  of  falling  down 
a  precipice,  and  therefore  came  to  a  halt 
under  the  lee  of  a  craggy  rock. 

I  was  already  completely  drenched  by 
the  rain,  and  the  rock  afforded  little  shel- 
ter, except  from  the  fury  of  the  wind. 
But,  in  about  two  hours,  the  storm  blew 
over,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  clouds 
passed  oft'.  A  bright  starlight  now  ena- 
bled me  to  see  my  way  along  tolerably 
well.  A  high  mountain  was  visible  to- 
ward the  north-west ;  and  I  moved  my 
steps  in  that  direction,  judging  it  to  be 
the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  therefore  the  most  likely 
to  afford  me  a  place  of  concealment. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  a  little  rising 
ground,  I  cast  a  look  backward,  and  was 
struck  with  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
lights  in  motion,  and  apparently  moving 
toward  me.  They  were  evidently  a  party 
of  the  towns-people,  or  soldiers  coming 
in  pursuit  of  me,  with  lanterns ;  for  I 
could  have  no  doubt  that  my  flight  had 
been  discovered  before  the  storm  was 
over.  Startled  by  this  appearance,  I  im- 
mediately struck  off  from  the  course  I 


was  pursuing,  and  took  a  route  toward 
what  I  supposed  to  be  the  sea-shore. 
After  pursuing  this  course  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  without  apparently  gaining 
on  my  pursuers,  I  came  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  a  party  on  horseback,  and  that 
I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  the 
attempt  to  outrun  them. 

A  large  hollow,  or  ravine,  lay  before 
me,  extending  to  an  unknown  distance 
north  and  south.  I  ran  down  into  it  for 
a  considerable  distance,  without  finding  a 
tree,  or  thicket,  that  might  afford  me  a 
covert  into  which  I  might  creep  and  lie 
hid.  The  dawn  began  to  lighten  up  the 
eastern  sky  ;  and  had  it  been  broad  day- 
light, I  might  have  been  discovered  from 
any  of  the  heights  around  me.  I  reached, 
at  length,  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  which 
was  overhung,  on  every  side,  by  naked 
precipices  ;  but  no  place  of  concealment 
presented  itself,  and  it  was  now  sunrise. 

I  stood  still  for  some  minutes,  looking 
all  around  me,  and  listening  for  the  shouts 
of  my  pursuers ;  but  no  sound  was  heard. 
I  knew  not  whether  to  move  onward  or 
turn  back  in  search  of  a  better  route  for 
escaping,  when,  at  length,  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  small  cleft  in  the  rocky  wall  of 
the  ravine,  which  seemed  large  enough 
for  a  hiding-place.  I  made  haste  toward 
the  spot,  and,  as  I  approached  it,  I  discov- 
ered a  waterfall  dashing  down  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  by  the  side  of  this  cavity. 

This  cascade  fell  from  a  considerable 
height,  and  had  worn  a  pit,  or  gully,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
depth.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gully  the 
water  passed  off  through  a  chasm  of  un- 
known depth.  The  cavern  which  I  pro- 
posed to  enter  was  directly  over  this 
profound  abyss ;  and,  had  not  the  rock 
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presented  several  broken  crags,  which 
served  me  for  stepping-places,  I  might 
have  sighed  in  vain  for  an  entrance  to 
this  blessed  abode.  When  I  got  in,  I 
found  that  it  barely  afforded  me  room  to 
sit  down,  and  that  it  was,  besides,  half 
filled  with  large  sharp,  flinty  stones,  with 
their  points  and  edges  upwards,  as  if  the 
cavern  had  been  made  on  purpose  for  a 
place  of  torture,  like  a  Jongee's  bed  of 
iron  spikes. 

I  lay  down  on  this  delectable  couch, 
and  endeavored  to  make  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  But  there  was  need 
of  much  caution  in  this  unfurnished  lodg- 
ing. The  floor  of  the  cave  had  a  con- 
siderable slope  outward,  so  that,  had  any 
of  the  stones  become  loose  under  me,  I 
might  have  rolled  out  along  with  them, 
and  been  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss.  In  other  respects,  the  place 
answered  my  purpose  pretty  well,  for 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  could  not  be  seen 
from  any  great  distance  ;  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  so  wild  and  lonely  that  it 
seemed  unlikely  to  be  visited  by  any 
people. 

But  I  had  not  taken  possession  of  my 
hiding-place  more  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore I  made  a  discovery  that  filled  me 
with  new  alarm.  I  found  I  had  lost  my 
cap,  which,  during  my  imprisonment,  I 
had  made  for  myself  out  of  a  worsted 
stocking.  From  my  recollections  of  what 
had  taken  place  during  my  flight,  it  ap- 
peared that  I  must  have  dropped  it  just 
after  I  struck  off  from  my  first  route,  on 
discovering  the  lights  in  pursuit  of  me. 
I  felt  convinced  that,  if  this  cap  had  been 
picked  up  by  any  Japanese,  it  would  be- 
tray the  course  I  had  taken,  and  perhaps 


lead  my  pursuers  to  the  very  spot  where 
I  lay  hid.  The  fear  of  being  discovered 
so  fully  possessed  me,  that  I  never  dared 
so  much  as  poke  my  nose  out  of  the  cave 
all  day,  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Dismally  enough  I  felt  in  my  new 
snuggery,  where,  if  I  ate  but  little,  1 
thought  the  more.  The  day  was  pleas- 
ant, and  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  but  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  was  so  situated,  that 
the  sunbeams  could  not  enter  it,  and  the 
waterfall  so  cooled  the  air,  that  I  shivered 
till  my  teeth  knocked  together.  All  day 
long  I  could  hear  the  wood-cutters  in  the 
neighboring  forest  chopping  at  the  trees. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  I  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  great  trepidation  by 
a  rustling  sound,  as  if  somebody  was 
slipping  or  trampling  down  the  hill  to- 
ward me. 

The  noise  grew  louder  and  louder ; 
I  could  distinctly  hear  footsteps;  they 
approached  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in 
a  quickened  pace,  pat-pat-pat  —  tramp- 
tramp  —  thump-thump  !  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  when  all  at  once  appeared  a 
wild  deer.  The  quick-scented  animal 
no  sooner  snuffed  me,  than  he  gave  a 
toss  with  his  head,  and  was  off  in  a  single 
bound. 

When  the  twilight  had  disappeared,  I 
ventured  out,  and,  by  carefully  letting 
myself  down  the  crags,  got  to  the  ground 
in  safety.  On  emerging  from  the  ravine, 
I  proceeded  toward  a  high  hill,  about  half 
a  mile  distant,  which  was  here  and  there 
overgrown  with  underwood.  From  the 
top  of  this  hill  I  took  a  view  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  then  directed  my  course  to 
something  which  appeared  to  be  a  field, 
situated  in  a  level  spot  at  a  little  distance. 
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When  I  reached  it,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
patch  of  ground  overgrown  with  bamboo 
reeds  and  grass. 

I  threw  myself  down  here,  and  enjoyed 
a  nap  of  an  hour  or  two,  being  tempted 
by  the  softness  of  such  a  bed,  after  my 
day's  lodging  on  the  sharp  stones.  I 
then  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction, 
taking  the  pole-star  for  my  guide.  The 
night  was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  moun- 
tain-tops were  plain  in  sight  which  I  de- 
sired to  ascend,  but  still  at  a  considerable 
distance.  I  discovered  a  spacious  road 
leading  to  the  north,  by  which,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  wood  and  charcoal  were 
conveyed  from  the  forest  to  the  town. 
All  around  me  in  the  distance  I  could 
perceive  lights,  which  were  made  by  the 
fires  of  the  charcoal-burners. 

As  the  daylight  came  on,  I  discovered 
hills,  mountains,  "and  forests  in  every  di- 
rection round  me,  but  nothing  like  a 
city  or  town.  An  hour  after  sunrise, 
heavy  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the  east, 
and  the  wind  howled  dismally  among  the 
rocky  hills.  The  clouds  spread  in  every 
direction,  the  wind  blew  more  and  more 
violently,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  another 
storm  was  gathering,  like  the  one  which 
had  enabled  me  to  escape  from  prison. 
I  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  my  pursuers  had  lost  the  track  of 
me,  and  resolved  therefore  to  keep  on 
my  course  without  waiting  for  the  night. 

Presently  I  came  to  a  small  stream  of 
water,  but  so  shallow  that  I  bad  no  diffi- 
culty in  fording  it.  On  the  banks  grew 
some  wild  garlic,  and  sorrel,  which  I 
plucked  and  ate  very  greedily,  as  this  was 
the  first  mouthful  of  food  which  I  had  been 
able  to  procure  since  my  escape.  By 
sunset  I  gained  the  top  of  a  very  high 


hill,  all  overgrown  with  reeds,  and  having 
a  few  scattered  trees  and  shrubs  here  and 
there.  I  gathered  a  great  quantity  of  the 
reeds  together,  crept  in  among  them,  and 
lay  down  to  rest.  It  was  near  morning 
when  I  awoke  ;  yet  the  first  faint  rays  of 
dawn  had  not  yet  begun  to  shoot  up  in 
the  east.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  star- 
light most  magnificent,  and  the  stillness 
of  this  wild  solitude  was  fearfully  sub- 
lime. The  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountains  in  the  distance  glistened 
under  the  innumerable  fires  of  heaven, 
while  masses  of  black  clouds  were  float- 
ing and  curling  around  the  lower  hills 
near  at  hand.  A  deluge  of  rain  was 
falling  in  the  plains,  yet  the  lofty  emi- 
nence on  which  I  was  stationed  remained 
under  a  perfectly  calm  and  serene  sky. 

I  had  full  leisure  for  contemplating  the 
majestic  image  and  serene  grandeur  of 
nature.  But  with  all  my  admiration  for 
mountain  scenery,  I  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent my  thoughts  from  reverting  to  my 
own  forlorn  condition  at  this  moment, 
which  now  came  up  to  my  contemplation 
in  all  its  horrors.  Here 'I  was,  alone  on 
the  summit  of  a  wild  mountain,  thousands 
of  miles  from  my  home,  with  hardly  any 
clothing,  with  no  provisions,  nor  any 
weapons  by  the  help  of  which  I  might 
obtain  wherewith  to  keep  me  from  star- 
vation, and  surrounded  by  enemies  and 
wild  beasts ! 

What  were  my  plans  ?  When  I  first 
conceived  the  design  of  escaping  from 
prison,  I  had  no  precise  notion  of  what  I 
meant  to  do,  in  case  I  succeeded  in 
breaking  jail.  The  thought  of  possess- 
ing my  liberty  was  enough.  I  did  not 
dream  of  starving  to  death  among  the 
mountains,  or  being  eaten  up  by  bears 
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and  wolves.  Now  I  began  to  suspect 
that  my  escape  was  not  quite  so  wise  an 
undertaking  as  it  had  first  appeared  to 
me.  True,  I  had  regained  my  liberty ;  but 
how  was  I  to  keep  alive  in  the  possession 
of  it? 

Still  I  exulted  in  the  success  of  my 
undertaking  thus  far,  and  I  determined 
to  persist  in  it.  After  long  pondering 
upon  the  matter,  I  concluded  that  the 
best  course  which  remained  for  me,  was 
to  gain  the  sea-coast,  and  seize  the  first 
fishing- boat  I  could  obtain.  With  this  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  continent 
of  Corea,  where  I  trusted  to  good  luck  for 
further  help  homeward.  Having  decided 
upon  this,  I  looked  upon  the  business  as 
half  accomplished ;  and,  the  sun  having 
by  this  time  risen,  and  warmed  the  air  a 
little,  I  set  off  in  the  direction  in  which  I 
judged  the  nearest  coast  to  lie. 

My  route,  after  descending  from  the 
mountain,  lay  among  hills  covered  with 
thickets,  and  here  and  there  a  footpath, 
but  no  houses.  I  judged  myself  to  be  in 
the  wildest  and  most  uninhabited  part  of 
the  empire  of  Japan.  After  some  miles' 
travel,  I  came  in  sight  of  a  hut,  from  which 
I  saw  smoke  ascending.  I  took  good  care, 
however,  not  to  go  near  it.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  I  observed  various 
roads  leading  to  the  sea-side ;  and  the  air 
was  so  clear  that  I  could  espy  a  little 
dog  running  along  a  footpath  on  a  hill 
more  than  a  mile  off. 

I  sat  down,  to  rest  myself,  among  some 
thick  grass,  and  had  not  been  seated 
many  minutes,  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  horses  gallopping  not  far  off.  I  lay 
snug,  and  presently  perceived  a  party  of 
soldiers  on  horseback,  coming  along,  at 
full  speed,  on  a  road  which  passed  close 


to  the  spot  where  I  happened  to  be.  I 
had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  they  were 
in  search  of  me ;  and,  resolving  to  lead 
them  as  long  a  chase  as  possible,  I 
scrambled  off  on  all  fours  through  the 
grass,  in  an  oblique  direction,  for  some 
distance,  and  then  crept  into  a  rocky 
hollow  covered  with  bushes,  where  I  lay 
perfectly  still.  The  clatter  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  became  louder  and  louder,  till  I 
thought  them  close  at  hand.  The  sound 
then  died  away,  and  I  was  convinced  that 
the  horsemen,  whoever  they  were,  had 
passed  me  without  making  any  discovery. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  I 
crept  out  of  my  concealment,  and  pur- 
sued my  journey.  The  valley  in  which 
I  had  taken  shelter  was  watered  by  a 
rivulet,  the  bed  of  which  was  dirty,  and 
filled  with  decayed  roots  and  leaves.  I 
stirred  up  the  mud,  and  found  some  small 
crabs,  about  an  inch  long,  which,  in  any 
other  situation,  I  should  have  flung  from 
me  with  disgust ;  but  I  now  ate  them  with 
as  keen  a  relish  as  if  they  had  been  tid- 
bits for  the  table  of  the  emperor.  Far- 
ther onward,  I  came  to  several  empty 
huts,  which,  during  the  summer  season, 
had  been  inhabited  by  wood-cutters  and 
charcoal-burners.  I  entered  them,  in 
hopes  of  finding  something  to  eat;  but 
they  contained  nothing  except  an  old 
hatchet,  completely  covered  with  rust, 
and  two  or  three  lackered  cups,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  poorest  people  in  Japan. 

Three  or  four  times  I  heard  the  sound 
of  voices,  as  I  made  my  way  among  the 
bushes  and  reeds.  It  was  evident  that  1 
was  approaching  a  part  of  the  country 
less  wild  and  solitary  than  that  over 
which  my  course  had  led  me  for  a  day 
or  two  past.  However,  I  took  care  not 
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to  show  myself,  being  determined  to  gain 
the  shore,  if  possible,  without  being  per- 
ceived by  any  one.  It  struck  me  as 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  I  had  thus 
far  met  with  no  such  thing  as  a  cart, 
wagon,  or  wheel  carriage  of  any  kind. 
But  the  fact  is,  that,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country,  a  wheel 
carriage  is  about  as  much  used  in  Japan 
as  a  snow  sled  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  Japanese  carry  all  their  burdens 
on  the  backs  of  horses  or  oxen,  or  by 
water.  The  nobles,  officers  of  state,  and 
persons  of  distinction,  travel  in  litters  and 
sedan  chairs,  which  they  call  norimons 
and  cangoes.  Others  travel  on  horse- 
back. There  are,  therefore,  in  Japan, 
no  proper  roads,  but  only  footpaths, 
which,  on  the  hills,  instead  of  going 
straight  forward,  are  made  to  turn  and 
wind  in  various  directions,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  horses. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


An  Eastern  Story, 

,NE  of  the  princes  of  the  East,  who 
lived  a  long  while  ago,  possessed  a 
magnificent  library,  the  extent  of 
which  was  such,  that  fifty  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were 
employed  in  taking  care  of  it.  The 
prince,  who  had  but  little  time  to  devote 
to  reading  and  study,  commanded  the 
librarians  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  library,  so  that  he  might  see 
at  a  glance  the  wisdom  which  had  been 
collecting  for  centuries.  They  sat  down 
to  their  work,  and  in  twenty  years  had 
compressed  the  vast  library  into  as  many 
volumes  as  a  camel  could  carry  on  his 


back.  But  the  prince  was  not  yet  sat- 
isfied, and  directed  another  effort  to  be 
made.  This  time  the  librarian  reduced 
the  contents  of  the  library  to  a  single 
volume.  But  the  prince,  whose  infirm- 
ities increased  with  age,  ordered  them  to 
try  again.  The  result  was  this :  "  Man 
is  born  —  breathes  for  a  while  —  dies  — 
and  is  seen  no  more." 


The  Nests  of  Birds. 

Bow  curious  is  the  structure  of  the  nest 
of  the  goldfinch  or  chaffinch!     The 
inside  of  it  is  lined  with  cotton  and 
fine  silken  threads ;  and  the  outside 
cannot    be    sufficiently  admired,  though 
it  is  composed  only  of  various  species  of 
fine  moss.     The  color  of  these  mosses, 
resembling  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  on 
which  the  nest  is  built,  proves  that  the 
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bird  intended  it  should  not  be  easily  dis- 
covered. In  some  nests,  hair,  wool,  and 
rushes,  are  dexterously  interwoven.  In 
some,  all  the  parts  are  firmly  fastened  by 
a  thread,  which  the  bird  makes  of  hemp, 
wool,  hair,  or  more  commonly  of  spiders' 
webs.  —  Other  birds,  as,  for  instance,  the 
blackbird  and  the  lapwing,  after  they 
have  constructed  their  nest,  plaster  the 
inside  with  mortar,  which  cements  and 
binds  the  whole  together ;  they  then  stick 
upon  it,  while  quite  wet,  some  wool  or 
moss,  to  give  it  the  necessary  degree  of 
warmth.  —  The  nests  of  swallows  are  of 
a  very  different  construction  from  those 
of  other  birds.  They  require  neither 
wood,  nor  hay,  nor  cords ;  they  make  a 
kind  of  mortar,  with  which  they  form  a 
neat,  secure,  and  comfortable  habitation 
for  themselves  and  their  family.  To 
moisten  the  dust,  of  which  they  build 
their  nest,  they  dip  their  breasts  in  water, 
and  shake  the  drops  from  their  wet  feath- 
ers upon  it.  But  the  nests  most  worthy 
of  admiration  are  those  of  certain  Indian 
birds,  which  suspend  them  with  great  art 
from  the  branches  of  trees,  to  secure 
them  from  the  depredations  of  various 
animals  and  insects.  In  general,  every 
species  of  birds  has  a  peculiar  mode  of 
building ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  of  all 
alike,  that  they  always  construct  their 
nests  in  the  way  that  is  best  adapted  to 
their  security,  and  to  the  preservation  and 
welfare  of  their  species. 
!  Such  is  the  wonderful  instinct  of  birds 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  their 
nests.  What  skill  and  sagacity,  what 
industry  and  patience,  do  they  display! 
And  is  it  not  apparent  that  all  their  labors 
tend  towards  certain  ends  ?  They  con- 
struct their  nests  hollow,  and  nearly  round, 


that  they  may  retain  the  heat  so  much  the 
better.  They  line  them  with  the  most 
delicate  substances,  that  the  young  may 
lie  soft  and  warm.  What  is  it  that 
teaches  the  bird  to  place  her  nest  in  a 
situation  sheltered  from  the  rain,  and  se- 
cure against  the  attacks  of  other  animals  ? 
How  did  she  learn  that  she  should  lay 
eggs  —  that  eggs  would  require  a  nest  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  ?  Whence  does 
she  know  that  the  heat  would  not  be  main- 
tained around  the  eggs  if  the  nest  were 
too  large,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  young  would  not  have  sufficient  room 
if  it  were  smaller  ?  By  what  rules  does 
she  determine  the  due  proportions  be- 
tween the  nest,  and  the  young  which  are 
not  yet  in  existence  ?  Who  has  taught 
her  to  calculate  the  time  with  such  accu- 
racy that  she  never  commits  a  mistake, 
in  producing  her  eggs  before  the  nest  is 
ready  to  receive  them  ?  Admire,  in  all 
these  things,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator ! 


Lady  Washington, 

rjiHE  wife  of  Washington  was  perhaps 
'•'  as  well  fitted  for  her  exalted  station 
as  he  was  for  his.  She  was  born  in 
•I  Virginia,  in  1732,  her  name  being 
Martha  Dandridge.  She  was  celebrated 
for  beauty,  and,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, was  married  to  a  gentleman  named 
Daniel  Park  Custis.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  died  while  young. 

Mr.  Custis  died  in  middle  age,  leaving 
his  widow  a  large  fortune.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  Washington  accidentally  met 
her ;  and,  she  being  still  youthful  and  hand- 
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some,  he  paid  her  his  addresses,  and  in 
due  time  they  were  married. 

In  1775,  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  a  period  of  eight  years,  he 
returned  only  once  to  his  residence  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  His  wife,  however,  usually 
joined  him  in  winter,  during  the  cessation 
of  active  hostilities. 

The  care  of  Washington's  estates  de- 
volved chiefly  upon  his  wife,  who  showed 
the  utmost  good  sense  in  the  discharge 
of  the  numerous  duties  that  devolved 
upon  her.  She  had  no  children  by  her 
second  marriage ;  but  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter, by  the  first,  were  with  her,  and  re- 
ceived her  assiduous  care. 


After  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington 
returned  home,  and  his  house  became 
the  resort  of  the  first  society  in  America. 
Many  foreigners  of  distinction  also  vis- 
ited him.  His  wife  displayed  a  rare 
union  of  skill  and  energy  as  a  housewife, 
with  hospitality  and  good  taste  as  a  hos- 
tess. She  acquired,  by  general  courtesy, 
a  title  not  often  bestowed  or  relished  in 
our  democratic  country  —  that  of  Lady 
Washington. 

While  Washington  was  president,  this 
amiable  and  interesting  woman  filled  the 
place  assigned  her  with  dignity,  and 
seemed  a  fit  partner  for  him  who  was 
pronounced  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


Caves, 


I  HE  variety  of  caves,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  would  afford  materials 
for  a  curious  chapter.     In  Kentucky, 
there  is  a  cave  which  has  a  hotel 
within  it,  and  a  river  abounding  in  blind 


fish.  FingaPs  Cave,  in  Staffa,  near 
Scotland,  has  its  sides  supported  by  reg- 
ular columns  of  stone,  as  if  chiseled  by 
art.  The  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  in  Greece, 
is  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  some 
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of  its  rooms,  when  lighted  by  a  lamp, 
seem  to  have  their  sides  and  roofs  com- 
posed of  the  most  brilliant  precious  stones. 
In  Italy,  there  is  a  cave,  from  which  issues 
a  mephitic  gas,  which  will  make  a  dog 


swoon  away,  if  he  puts  his  nose  into  it 
In  Norway  is  a  cave,  the  crevices  of 
which  have  been  ascertained  to  descend 
more  than  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
depth. 


The  Llama, 


IHIS  animal  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
a  sheep.     It  has  somewhat  the  form 
of  the  camel,  and  is  ranked  by  nat- 
uralists with  the  camel  family.     It 
has  long,  silky  hair,  and  one  species,  the 
alpaca,  is  valuable  for  its  wool,  of  which 
fine  stuffs  are  made.     It  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  this  creature  will,  erelong,  be 
common    among    us,  for  attempts    are 
being  made  to  raise  it  both  here  and  in 
Europe. 


The  llama  is  a  native  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  South  America.  When  the 
Spaniards  conquered  Peru,  it  was  the 
only  animal  domesticated  by  the  people. 
It  is  gentle  and  obedient,  seeming  to 
have  but  one  vice ;  and  that  is,  if  you 
offend  it,  it  will  spit  in  your  face.  It 
will  carry  a  considerable  burden ;  but,  if 
loaded  too  heavily,  it  will  lie  down  and 
die,  rather  than  attempt  to  proceed. 


i 


Honesty  of  a  Moravian, 


N  one  of  the  German  wars  a  captain 
of  cavalry  was  appointed  to  procure 
forage.  He  accordingly  went  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  to  the  place  as- 


signed them  for  the  purpose;  it  was  a 
solitary  valley,  in  which  the  eye  per- 
ceived nothing  but  clusters  of  trees.  At 
last  the  officer  discovered  a  cottage,  and, 
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knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by 
an  old  Moravian  with  a  white  beard. 
"  Father,"  said  the  captain,  "  show  me  a 
field  where  we  can  procure  forage."  — 
"  I  will,"  replied  the  old  man. 

He  then  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
conducted  them  out  of  the  valley.  After 
riding  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  arrived  at  a  fine  field  of  barley. 
"Stop,"  said  the  officer  to  his  guide, 
*'  this  is  what  we  want." — "  Wait  a  lit- 
tle," replied  the  Moravian,  "and  you 
shall  be  satisfied."  They  then  continued 
their  progress,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  they  found  another 
field  of  the  same  grain. 

When  the  soldiers  had  cut  the  corn 
and  remounted  their  horses,  the  officer 
said  to  his  guide,  "  Father,  you  have 
brought  us  a  great  way  unnecessarily ; 
the  first  field  was  better  than  this." — 
"  True,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  but  that 
field  does  not  belong  to  me."  What  a 
noble  instance  of  truly  Christian  virtue ! 
Rather  than  injure  his  neighbor's  property, 
the  worthy  Moravian  sacrificed  his  own. 


The  Story  of  Valentine  Duval 

[Concluded  from  p.  143.] 
CHAPTER   IV. 

WTALENTINE  recommenced  his  journey, 
I  going  from  door  to  door  asking  for 

1    work,  or  at  least  a  morsel  of  bread. 

•  Alas !  both  his  demands  were  alike 
unheeded.  The  misery  which  reigned 
throughout  the  entire  province  was 
frightful.  At  length,  a  farmer  of  the 
village  of  Clesentine  offered  him  the 
care  of  his  flocks,  which  Valentine  at 


once  accepted.  Possessed  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  idleness  did  not 
suit  him ;  and  an  anxious  wish  to  be 
instructed  induced  him,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  to  seek  other  employment. 
Accident  conducted  him  to  the  farm  of 
La  Rochette,  near  Deneuvre,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  hermit  or  friar  named 
Palemon. 

"My  father,"  said  Valentine,  "you 
are  alone  ;  receive  me,  and  I  will  assist 
you  in  your  work ;  I  will  serve  you  as  a 
domestic  ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  live  on 
bread  ;  and  all  that  I  ask  in  return  is, 
that  you  will  teach  me  to  read."  The 
good  man  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of 
a  young  companion,  and  they  lived  hap- 
pily together  for  some  time  ;  until  the 
arrival  of  a  second  hermit,  bearing  an 
order  from  their  superior,  obliged  brother 
Palemon  to  receive  him  as  a  companion. 

Valentine  was  again  thrown  on  the 
world ;  but  the  good  hermit  gave  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  hermits 
of  St.  Anne,  at  some  distance  from  La 
Rochette,  and  one  league  from  Luneville. 
Four  old  men  resided  in  this  retreat ;  all 
their  fortune  consisted  of  six  cows  and 
the  produce  of  twelve  acres  of  land. 
These  they  found  sufficient  for  all  their 
wants  and  their  charities.  They  received 
Valentine  with  pleasure,  and  confided  to 
him  the  care  of  the  cows.  It  was  while 
amongst  these  religiously-disposed  men 
that  Valentine  commenced  seriously  to 
instruct  himself.  But  he  shall  tell  his 
own  tale,  as  recorded  in  his  memoirs. 

"  I  commenced,"  says  he,  "  a  new 
career.  I  began  to  learn  to  write.  One 
of  the  old  men  traced  my  copies  with  a 
trembling  hand.  Bad  copies  were  of 
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course  the  result  of  so  imperfect  a 
model.  Not  to  give  the  old  man  trouble, 
and  to  get  over  my  lesson,  I  detached  a 
pane  of  glass  from  my  window,  and 
placing  it  upon  the  copy  I  had  received, 
traced  exactly  the  letters  written  under- 
neath. By  the  repetition  of  this  exercise, 
in  a  short  time  I  acquired  facility  in  writ- 
ing, though  it  was  ever  so  bad.  By 
means  of  an  old  abridged  arithmetic, 
which  I  had  found  in  the  library  attached 
to  the  hermitage,  I  learned  the  first  four 
rules.  This  was  to  me  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure.  In  the  neighboring 
wood  I  chose  a  fitting  place  to  study,  to 
which,  during  the  long  nights  of  summer, 
I  frequently  retired.  One  night,  while 
gazing  on  the  number  of  stars  which 
studded  the  immensity  of  the  heavens, 
I  recollected  having  read,  in  an  old  alma- 
nac, that,  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  the 
sun  entered  into  certain  signs,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  ani- 
mals. Not  knowing  what  these  signs 
meant,  but  presuming  that  there  were 
perhaps  in  the  heavens  assemblages  of 
stars  which  these  figures  represented,  I 
made  it  the  object  of  my  speculations. 
Accident  furnished  me  with  the  means 
of  forming  more  just  notions.  Having 
been  sent  to  Luneville  on  a  fair  day,  I 
perceived  a  number  of  pictures  exposed 
for  sale,  fastened  against  the  walls.  I 
found  amongst  them  a  planisphere,  in 
which  the  stars  were  marked  with  their 
different  names  and  magnitudes.  The 
purchase  of  this  planisphere,  a  chart  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  and  maps  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  earth,  exhausted  all 
my  finances,  which  amounted  to  four  or 
five  francs.  The  avaricHous  and  the  am- 
bitious may  well  be  excused  if  the  pas- 


sions by  which  they  are  swayed  cause  a 
pleasure  as  real  and  as  lively  as  I  expe- 
rienced from  the  possession  of  these  six 
sheets  of  paper.  A  few  days  sufficed  to 
learn  the  situations  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  constellations.  But,  to  make  use 
of  this  knowledge,  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  upon  a  point  in  the  heavens  to  serve 
as  a  base  for  my  observations.  I  had 
heard  it  stated  that  the  polar  star  was 
the  only  one  in  our  hemisphere  which 
was  immovable,  and'  that  its  situation 
determined  that  of  the  arctic  pole.  But 
how  to  find  this  star,  and  to  be  certain 
of  its  immobility  !  After  many  inquiries, 
I  was  told  of  a  steel  needle  which  had 
the  power  of  turning  itself  to  the  poles 
of  the  earth —  a  prodigy  I  could  scarcely 
believe,  yet  fain  would  see.  To  my 
great  joy,  the  eldest  of  the  hermits  told 
me  he  had  a  compass  with  a  dial,  which 
he  had  the  goodness  to  give  me.  By 
the  aid  of  this  marvellous  instrument,  I 
soon  found  out  the  four  cardinal  and  the 
subordinate  points  ;  but  as  I  was  still  igno- 
rant of  the  elevation  of  the  polar  star,  I. 
employed  the  following  means  to  find  its 
situation :  I  chose  a  star  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  third  magnitude-: 
then,  with  an  auger,  I  pierced  a  hole  in 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  of  such  a  size  that, 
looking  through,  I  might  perceive  that 
star  alone.  This  done,  as  a  true  follower 
of  Ptolemy,  I  reasoned  thus :  This  star 
is  either  fixed  or  movable ;  if  fixed,  my 
point  of  observation  being  also  stationary, 
it  will  be  always  seen  through  the  aper- 
ture, and  in  that  case  it  will  be  the  one  I 
wish  to  find ;  if  it  is  movable,  the  con- 
trary will  be  the  case,  and  I  can  repeat 
the  operation  of  boring.  And  this  I  did 
frequently,  without  other  success  than 
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breaking  my  auger.  The  accident  made 
me  have  recourse  to  another  expedient. 
I  took  a  straight  slip  of  elder,  and  hav- 
ing slit  it,  and  taken  out  the  pith,  I  joined 
the  two  parts  with  thread,  and  fastened 
the  hollow  cane  to  one  of  the  branches 
of  an  oak,  which  served  me  as  an  obser- 
vatory. By  this  means  I  was  able  to 
direct  the  tube  with  facility  towards  the 
different  stars  which  I  wished  to  observe, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  the 
one  I  sought.  After  this,  it  was  easy  to 
find  the  situation  of  the  principal  constel- 
lations, by  drawing  imaginary  lines  from 
one  star  to  another,  and  following  the 
projection  of  the  planisphere  ;  and  then  I 
knew  what  to  think  of  this  quantity  of 
animals  with  which  the  ancients  had  peo- 
pled the  skies,  perhaps  for  want  of  the 
same  number  of  men  worthy  of  the 
honor." 

You,  my  young  friends,  who  have 
books  and  masters  to  explain  all  these 
things,  can  you  comprehend  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  Valentine  Duval  had  to  sur- 
mount before  finding  what  he  sought 
without  assistance,  and  to  what  a  high 
degree  his  desire  for  information  must 
have  arrived,  to  give  him  the  courage  to 
brave  all  the  obstacles  opposed  by  his 
ignorance,  and  the  patience  to  surmount 
them  ?  Well,  he  had  this  patience  and 
courage,  and  with  them,  as  a  recompense, 
a  satisfaction  both  sweet  and  agreeable. 
All  the  days  were  to  him  full  of  delight, 
for  self-instruction  was  his  enjoyment; 
and  at  each  step  that  he  advanced  in 
science,  he  found  pleasure  and  profit. 

After  studying  and  learning,  imper- 
fectly no  doubt,  the  chart  of  the  heav- 
ens, he  next  essayed  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  of  the  earth.  He  imagined  to 


himself  that  he  needed  but  to  follow  the 
track  of  some  one  of  those  of  whom  he 
read  in  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men,  the  History  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
which  he  had  read  by  accident,  or  the 
route  taken  by  the  army  of  the  Paladins 
—  books  with  which  the  library  of  the 
monks  was  replete.  But  having  no  other 
introduction  to  geography  than  the  maps 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Luneville,  he 
could  not,  with  all  his  efforts,  comprehend 
what  could  be  the  meaning  or  the  use  of 
the  circles  traced  upon  the  map  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  meridians,  the  tropics, 
and  the  zodiac.  You  may  laugh  at  this, 
my  young  friends  ;  but  recollect  that  Du- 
val had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  apply 
for  the  desired  information,  and  which 
was  necessary  for  him  to  know,  yet  the 
use  of  which  he  almost  guessed.  You 
know  the  little  black  lines  upon  the  map 
which  divide  the  equator,  and  which  are 
360  in  number.  Valentine  Duval,  by 
the  force  of  reflection,  imagined  that  they 
were  so  many  leagues ;  and  one  day, 
during  a  conversation  with  one  of  the 
hermits,  he  affirmed  that  the  terrestrial 
globe  was  360  leagues  in  circumference. 

"  I  can  scarcely  think  that,  my  child," 
said  the  good  father,  who  was  himself  no 
geographer  ;  "  for  in  my  voyage  to  Cala- 
bria, I  had  to  traverse  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues,  and  I  did  not, 
to  a  certainty,  make  the  circuit  of  the 
globe." 

This  observation,  so  just,  yet  so  simple, 
was  felt  in  its  full  force  by  Duval,  at 
once  overthrowing  all  his  fondly-cher- 
ished theories  ;  and  might  have  been  the 
means  of  his  renouncing  self-instruction 
altogether,  had  not  accident  again  favored 
him. 
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Every  Sunday  he  attended  at  the  Car- 
melite church  of  Luneville ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  having  sauntered  into  the  gar- 
den attached  to  it,  he  perceived  one  of 
the  monks  occupied  in  reading.  On  in- 
quiring the  name  of  the  book,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
geography,  by  the  Sieur  Lannay.  The 
interest  which  the  boy  evinced  prompted 
the  monk  to  ask  him  some  questions,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that,  before  leaving, 
he  gave  Duval  the  book.  To  Valentine 
such  a  work  was  in  itself  a  treasure  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  the  hermitage,  he  lost  no 
time  in  studying  its  contents.  He  there 
saw  the  manner  in  which  the  degrees  of 
the  equator  were  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  different  portions  of  the  earth  ; 
and  in  making  him  comprehend  the  little- 
ness of  our  globe  in  comparison  to  the 
vast  space  with  which  it  was  surrounded, 
filled  him  with  wonder. 

The  wish  to  become  the  possessor  of  a 
larger  stock  of  books  made  him  turn  over 
in  his  thoughts  various  expedients ;  and 
at  length  his  active  mind  suggested  the 
means.  He  made  war  on  the  denizens 
of  the  forest,  —  foxes,  polecats,  &c.,  — 
and  then,  selling  their  skins  at  Luneville, 
was  enabled  to  purchase  books.  He  also 
snared  birds,  and,  disposing  of  them  like- 
wise, he  in  less  than  a  month  gathered 
up  a  little  capital  of  forty  crowns. 

Forty  crowns  !  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty francs  amassed  thus,  sous  by  sous,  with 
an  industry  which  increased  each  day.  If 
you  can  imagine  this,  my  young  friends, 
you  may  conceive  the  happiness  of  Du- 
val.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  town 
of  Nancy  —  yes,  ran  is  the  word  —  as 
fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him  ;  and  the 
first  question  he  asked  on  entering  the 


town  was,  to  demand  the  address  of  a 
library.  He  was  directed  to  a  bookseller 
named  Truan. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  the  moment  he  entered 
the  shop,  "  I  have  a  hundred  and  twenty 
francs,  which  I  wish  to  expend  with  you. 
I  should  thank  you  to  tell  me  the  books 
best  suited  to  my  age  and  instruction. '* 

The  frank  and  ingenuous  countenance 
of  Duval,  and  the  artlessness  with  which 
he  had  told  his  wishes,  interested  the 
kind-hearted  Truan  so  much,  that  he 
would  willingly  have  placed  the  contents 
of  his  shop  at  the  disposal  of  the  amiable 
boy.  The  bookseller  showed  him  a 
number  of  books  which  he  thought 
would  answer;  but  when  their  price 
was  calculated,  it  was  found  to  amount 
to  a  much  larger  sum  than  Valentine 


"  What  shall  I  do  1 "  said  he,  com- 
pletely overwhelmed. 

"  You  can  owe  me  the  overplus,  my 
little  friend,"  said  the  librarian. 

"  But  you  do  not  know  me,  sir,"  ob- 
jected the  boy,  divided  between  the  wish 
to  take  the  books  and  the  disinclination 
to  contract  a  debt.  "  But  upon  what  is 
your  confidence  in  me  founded  ?  " 

"  Upon  your  countenance,  and  the 
wish  you  appear  to  have  for  learning, 
my  child.  I  read  in  your  face  that  you 
would  not  deceive  me,  and  that  you  will 
pay  me  before  long." 

"  Well,  sir,  since  your  good  opinion  is 
taken  on  such  equivocal  foundation,  I 
willingly  accept  your  offer ;  and  I  assure 
you,  that  I  shall  as  far  as  possible  try  to 
merit  that  good  opinion." 

When  he  had  his  books  arranged  in 
his  little  cell,  with  the  planisphere  attached 
to  the  wall  over  his  bed,  he  would  not 
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have  exchanged  his  dormitory  for  the 
grandest  chamber  of  the  Louvre.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  maps  of  prov- 
inces and  kingdoms,  —  a  little  world  in 
themselves,  —  and  Valentine  seldom  re- 
tired ta  rest  without  having  first  traced, 
by  their  assistance,  the  route  of  some 
traveller  whose  footsteps  he  longed  to 
follow. 

A  happy  adventure  which  occurred  to 
him  at  this  time  was  the  means  of  in- 
creasing his  treasure,  —  the  number  of 
his  books,  —  for  to  him  they  were  the 
only  things  regarded  as  such.  One  day, 
while  watching  his  cows,  he  found  an 
armorial  seal,  and  immediately  announced 
the  ciicumstance  at  the  hermitage.  The 
next  day,  an  Englishman  presented  him- 
self in  his  little  chamber. 

"  The  seal  which  you  have  found  is 
mine.  I  come  to  reclaim  it." 

"  If  it  is  yours,"  replied  Valentine, 
"  you  can  of  course  describe  the  arms." 

"  You  wish  to  joke  with  me,  young 
man,"  said  the  Englishman,  regarding 
the  mean  dress  and  the  heavy  shoes  of 
Duval  with  a  scornful  look  ;  "  as  if  you 
were  able  to  understand  heraldry." 

"  That  matters  not,  sir,"  said  Valen- 
tine, in  a  quiet  tone  ;  "  if  you  desire  to 
get  your  seal,  you  must  describe  it 
fully." 

Not  to  prolong  the  discussion,  the 
stranger  obeyed ;  and  Valentine,  being 
assured  that  the  Englishman  was  the  real 
owner,  restored  it  to  him. 

"  Who  attends  to  your  education  ?  " 
asked  he,  already  conceiving  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  poor  youth. 

"  Myself,"  replied  Valentine,  artlessly. 

"  Yourself  alone  ?  " 

"  With  the  aid  of  my  books,  sir  :  you 


can  see  that  I  have  a  good  number  of 
them." 

The  Englishman  smiled.  "  You  have 
but  these  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  and  how  have 
you  procured  them  ?  " 

Valentine  recounted  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  waged  war  on  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  had  applied  the  profits. 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  the  stranger,  after 
listening  with  attention  to  him ;  "  come 
to  my  lodgings,  and,  since  you  love  books, 
I  will  give  you  some." 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, his  library  got  an  increase  of 
over  a  hundred  volumes.  The  education 
which  he  acquired  by  their  perusal  aided 
in  giving  him  a  wish  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, and  Providence  assisted  him  in  this 
desire. 

The  wood  in  which  the  cattle  were  pas- 
tured, by  the  quantity  of  books  and  charts 
he  each  morning  took  with  him,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  cabinet  of  study. 
One  day,  while  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  thinking  over  the  best  means  of 
changing  a  position  in  life  which  had 
become  irksome  to  him,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  an  open  map,  an  individual 
happened  to  pass,  and,  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  a  boy  watching  cows,  and  at  the 
same  time  studying,  he  approached  him. 

"  What  are  you  engaged  at,  my  boy  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  studying  geography,  sir,"  re- 
plied Valentine. 

"Do  you  understand  such  things?" 
asked  {he  unknown,  more  and  more  as- 
tonished. 

"  I  never  occupy  myself  about  things 
I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  young  stu- 
dent. 
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"  What  are  your  studies  at  the  present 
moment,  my  young  friend  ?  "  asked  the 
stranger,  with  affability. 

"  I  am  seeking  the  route  to  Quebec, 
sir." 

"  Might  I  ask  the  reason,  my  child  ?  " 

"  That  I  might  go  there  to  continue 
my  studies  at  the  university,  sir.  I  have 
read  in  my  books  that  it  is  famous." 

"There  are  other  universities  much 
nearer  to  you,  and  equally  good.  Tell 
me  one  that  you  would  like,  my  young 
friend." 

This  proposition  made  Duval  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  person  who  spoke.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  engaging  countenance, 
and  the  hunting-dress  which  he  wore  in- 
dicated high  rank.  Before  the  boy  had 
time  to  reply,  a  numerous  retinue  issued 
from  various  parts  of  the  forest,  evidently 
in  quest  of  the  stranger ;  and,  by  their 
livery,  he  at  once  knew  that  he  who 
spoke  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine. 

It  was  no  other  than  the  Duke  Leopold, 
who,  perceiving  Valentine's  confusion,  by 
the  kindness  and  affability  of  his  manner 
soon  engaged  him  in  conversation ;  and 
so  well  pleased  was  he  with  the  answers 
of  the  poor  boy,  that  he  finished  by  pro- 
posing that  he  should  continue  his  studies 
at  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Pont  a  Mousson. 
Without  hesitation  Valentine  accepted  the 
kind  offer  of  the  duke  ;  and  bidding  adieu 
to  the  hermits,  he  and  his  books  were 
soon  transported  thither.  His  progress 
in  learning  was  as  rapid  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  study  he  preferred 
being  geography,  history,  and  the  an- 
cients. His  masters  at  length  declared 
that  they  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  de- 


clared himself  the  protector  of  Duval, 
took  him  to  Paris  in  1718,  and  gave  him 
funds  to  travel  through  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries.  On  his  return,  the  duke 
nominated  him  his  librarian  ;  and  a  chair 
of  history  was  founded  for  him  at  Lune- 
ville. 

The  presents  which  he  received  on  his 
elevation,  and  the  economy  with  which 
he  lived,  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  gen 
erous  impulses  of  his  heart.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  kindness  shown  him  by  the 
hermits  of  St.  Anne  was  not  forgotten. 
He  not  only  built  a  more  extensive  and 
commodious  house,  but  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  for  them,  by  which  means 
they  were  enabled  to  extend  their  char- 
ity. Finding  that  all  his  family  were 
dead,  he  purchased  the  cottage  at  Arithe- 
nay  in  which  he  was  born,  and  on  its 
site  built  a  house  for  the  reception  of  a 
schoolmaster,  where  the  children  of  the 
village  who  were  unable  to  pay  were 
educated. 

When  the  duke  of  Lorraine  died,  in 
1729,  his  son,  the  Duke  Francis,  removed 
to  Tuscany ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
endeavors  made  to  retain  Duval  at  Lune- 
ville,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
prince,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office 
of  librarian.  When  the  Duke  Francis 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Germany  by 
lis  marriage  with  Maria  Therese,  Duval 
still  remained  near  him,  and  had  apart- 
ments in  the  royal  palace.  All  these 
'avors  did  not  render  him  either  vain  or 
>roud.  His  dress  and  his  habits  were 
alike  plain  and  unostentatious  :  dividing 
lis  time  between  study,  walking,  arid  the 
society  of  a  few  select  friends,  his  life 
glided  on  peacefully  and  agreeably. 

Never  wishing  to  make  a  parade  of 
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his  knowledge,  his  frequent  reply  when 
questions  were  asked  was,  "  I  know 
nothing."  On  one  occasion,  while  con- 
versing with  some  ignorant  person,  he 
made  use  of  this  expression,  to  which  the 
other  replied,  "  The  emperor  pays  you 
for  your  knowledge." 

"  The  emperor,"  said  the  librarian, 
"  pays  me  for  that  which  I  know ;  if  he 
paid  me  for  that  of  which  I  am  ignorant, 
all  the  treasures  of  his  empire  would  not 
suffice." 

His  life,  sober,  active,  and  accustomed 
to  fatigue,  was  prolonged  to  an  advanced 
period,  and  he  died  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1775,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Amongst  many  other  charitable  bequests 
which  his  will  contained,  was  one  in 
which  he  gave  10,000  florins  for  the 
endowment  each  year  of  three  poor  chil- 
dren of  Vienna. 


The  Discontented  Pendulum, 

AN  old  clock,  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years 
in  a  farmer's  kitchen  without  giving 
its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint, 
early  one  summer's  morning,  before 
the  family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped. 
Upon  this  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit 
the  fable)  changed  countenance  with 
alarm,  the  hands  made  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  continue  their  course,  the  wheels 
remained  motionless  with  surprise,  the 
weights  hung  speechless,  each  member 
felt  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
others.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a 
formal  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  stop ; 
when  hands,  wheels,  weights,  with  one 
voice,  protested  their  innocence.  But 


now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from 
the  pendulum,  who  thus  spoke  :  — 

"  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  present  stoppage,  and  am  willing, 
for  the  general  satisfaction,  to  assign  my 
reasons.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of 
ticking."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old 
clock  became  so  enraged  that  it  was  on 
the  point  of  striking.  '  "  Lazy  wire ! " 
exclaimed  the  dial-plate.  "  As  to  that," 
replied  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  vastly  easy 
for  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always, 
as  every  body  knows,  set  yourself  up 
above  me,  —  it  is  vastly  easy  for  you,  I 
say,  to  accuse  other  people  of  laziness  ! 

—  you,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all 
your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and 
to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  kitchen  !      Think,  I  be- 
seech you,  how  you  would  like  to  be  shut 
up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  wag 
backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  year, 
as  I  do."     "  As  to  that,"   said  the  dial, 
"  is  there  not  a  window  in  your  house  on 
purpose  for  you  to  look  through?  "    "  But 
what,"  resumed  the  pendulum,"  although 
there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even 
for  an  instant,  to  look  out.     Besides,  I  am 
really  weary  of  my  way  of  life ;  and,  if 
you  please,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  took  this 
disgust  at  my  employment.     This  morn- 
ing I  happened   to   be   calculating  how 
many  times  I  should  have  to  tick  in  the 
course  only  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours ; 

—  perhaps  some  of  you  above  there  can 
give  me  the  exact  sum."     The  minute- 
hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  instantly  re- 
plied, "  Eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
times."     "  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pen- 
dulum. "  Well,  I  appeal  to  you  all,  if  the 
thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue 
one ;     and   when   I   began   to   multiply 
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the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those  of  months 
and  years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt 
discouraged  at  the  prospect ;  so,  after  a 
great  deal  of  reasoning  and  hesitation, 
thinks  I  to  myself —  I'll  stop  !  " 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  coun- 
tenance during  this  harangue,  but,  resum- 
ing its  gravity,  at  last  replied,  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  as- 
tonished that  such  a  useful,  industrious 
person  as  yourself  should  have  been  over- 
come by  this  suggestion.  It  is  true  you 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your 
time ;  so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely  to 
do ;  and  though  this  may  fatigue  us  to 
think  of,  the  question  is,  will  it  fatigue 
us  to  do  1  Would  you  now  do  me  the 
favor  to  give  about  half-a-dozen  strokes 
to  illustrate  my  argument  ?  "  The  pen- 
dulum complied,  and  ticked  six  times  at 
its  usual  pace.  "Now,"  resumed  the 
dial,  "was  that  exertion  at  all  fatiguing 
to  you?"  "Not  in  the  least,"  replied 
the  pendulum  ;  "  it  is  not  of  six  strokes 
that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of  mil- 
lions.'1'' "  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial ; 
"  but  recollect,  that  although  you  may 
think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant, 
you  are  required  to  execute  but  one ;  and 
that,  however  often  you  may  hereafter 
have  to  swing,  a  moment  will  always  be 
given  you  to  swing  in."  "  That  consid- 
eration staggers  me,  I  confess,"  said  the 
pendulum.  "  Then,  I  hope,"  added  the 
dial-plate,  "  we  shall  all  immediately  re- 
turn to  our  duty,  for  the  maids  will  lie  in 
bed  till  noon  if  we  stand  idling  thus." 

Upon  this  the  weights,  who  had  never 
been  accused  of  light  conduct,  used  all 
their  influence  in  urging  him  to  proceed  ; 
when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels 
began  to  turn,  the  hands  began  to  move, 


the  pendulum  to  wag,  and,  to  its  credit, 
ticked  as  loud  as  ever,  —  while  a  beam 
of  the  rising  sun,  that  streamed  through  a 
hole  in  the  kitchen-shutter,  shining  full 
upon  the  dial-plate,  made  it  brighten  up 
as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  break- 
fast, he  declared,  upon  looking  at  the 
clock,  that  his  watch  had  gained  half  an 
hour  in  the  night.  —  Jane  Taylor. 


Zerah  Colburn, 

I  HIS   wonderful   person    was  born   in 
Vermont,  in  1804.     At  the  age  of 
six  years,  and   never   having   been 
sent    to    school,   he    astonished   his 
parents  by  his  arithmetical  powers.     He 
soon  attracted  general  attention,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  a  prodigy.     At  the  age  of  seven 
and  eight  years,  he  could  perform  in  his 
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head,  the  most  complicated  sums.  If 
you  asked  him  how  many  seconds  had 
elapsed  since  the  creation,  he  would  tell 
you  in  about  a  minute.  Ask  him  to  mul- 
tiply any  sum,  such  as  8762,  by  976,783, 
and  he  would  give  you  the  number  in 
one  or  two  minutes.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
of  little  consequence  how  large  the  num- 
ber of  figures  embraced  in  the  ques- 
tion might  be  ;  his  answer  was  equally 
ready. 

Zerah  was  taken  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  France,  where  he  amazed  every  one 
who  saw  him.  As  he  grew  older,  his 
wonderful  faculty  seemed  to  diminish, 
and  he  sunk  into  an  ordinary  man.  He 
kept  school  for  a  time  in  England,  re- 
turned to  America,  became  a  Methodist 
preacher,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years. 


Enigma, 


YE  philosophers,  hark ! 
My  complexion  is  dark  ; 
Reflection  and  silence  my  character  mark. 

No  record  on  earth 

Discovers  my  birth ; 
Long  reigned  I  in  solitude,  silence,  and  dearth. 

I  travel  away, 

In  sombre  array ; 
But  my  turban  and  sandals  are  silvery  gray. 

Majestic  my  mien, 

And  my  dark  form  is  seen 
All  sparkling  in  gems,  like  an  African  queen. 

One  pearl  that  I  wear 

Is  more  brilliant  and  rare 
Than  the  loveliest  gem  in  a  princess's  hair. 

My  stature  is  tall, 

But  at  seasons  I  crawl, 
Or  shrink  myself  almost  to  nothing  at  all. 

Invisibly  hurled, 

I  traverse  the  world, 
And  o'er  every  land  is  my  standard  unfurled. 


I  silently  roll 

Round  the  icy-bound  pole  : 
And  long  the  wide  region  endures  my  control. 

From  earliest  time 

I  was  grave  and  sublime, 
But  often  am  made  the  accomplice  of  crime. 

My  intellect  teems 

With  visions  and  dreams, 
And  wild  tales  of  terror  my  favorite  themes. 

Yet  sorrow  and  pain 

Oft  welcome  my  reign, 
And  eagerly  watch  for  my  coming  again ; 

For  a  handmaid  of  mine, 

With  aspect  benign, 
Deals  out  at  my  bidding  a  soft  anodyne. 

My  sister  down  there 

Is  transcendently  fair; 

But    we  never  once  happened  to  meet  any 
where. 

Advancing  behold 

Her  banners  of  gold  ! 
Then  I  must  away  with  my  story  half  told. 


Christmas  Hymn, 

BRIGHTEST   and  best  of  the   sons   of   the 
morning, 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dewdrops  are  shining  ! 
Low  lies  his  bed  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ! 
Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining, 
Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Savior  of  all ! 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odors  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine, 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh   from  the   forest,  and   gold  from  the 
mine  ? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  ; 
Vainly  with  gold  would  his  favor  secure  ; 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid  ! 
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MUSIC. 

The  Greedy  Fox. 

MUSIC     COMPOSED    FOR    MERRY'S    MUSEUM. 


On  a  winter's  night,  As  the  moon  shone  bright,  Two  fox  -  es  went  out  for  prey 
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As  they  trotted  along,    With  frolic  and  song,  They  cheered  their  lonely  way. 


1 [ 


Through  the  wood  they  went ; 

But  they  could  not  scent 
A  rabbit  or  goose  astray  ; 

But  at  length  they  came 

To  some  better  game 
In  a  farmer's  barn  by  the  way. 

On  a  roost  there  sat 

Some  chickens  as  fat 
As  foxes  could  wish  for  their  dinners  : 

So  the  prowlers  found, 

A  hole  by  the  ground, 
And  they  both  went  in,  the  sinners. 

They  both  went  in 

With  a  squeeze  and  a  grin, 

And  the  chickens  were  quickly  killed  ; 
And  one  of  them  lunched, 
And  feasted,  and  munched, 

Till  his  stomach  was  fairly  filled. 


The  other,  more  wise, 
Looked  about  with  both  eyes, 

And  hardly  would  eat  at  all  ; 
For,  as  he  came  in 
With  a  squeeze  and  a  grin, 

He  remarked  that  the  hole  was  too  small. 

Thus  matters  went  on, 

Till  the  night  was  gone, 
And  the  farmer  came  out  with  a  pole  ; 

The  foxes  both  flew, 

And  one  went  through, 
But  the  greedy  one  stuck  in  the  hole. 

In  the  hole  he  stuck, 
So  full  was  his  pluck, 
Of  the  chickens  he  had  been  eating. 
X  \*     He  could  not  get  out, 
^         Or  turn  about, 
And  so  he  was  killed  by  beating. 

~ 


We  regret  that  we  are  obliged,  this  month,  to  leave  out  a  chapter  o^the  "Story  of 
Chicama,"  and  a  chapter  of  "  Take  Care  of  Number  One.'-  We  trust  we  shall  be  excused, 
and  that  our  young  friends  will  be  ready  to  welcome  the  new  things  to  come  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Museum. 


